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LORD GEORGE BENTINCK ON THE TURF, 


In one respect Lord George 
Bentinck was undoubtedly the 
most remarkable man who ever 
played a leading part in English 
politics. We can recall no other 
example of such heroic self-con- 
quest, or of sacrifices consistently 
carried out by sustained strength 
of will. There is no pursuit more 
absorbing than the Turf: there is 
no passion more masterful than 
gambling. Lord George had gone 
in for one and the other with his 
whole heart and soul—with an 
energy of enthusiasm which was 
all hisown. He had neither taste 
nor any special turn for politics. 
Like other younger sons of the 
aristocracy, he had _ gravitated 
naturally to the club of the Com- 
mons, and sat there as the dil- 
ettante member for King’s Lynn. 


But for one pursuit he had a 
peculiar vocation and predilection. 
As a boy he had delighted in the 
range of the training stables at 
Welbeck: as a young man, al- 
though it ran counter to the pa- 
ternal wishes, he had become the 
anonymous owner of sundry race- 
horses. He had hit upon the life 
which exactly suited him. He 
delighted in the gallops on the 
breezy downs, when the strings 
of young ones were out for their 
morning exercise. He delighted 
in the trials, more or less myste- 
rious, in which their capabilities 
were supposed to be tested to a 
pound. He took an affectionate 
pride in the doings of his favour- 
ites, and even mortifying failures 
gave a zest and piquancy to exist- 
ence. He revelled in rattling 
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down in post-chaises against time 
to the races or the matches at 
Goodwood or Doncaster. Above 
all, he was content to work and 
to wait, buoyed up and encouraged 
by a great ambition. He was 
looking forward to the day when, 
by buying and judicious breeding, 
he would own the most famous 
winners on the Turf. At the 
same time he did not run his 
horses — like the late Lord Fal- 
mouth, for example —from pure 
and disinterested love of the sport. 
Though he had always apparently 
an almost unlimited command of 
money, he was not personally a 
wealthy man. His father, in his 
early days, came to the rescue 
more than once ; and later he could 
fall back on the liberality of his 
mother, who had a large fortune 
of her own. As he launched out 
in the racing world on an almost 
unprecedented scale, he strove to 
pay his way by judicious betting. 
He sank a very considerable in- 
come annually in stakes and for- 
feits, and in these days the direct 
prizes of victories were small. 
There is no denying, as we have 
said, that Lord George was as 
great a gambler as he was a keen 
sportsman. No man of the time, 
or of any time, bet on a more 
gigantic scale, and he is said to 
have had £150,000 depending on 
a single race. As he was no mil- 
lionaire, he must have known and 
felt that he could ill afford to lose. 
Mr Disraeli has said in the ‘ Polit- 
ical Biography’ that “he valued 
the acquisition of money on the 
Turf because it was the test of 
success. He counted his thou- 
sands after a great race as a vic- 
torious general counts his cannon 
and prisoners.” No doubt in 
great measure that was true. But 
we know enough of human nature 
to be sure that in gambling there 
must always be a strong dash of 
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acquisitiveness. You care for the 
winning of money for its own sake, 
and are painfully sensible to heavy 
losses. Few men _ possess the 
philosophy of Fox, who was found 
solacing himself with a satire of 
Horace the forenoon after he had 
been cleaned out at Brooks’. The 
courses of Epsom and Newmarket 
were to Bentinck what the card- 
rooms at White’s or Brooks’ were 
to Fox. But whereas at hazard 
you have to wait for the excite- 
ment till you sit down before the 
board of green cloth, in racing the 
excitement is always with you. 
That active brain of Lord George 
Bentinck was perpetually busy 
with combinations and calcula- 
tions; and here we have a man, 
enthusiastic in all he undertook, 
who was ever steeped to the lips 
in congenial sensation. 

Of a sudden, and as by enchant- 
ment, all is changed. He was 
inspired by a great political crisis. 
It aroused his nobler nature from 
its torpor, and awoke him to that 
sense of the comparative frivolity 
of his existence which, in the case 
of his cousin, Charles Greville, 
only led to unavailing and barren 
regrets. His conscience was 
troubled, and his enthusiasm was 
stimulated by the idea that he 
could forestall the evils he fore- 
saw. He foresaw in the repeal 
of the Corn Laws the impoverish- 
ment of the order to which he 
belonged, and the ruin of that 
great agricultural interest which 
he believed to be the backbone 
of England. Had the measure 
been suggested by a chief of the 
Whigs, he might possibly have 
been content to stand aside and 
go silently into the Opposition 
lobbies. But his hot tempera- 
ment was excited to the utter- 
most by the thought that the 
party had been betrayed by its 
own chosen leader. And it was 
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characteristic of Bentinck that 
with him burning indignation 
would always smoulder down into 
a fierce white-heat, for he was 
certainly of a most unforgiving 
temper. He found himself con- 
strained to be the champion of 
Tories and Protectionists when no 
other man was ready to step into 
the breach which ought to be 
valiantly defended. At first, as 
Greville tells us, he had hoped 
to get off with finding pecuniary 
ammunition for the impending bat- 
tles, and a substitute who might 
speak for him, as Aaron for Mo- 
ses. For, like Moses, he knew that 
he was not eloquent; and, unlike 
Moses, he preferred play to work. 
He tried in vain, and there was 
no help for it. The politicians he 
took into his confidence practically 
declared that he must lead the 
party and speak for it. Having 
reluctantly resigned himself to ac- 
cept the anxious and responsible 


post, he took a resolution we 
should scarcely have expected, 
even from a man of his thorough- 


going character. There had been 
precedents in abundance of busy 
statesmen who ran simultaneously 
for the cups at Westminster and 
Epsom. JBentinck at one fell 
swoop sacrificed the whole of his 
enormous stud, just when his gains 
were the greatest and his hopes 
the highest. The man called by 
Disraeli the Lord Paramount of 
the Turf condescended to go to 
school in politics, where he had 
really everything to learn; and at 
the samwg time showed his auda- 
cious Tehione in rallying 
the sections of a scattered party, 
and pitting himself against the 
most practised masters of debate. 
He has said himself, in one of his 
letters, that he was uneducated, 
and, in fact, he was never the boy 
to bestow much attention on books. 
He had everything to learn; and 
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his patience was as great as his 
resolution was indomitable and his 
quickness remarkable. Literally 
he had everything to learn, and 
yet even his grudging enemy 
Greville owns that his very first 
appearances were much to his 
credit. He seemed to get up his 
facts and his cases intuitively, like 
shrewd veteran lawyers, and that 
without the advantages of their 
preliminary training. He may be 
said to have done his debating 
from hand to mouth and from 
week to week, and he submitted 
himself to a most monotonous 
round of almost intolerable drudg- 
ery. He sat out conscientiously 
all the tedious debates ; he seldom 
left London while Parliament was 
sitting. However late he might 
have gone to bed, he was always 
ready for business after his fru- 
gal eight-o’clock breakfast; and 
the amount of correspondence he 
knocked off was amazing, in the 
intervals of his dreary study of 
blue-books. And he knew all the 
time that with half-hearted fol- 
lowers he was fighting a losing 
battle. The change from the one 
life to the other was like giving 
up champagne for flat soda-water ; 
and no reclaimed drunkard can 
ever have fought a harder battle 
with the seductive memories and 
the stirring events that might well 
have shaken the constancy of a 
Saint Anthony. 

Our prologue was almost indis- 
pensable to show what manner of 
man he was, and to indicate the 
greatness of a sacrifice which, as 
even Greville admitted, had never 
been sufficiently appreciated. For 
Lord George Bentinck was the 
statesman malgré lui, though he 
was born with the instincts and 
the genius for all relating to horse- 
flesh. Mr Lawley remarks in his 
preface that he had been surprised 
to find how entirely the lapse of 
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forty-four years has obliterated 
all recollection of the subject of 
these memoirs. We are surprised 
also, but not altogether sorry. 
For had it been otherwise, very 
possibly Mr Lawley and Mr Kent 
would never have conspired to 
refresh men’s recollections with 
this singularly fascinating volume. 
The joint authors have done it 
ample justice ; and to show how 
qualified both are to deal with the 
subject, it may be well to quote 
the circumstances of its inception. 
Mr Lawley writes :— 


“In May 1865... I met an old 
friend (now deceased) who asked me 
to come and dine with him at the 
Windham Club, in St James’s Square. 
On repairing to that hospitable resort, 
I found that the only guest besides 
myself was the still living Mr James 
Weatherby. Naturally I had much 
to ask him about the incidents con- 
nected with horse-racing which had 
happened since he and I last met, 
nine or ten years before. Among 
other questions, I inquired who was 
now the Dictator of the Turf. ‘Since 
I last saw you, Mr Weatherby re- 

lied, ‘there have been two or three 

Dictators, such as Sir Joseph Hawley 
and Admiral Rous ; but from the day 
when I first knew the Turf, forty 
years ago, down to the present mo- 
ment, it has had but one Dictator 
worthy of that name—I mean, of 
course, Lord George Bentinck.’ Mr 
Weatherby’s words revived in my 
mind a desire which had long before 
been conceived by me, to gather to- 
gether materials for the Racing Life 
of Lord George Bentinck.” 


As for the materials, he knew 
exactly where to look for them. 
Happily Mr John Kent, Lord 
George’s confidential old trainer, 
was still in the land of the living, 
and forthwith Mr Lawley sought 
him out. Although circumstances 
have delayed the publication of 
the book, they speedily came to 
an understanding. Mr Kent 
asked nothing better than to con- 
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tribute the reminiscences of his 
old employer, with which his note- 
books and his memory were stored. 
It would have been a sad pity for 
his own sake had he missed the 
chance, for he has many of the 
natural gifts of a litterateur. He 
writes brightly; is never tedious 
or dull; never misses the point of 
a good story ; is almost as good a 
judge of men as of horses; and, 
moreover, displays no little politic 
intelligence. Of course, we can 
only comment on a book which is 
the fruit of joint authorship as we 
find it. But we cannot doubt that 
Mr Kent was greatly indebted to 
the literary skill of Mr Lawley. 
It is evidently to Mr Lawley that 
we may attribute the fascinating 
chapters on his friend Sir William 
Gregory ; and it is easy enough for 
any literary connoisseur to recog- 
nise the same lightness of handi- 
work through the volume. He 
writes his chronicles with dramatic 
art, always keeping Lord George as 
the central figure, although, if we 
may change the metaphor, the old 
Duke of Richmond runs a good 
second. His loving admiration 
for his favourite master he does 
not attempt to disguise. Neverthe- 
less he sketches his character with 
affectionate and tolerant candour, 
and is by no means blind to the 
eccentricities and weaknesses he 
fondly envelops in transparent 
veils. Nor do the writers confine 
themselves to a bare biography of 
Lord George, whether as turfman 
or statesman. Not a few of his 
friends, associates, and rivals are 
necessarily introduced, with cel- 
ebrities in charge of the studs, 
and light-weights illustrious in the 
pigskin. In especial, two delight- 
ful chapters are devoted to Sir 
William Gregory, who had bought 
his experience dear on the race- 
course before his talents were 
happily utilised by the Crown. 
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There are quaintly picturesque 
sketches of Old Newmarket and 
the old meetings, before racing was 
revolutionised by the railways, 
and by the vans introduced by 
Lord George—the precursors of 
our present horse-boxes. And in 
the perpetual contrasts between 
then and now, we are reminded 
how the reforms originated by 
Lord George have tended towards 
the present prosperity of the Turf. 
There is much at present of which 
he would have scarcely approved, 
such as the premature strain upon 
immature strength, and the breed- 
ing for speed rather than stamina. 
But had he not laid down exact 
rules for what we may call the 
science of racing, and had he not, 
in especial, taking the starting in 
hand, we should never have had 
those valuable stakes which, even 
without the necessity of betting, 
go far to recoup the enterprise of 
owners. And we only wish we 
could congratulate ourselves on 
the extinction of the abuses against 
which he waged unsparing war, 
with unstinted expenditure of 
money and peace of mind. 

He had been entered to a polit- 
ical career under favourable aus- 
pices. He became one of the 
private secretaries of Canning, who 
was a near connection by marriage, 
and he is said to have recom- 
mended himself to the brilliant 
minister by many of the qualities 
in which Canning himself excelled. 
The son of one of the great politi- 
cal families, as a matter of course 
he sought a seat in Parliament, 
and for twenty years was member 
for King’s Lynn. Even then he 
was assiduous in his parliamentary 
duties, and as an ex-official whip 
did good service to his party by 
mustering the sporting Newmar- 
ket contingent on the occasion of 
important divisions. Apropos to 
which, Kent has a pleasant anec- 
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dote. ‘Once, on the approach of a 
close division, he showed his zeal 
by bringing up in his private car- 
riage a gentleman of very eccen- 
tric habits and manners, who, ab- 
surdly enough, repaid Lord George’s 
kindness in submitting to his 
tedious companionship during a 
journey of sixty miles by voting 
against the party to which Lord 
George belonged.” The county 
gentleman had decidedly the best 
of the joke, for the “ kindness” 
was not altogether disinterested. 
But if the young parliamentary 
hand was the protégé of Canning, 
he had in his veins the blood of 
his maternal grandfather, General 
Scott, who had amassed a large 
fortune in the East, and had been 
notorious for deep and successful 
play at the clubs of St James’s. 
His grandson had identical tastes, 
though he preferred the Turf to 
the card-tables. It was soon after 
attaining his majority that he 


made a promising debut in the pig- 


skin. We may presume he was 
staying with his friends the Rich- 
monds at Goodwood, where he 
won the oddly-named Cocked-Hat 
Stakes. Those were the days of 
long distances and exhausting 
heats, when racers were bred as 
much for staying as for speed ; 
and it was in the third heat that 
Lord George finished in advance 
of Captain Berkeley, who was in 
high repute as a gentleman-rider. 
But with his portly presence he 
carried far too much physical 
weight to aspire to distinction as 
a gentleman-jockey. At that time 
he and Greville were a veritable 
Pylades and Orestes, and no doubt 
it was owing to their intimate 
relations that he became an owner 
of horses. At first he was very 
far from fortunate. His father, 
although the Duke prided him- 
self on the Welbeck breeding es- 
tablishment, had never been in the 
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habit of betting, and naturally he 
objected to having repeatedly to 
settle accounts for his speculative 
son. Greville says that after one 
heavy settlement, his Grace ex- 
acted a solemn promise that Lord 
George should renounce his unre- 
munerative pursuits. Mr Kent 
puts the matter more pleasantly, 
but generally he confirms Greville. 
Be that as it may, the Duke, who 
followed all racing performances 
with interest, was greatly exer- 
cised over a number of horses 
running in names that were abso- 
lutely unknown to him. It was a 
disagreeable surprise when at last 
he discovered that those mysteri- 
ous animals were the property of 
his son. Nor was the shock 
softened by the knowledge that, as 
a rule, they had showed indifferent 
quality. However, like a sensible 
man of virtually unlimited means, 
he resigned himself to the situation, 
and resolved not to cross an irre- 
sistible bent. In course of time 
he came to take no little pride in 
Lord George’s undisputed ascend- 
ancy among the Turf magnates, 
and in the triumphs of the Dane- 
bury and Goodwood stables. 

As we have hinted, it is a great 
merit in Mr Kent that he writes 
in the manner of Macaulay. He 
does not confine himself to the 
bare racing biography, but illus- 
trates it with sketches of contem- 
porary manners, of eccentric char- 
acters, and of social changes. New- 
market was a very different place 
at the beginning of the century. 
No one knew it better than Kent, 
for his father and grandfather had 
flourished there before him, and he 
may be said to have been born and 
bred in the Newmarket stables. 
His grandfather had built the 
original “Rutland Arms,” and 
that hostelry had been raised 
soon after Waterloo on the site 
of the old ‘‘ Ram,” associated with 
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Lord Orford of eccentric memory. 
The gates of the “Ram” stable- 
yard once closed on his crack- 
brained lordship, when a pack of 
hounds had caught the scent of his 
queer team of four high-mettled 
stags and were carrying the scent 
breast-high. The inhabitants of 
the drowsy High Street had been 
startled and excited by the sight 
of that mad chase, which, save that 
it came off in bright daylight, 
might have suggested the phan- 
tom-whirl of the wild huntsman 
of the German legends. It was 
that Lord Orford, by the way, 
who, after turning possessions and 
prospects into cash to cover his 
play debts, ended by selling for a 
song the magnificent flights of 
marble steps before his mansion of 
Houghton. Dead-alive as New- 
market generally was some half 
a century ago, there were many 
fashionable frequenters who came 
for the meetings who might well 
have sympathised with Lord 
Orford’s follies. Between debt 
and beggary — between the devil 
and the deep sea—they stuck at 
nothing if they could escape de- 
tection. The morality in high 
places was even easier then than 
now, and there seems to have been 
aristocrats who fancied it rather a 
feather in their caps if they were 
suspected of having judiciously 
schemed for squaring or nobbling 
horses. Naturally, if they were 
known to be free-handed there 
was no difficulty in finding agents 
among the rascally touts who 
hung about the Heath. But what- 
ever the profits of a crime, the 
risks of conviction were serious. 
In those days the law of the land 
was draconic, and juries seldom 
recommended to mercy, unless in 
the case of some remarkably at- 
tractive woman. Mr Kent tells 
a suggestive and sensational story. 
His father managed the stables of 
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Mr Prince, a popular trainer. 
Among Mr Prince’s employers 
were Charles Fox and the spend- 
thrift Lord Foley, who had to sell 
his vast Worcestershire estates to 
Lord Ward, so we need not say 
there was heavy betting on the 
stable. In 1811 several of Prince’s 
cracks were deeply engaged for the 
Spring Meeting. It was known 
that there were conspiracies afoot, 
and the ordinary precautions were 
redoubled. Mr Prince, like 
other trainers, had his private 
drinking-troughs on the Heath, 
which were carefully covered in 
and secured with padlocks. He 
received an anonymous letter 
warning him against watering at 
that particular place. Conse- 
quently the horses gave it a wide 
berth, and it was as well, For a 
certain Dan Dawson, having con- 
sulted a practical chemist, had 
managed to infuse a powerful 
solution of arsenic. 


“One quart of the water thus im- 
pregnated by this unprincipled scoun- 
drel was more than sufficient to, kill 
the strongest horse. One morning 
Mr Prince’s horses were out as usual 
for exercise, and when they had fin- 
ished their gallops the weather sud- 
denly became very hot and sultry. 
Mr Prince remarked to my father, 
who was riding by his side, ‘This 
rumour about the troughs being 
poisoned seems to me “gammon,” as 
[ have heard nothing about it for a 
long time.’ My father replied, ‘ Never- 
theless, were I you, I should pull out 
the plugs at the bottom of the troughs, 
and let the water run off ; after which 
I should fill the troughs again with 
fresh water brought from the well.’ 
‘Oh,’ exclaimed Mr Prince, ‘ that will 
take too long ; there is no danger ; 
so let the horses drink their fill, and 
I will be responsible for all risks.’ ” 


The upshot was that the horses 
drank and were poisoned. Several 
died in terrible agonies; the others 
recovered, thanks to strong doses 
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of castor-oil. A large reward was 
offered for the detection of the 
culprit ; and some months later 
Dawson was arrested and brought 
to justice. It was a mere chance 
that he had not murdered the lot 
of stable-lads, who were often in 
the habit of drinking with their 
horses. But he lost nothing by be- 
ing merely condemned for the minor 
offence, being publicly hanged be- 
fore Cambridge jail, when towns- 
folk and yokels held high holiday. 
The elder Kent was a close friend 
of 2 Mr Baker who used to train 
for the Prince Regent. The allies 
were never tired of watching the 
flourishing of the long arms of the 
semaphore on Bury Hill, one of a 
chain of stations which signalled 
the sea-borne foreign news between 
Yarmouth and London. They set 
their wits to work, and laid their 
heads together, till an oversight in- 
cidentally disclosed that they had 
succeeded in deciphering the code, 
which was forthwith changed. It is 
a very remarkable example of mis- 
applied ingenuity, for the telegraph 
had been working for generations 
in blind confidence that it might 
be trusted to keep its important 
secrets. 

Although a habitual frequenter 
of the Heath, Lord George never 
trained at Newmarket. From the 
first, some of his horses had run 
in the name and colours of his 
lifelong friend the Duke of Rich- 
mond, and were kept at Good- 
wood. But as the number in- 
creased, the Duke, who little fore- 
saw what was to happen, pro- 
tested against the growth of his 
quiet establishment. So Lord 
George set up a stud at Dane- 
bury, where he went to work with 
characteristic energy, lavishing 
money on paddocks and gallops 
and plantations. It was averred 
that he had spent £1500 on the 
single item of bone-dust. But 
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though his Danebury stud was 
superintended by “old” John 
Day, who had long been his 
father’s favourite jockey, his heart 
was always at Goodwood. He 
loved “its privacy, excellent 
downs, elastic turf, and glorious 
expanse of ground, affording superb 
gallops at all seasons of the year 
and under all vicissitudes of wea- 
ther.” So that having overcome 
His Grace of Richmond’s scruples, 
who, doubtless, regretted the ab- 
sences of his congenial guest and 
confederate, it was not very many 
years before he returned thither. 
Thenceforth, until he disposed of 
his stud, Goodwood was his rac- 
inghome. He had his rooms in the 
mansion as one of the family, and 
when they were absent he patron- 
ised an inn in Chichester. The 
Danebury expenditure was_re- 
peated on a still more extensive 
and ever-increasing scale, for now 
the Lord of Goodwood had noth- 
ing to refuse him. He did a deal 
of landscape-gardening in the 
splendid park in somewhat un- 
precedented fashion, for he levelled 
hills and filled up hollows, ex- 
tended courses, laid out gallops 
through the rides, and took many 
liberties with the venerable tim- 
ber. He could not spoil the 
glories of the Sussex seat, and he 
made its picturesque course one of 
the most perfect in England. The 
great staff of stud-grooms, jockeys, 
and stable-lads, being housed near 
to the mansion, were kept so far 
as possible under monastic disci- 
pline. If they were anything of 
a nuisance, the Duke was recom- 
pensed during the brilliant racing 
career of his friend by the pleas- 
ure he took in doing the honours 
of the spacious stables to his 
guests. “After breakfast the 
whole party, often accompanied 
by the ladies, came en masse to 
the stables, round which they 
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were escorted by my father.” It 
was in 1823, by the way, that Kent 
the elder had gone to Goodwood 
as private trainer to the Duke. 

In 1836 Lord George invented 
the system of vanning, which 
anticipated safe and swift delivery 
by the railways. Before that the 
engagements of the best of horses 
were necessarily limited, and they 
not only came in jaded after long 
journeys, but ran many kinds of 
risks on the road while resting in 
strange stables. It was a very 
formidable journey from Sussex 
to Yorkshire, and made a consid- 
erable difference in the end. We 
may let Mr Kent tell how the 
brilliant idea originated, and how 
it was successfully carried into 
execution. 


“Encouraged by his success in 
backing Bay Middleton for the 
Derby and in — Elis, of whom, 
although he admitted her inferiority 
to Bay Middleton, he entertained a 
very high opinion, and remembering 
that Venison had evinced good form 
by winning the Gloucestershire Stakes 
and Cup at Cheltenham, his lordship 
exercised his active and ingenious 
mind in giving effect to an idea that 
race-horses might be conveyed in a 
sort of van which would preserve them 
from the risk and fatigue, to say 
nothing of the delays, inseparable 
from travelling on foot from place to 
place. This idea he expounded to 
my father, who thought there would 
not be much difficulty in accomplish- 
ing it, as he remembered a horse called 
Sovereign, belonging to Mr Terrett, 
having been conveyed in a bullock- 
van from Worcestershire to New- 
market. As there was a similar van 
upon the Goodwood estate, his lord- 
ship inspected it with my father, who 
was so convinced that the principle 
could be adopted for the conveyance 
of race-horses, that he at once used 
every means in his power to give 
effect to his master’s wishes. My 
father judged that if a valuable horse 
could be moved from the south to the 
north of England so as to run well 
in the St Leger, the method would 
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at once be established and adopted. 
Having Elis engaged in the St Leger, 
Lord George thought it a good op- 
portunity to make trial of this plan. 
Accordingly he employed Mr Herring, 
a coachbuilder in Long Acre, to con- 
struct a van capable of holding two 
horses. Mr Herring was kept in the 
dark as to the object with which the 
van was being built, and few were 
allowed to know of its construction. 
As it progressed, its successful adapta- 
tion to the purpose for which it was 
built was confidently . anticipated, 
although it was a heavy cumbrous 
vehicle, with the wheels running 
under it, an arrangement which ele- 
vated the body so high that it was not 
easy to get the horses inside. This 
difficulty was surmounted by raising 
or banking up the surface of the 
ground into a sloping approach.” 


There is an amusing account of 
the excitement on the highways at 
the sight of the lumbering caravan 
drawn swiftly by pairs of posters. 
Ingenious minds were greatly ex- 
ercised, and many original theories 
were broached, for the stablemen 
in charge seem to have kept their 
secrets. Some said that a formid- 
able criminal was manacled within 
under close surveillance; others 
opined that the van contained a 
lion or an Indian tiger. The 
arrival of the mare Elis at Don- 
caster, as the test of the first 
experiment, was expected by the 
knowing ones with intense in- 
terest. Even if she were delivered 
sound in wind and limb, the strain 
might have told on her nerves and 
feminine susceptibilities. Fortu- 
nately for the general adoption of 
the practice, the result was emin- 
ently satisfactory. Miss Elis, who 
had taken things coolly all along, 
shook herself when she stepped 
out of her van, and walked away 
as if she had been used all her life 
to carriage exercise. The vanning 
was not only an inestimable boon 
to owners, but proved extremely 
profitable to posting-masters. We 
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know not how many pairs were 
told off to each van, but each pair 
was charged 2s. per mile. On one 
occasion when the favourite for 
the Oaks was being forwarded, the 
charges for horses from Kingston 
Station to Headley had gone up to 
15 guineas the pair. Lord George 
might have shown better balance- 
sheets had he been less magnifi- 
cently thoroughgoing in his plans 
and habits. Mr Kent seems in 
despair to have abandoned re- 
monstrating against transporting 
screws upon wheels who would 
never pay their expenses. When 
the Danebury stud was shifted 
to Goodwood, the southern roads 
were covered with an interminable 
procession of caravans, and heaven 
knows how much it may have 
cost. But Lord George’s liberal- 
ity of expenditure was consistent. 
He was as considerate of his own 
caprices as he was indulgently 
generous to his dependants. It is 
a highly characteristic touch when 
we are told that each morning he 
donned a fresh cream - coloured 
scarf, and that each scarf came to 
something like a guinea. From 
which we infer that his valet had 
a place more lucrative than that 
of many dignified churchmen. 

In matters more important, he 
was the most daring of contem- 
porary speculators. For the fa- 
mous Bay Middleton he gave Lord 
Jersey the notable price of 4000 
guineas. It was the largest sum 
that had hitherto been paid for 
any racer. But although he be- 
came master of Bay Middleton for 
a seemingly extravagant sum, 
already his own breeding was 
beginning to be remunerative. 
His judgment and knowledge were 
evidenced by the steady improve- 
ment of his strains, till, when he 
heroically sacrificed his pleasures 
to public duty, his stables held 
some of the best horses in Eng- 
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land. As he could give appar- 
ently abnormal prices, he backed 
his judgment for enormous sums. 
But in that respect he has been 
rivalled by a noble precursor with 
his own Christian name. There 
is a dramatic account of how Lord 
George Cavendish had plunged 
against the queerly named Filho 
da Puta at the Craven Meeting of 
1816 :— 


“Lord George Cavendish [was told] 
that the Yorkshire gentlemen had 
mustered in great force at Newmarket 
to back Filho, whom they thought in- 
vincible. ‘I am glad to hear it,’ re- 
— ‘Royal George,’ ‘as I have 

rought my strong-box with me.’ 
When his lordship entered the bet- 
ting-rooms on the night before the 
match, he was received with three 
times three by the north-country 
sportsmen. Not much time was wast- 
ed in useless preliminaries. His lord- 
ship was assailed on all sides by offers 
to bet 500 to 400 on Filho, and, taking 
out his betting-book with the utmost 
composure, he wrote down all the 
bets offered on those terms. Then 
there was a momentary lull, to which 
Lord George put an end by offering 
to bet 500 even that Sir Joshua won. 
Again he was accommodated to a 
very large extent, and again he tired 
out all the backers of Filho at even 
money. Finally, looking round the 
room, the indomitable backer of Sir 
Joshua exclaimed, ‘ As no one will go 
on backing Filho at evens, I shall be 
happy, before going, to bet 500 to 400 
on the little horse as often as any one 
will take it.’ The last voice heard 
that night was Lord George Caven- 
dish’s, as he shouted out, ‘ Five hun- 
dred to four on Sir Joshua !’ without 
finding a taker.” 


Apropos to the old reminiscences, 
we hear much of Old Epsom in 
the days before the “ vanning” ; 
and these were golden days indeed 
for all the stable-keepers and 
publicans in the neighbourhood. 
From Banstead Downs to Leather- 
head Downs, from Headley Heath 
to Kingston, the country was 
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dotted over with quarters filled 
up for the season, and Lord George 
had a succursale to his Sussex 
stables at Headley. The Druid 
might have reminded us that this 
historical site is consecrated to the 
memories of Crucifix and Grey 
Momus, of Refraction, Surplice, 
and Loadstone. In those pre- 
railroad times the trainers and 
jockeys, like their charges, needed 
staying power as well as skill or a 
turn of speed. 


‘* My father used to say that Frank 
Buckle had the finest character of 
any jockey that he ever knew. His 
power of riding long distances was 
unequalled in an age when all 
jockeys performed their journeys on 
horseback. In point of fact, Robert 
Robson, who was called ‘the Em- 
peror of Trainers,’ would have noth- 
ing to do with any jockey unless he 
rode long distances almost every day 
on horseback. For many years of 
his long life Frank Buckle resided 
at Peterborough, where he was born, 
and where he now lies buried. Al- 
though Peterborough is about ninety 
miles distant from Newmarket, 
Buckle thought nothing of riding 
from his own home to the Heath and 
back on the same day. In finishing 
a race, he had recourse to a circular 
motion of his arms, which caused 
him to be often called the ‘ Peter- 
borough screw.’ His integrity was 
so well known, that, in a corrupt era, 
no one ever thought of approaching 
‘Old Frank’ with dishonest pro- 
posals or suggestions, as in one in- 
stance he was said to have drawn his 
whip smartly across the face of a 
gentleman who, although a member 
of the Jockey Club, had the audacity 
to ask Buckle to pull a horse in a 
match.” 


Elsewhere he alludes to Nat 
Flatman, another jockey, who was 
quite at the top of his profession, 
and equally renowned for his 
hands and his seat, his head and 
his honesty. Nat had been on 
the courses for thirty years, and 
had only to pick and choose among 
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good engagements. Yet he con- 
scientiously refused to take any 
higher retaining fee than £50 per 
annum, and he only left a modest 
£8000 behind him. That is in 
strange contrast to the lives and 
large fortunes of our own fashion- 
able jockeys, with their country 
boxes and broughams and valets, 
and the annuities paid by way of 
retainer, which rival the salaries 
of members of the Cabinet, and 
are far in excess of those of the 
smaller fry of ministers. A story 
is told about Frank Buckle which 
illustrates the rough-and-scramble 
condition of the Turf before Lord 
George undertook the labours of 
reformation :— 


“Frequently there was a great deal 
of money betted upon matches in 
which Buckle and Shepherd met, and 
in those days it was generally impos- 
sible to draw a line, or form an esti- 
mate as to the comparative merits 
of the two opposing horses. As a 
rule, it was Shepherd’s policy to make 
running, while Buckle waited, follow- 
ing immediately in his antagonist’s 
track. It once occurred that, in a 
match over the four-mile course at 
York, Buckle had his enemy dead- 
beat about a hundred yards from 
home, and came up between Shepherd 
and the rails. Even then the north- 
country jockey would not allow him- 
self to be beaten ; as he drove Buckle, 
who would otherwise have won in a 
canter, upon the rails, and kept his 
own knee in advance of Buckle’s knee, 
so that the latter found it impossible 
to extricate himself from the position 
in which his old antagonist held him 
asinavice. In those days there was 
no such thing as disqualification for 
foul riding, and Buckle knew full 
well that no complaint made by him 
would be listened to for a moment on 
a Yorkshire course. He contented 
himself, therefore, by saying to Shep- 
herd : ‘It will not be long, I reckon, 
before you and I meet again at New- 
market, where you cannot drive me 
on the rails; and then I warn you 
that I will have my revenge.’” 
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Buckle, as might have been 
taken for granted, had his revenge 
in due course; but in an age in 
which such incidents were of 
everyday occurrence, we cannot 
be surprised that the betting was 
generally moderate. It was of 
little use to test a horse’s powers 
to a pound or two, when horse and 
rider might be hustled out of time 
without the possibility of making 
a protest. Notwithstanding that 
“fair” hustling might have seemed 
the safer course, nobbling was then 
of frequent occurrence. Buckle 
once won a match on Mr Wilson’s 
Wizard, though the horse came in 
reeling like a drunken man, and 
could hardly be kept on his legs 
till the race was landed. “I don’t 
know what you have done to 
the horse,” exclaimed Buckle to 
the trainer, “ but he is as blind 
as a bat.” The fact being that 
the trainer had stood in with the 
enemy, and Buckle could never 
have won had not the other jockey 
tumbled off. 

The first year in which all Lord 
George’s horses were in training at 
Good wood—although, subsequent- 
ly, he had three stud-farms else- 
where—was 1842. He had a 
heavy disappointment when Gaper 
failed to win the Derby, for the 
experienced trainer of Alice Haw- 
thorne had said the Sussex nag 
ought to win by one hundred yards. 
There is a spirited sketch of the 
tremendous excitement at the 
finish of the race, when the Good- 
wood horse, after scattering his 
field, was leading round Tattenham 
Corner ; and “Gaper wins!” had 
been vociferated from thousands 
of throats. That year, when the 
Derby crack was the pride of the 
stable, there were seventy-three 
horses in training. Consequent- 
ly the expenses were extremely 
heavy. 

*“ At the close of the year Lord 
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George said to me, ‘I never during 
all my life received such bills as I get 
from you.’ Naturally I felt alarmed, 
and replied, ‘I am sorry, my Lord, 
they are not satisfactory. I know 
they are very heavy, but I really 
cannot lessen the expenses. My 
hands are continually in my pocket, 
travelling so much as I do with so 
many horses : I am frequently obliged 
to pay something extra to accomplish 
the distance in time. I do not think 
I have charged more than I have 
actually paid out of pocket. If there 
is any mistake, it is in not charging 
some few pounds paid by me which 
are not accounted for, as it is impos- 
sible for me to put down all that I 
am obliged to disburse.’ ‘That is 
just what I think,’ was his lord- 
ship’s reply ; ‘you do not charge two- 
thirds, or one-half, as much for many 
things as I have paid for the same 
at Danebury. With all your trav- 
elling you must sustain considera- 
ble loss by the destruction of your 
clothes; therefore for the future 
charge me £200 a-year for their wear 
and tear!’ That year I travelled 
6155 miles, a large portion of it by 
road. The distances were greatly in- 
creased in some years, and for travel- 
ling expenses alone I disbursed £3600 
in one year. His lordship would 
never reduce his expenses by selling 
a horse.’” 


Lord George was the most liberal 
of masters, and certainly he had no 
notion that he was inconsiderate. 
But as he never in any circum- 
stances spared himself, so he 
never allowed for infirmities of 
the flesh to others. He treated 
and trusted Kent like a friend 
rather than a servant. He would 
look on complacently while the 
trainer breakfasted after a night 
journey ; he would order him all 
manner of luxuries for dinner; 
yet he always seemed to regard 
him as a piece of machinery which, 
being fairly wound up, might go on 
for ever. At whatever time in the 
morning Kent arrived in town, he 
was expected to report himself 
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at Harcourt House, where Lord 
George was always ready for the 
interview, though he might merely 
have taken a flying plunge into the 
sheets. As, after the talk pro- 
longed far into the small hours, 
Lord George would cheerfully take 
it for granted that the trainer was 
in fine condition for a long day’s 
work, And it speaks volumes, 
that after that ex/yeance, although 
tempered by condescension and 
generosity, Mr Kent adores the 
memory of his master. 

It was in 1844 that the notori- 
ous “ Running Rein” scandal oc- 
curred, when Lord George, by his 
display of shrewdness and ability, 
combined with unflinching and 
persevering resolution, made him- 
self a terror to evil-doers, and, in 
the words of Disraeli, the Lord 
Paramount of the Turf. It is 
Greville, we think, who says that 
in getting up the details of the 
case he showed the sagacity of a 
professional solicitor. He even 
went so far out of his way and 
stay-at-home habits as to cross to 
Ireland, where, thanks to a letter 
which had accidentally reached 
him, he interviewed the man who 
knew most of the matter. That 
individual was a trainer at the 
Curragh, and bore a fair charac- 
ter. But it is characteristic of 
the aristocratic reserve of Lord 
George, that he would not ac- 
cept the Irish hospitality of this 
stranger, and courteously declined 
to sit down to a luxurious dinner. 
He preferred to go back to a dull 
evening at his inn, where he made 
his meal, tant bien que mal, of 
ill-cooked mutton-chops. He 
found that Running Rein was 
really a four-year-old when the 
horse won the Derby, after a 
change of name and under false 
pretences. Nor would the affair 
have been sifted at all, for there 
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was an inclination at the time to 
hush up such scandals, and men 
naturally shrank from costly and 
troublesome prosecutions, had not 
Lord George brought his personal 
influence to bear on the owner of 
Orlando. In 1845 the harvest of 
the free sowing was being reaped, 
and the Goodwood stable had what 
Mr Kent describes as a phenomenal 
year. ‘In fact it won eighty-two 
races, the Gollective value of which 
was £31,502—an unparalleled sum 
for any stable to win in those 
days, when ‘added money’ was an 
‘unknown quantity.’” The stakes 
were, of course, but an insignifi- 
cant portion of the receipts. When 
Miss Elis, the object of her mas- 
ter’s affection, not to say adoration, 
carried off the Goodwood Cup, Mr 
Kent remarks: “ Never have I 
seen money staked so lavishly as 
it was by Lord George on the one 
hand, and by the Danebury party 
on the other.” On that occasion 
his amour propre was deeply in- 
volved ; and when the Goodwood 
mare came in before Mr Gully’s 
Weatherbit, “Lord George, al- 
though showing noexternal signs of 
elation, gave me to understand how 
much he was gratified, exclaiming, 
sotto voce, ‘I think I have at last 
got the better of Danebury.’” The 
winning mare stood for her por- 
trait, which was presented to the 
elder Kent, with a still more grati- 
fying letter. When Lord George 
saw his favourite on canvas, he 
was so charmed that he begged 
the artist to paint him the fac- 
simile, which now hangs on the 
walls of Welbeck. Miss Elis was 
blessed with the sweetest of tem- 
pers, but some of the other ladies 
who made various conquests showed 
the pretty caprices of their sex. 
There is a capital account of the 
humouring and training of My 
Mary, who had been bought cheap 
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for her beautiful shapes, notwith- 
standing her infernal temper. She 
astounded the experts, who knew 
her well by reputation, when, 
ridden without spurs and in a 
snaffle, she gained the Great York- 
shire Handicap. Lord George ap- 
pears to have shared the doubts, 
for he only netted a trifle of 
£15,000 ; but he effusively compli- 
mented Kent on .a triumph of 
training. He had no reason to 
complain of the pecuniary trans- 
actions of the year, for his 
winnings were believed to amount 
to £100,000, and that very prac- 
tical consideration must be taken 
into account when we estimate 
the sacrifice of betaking himself 
to politics. He always encouraged 
his masters of the horse to hold 
festival with their friends in cele- 
bration of his victories. During 
the meetings at Doncaster the Turf 
tavern used to be the rallying 
centre of those joyous spirits in 
the exuberance of triumph. His 
lordship paid the dinner bills, and 
supplied unlimited champagne. 
Kent knew he had carte blanche, 
and on one occasion the wine-bill 
came to £75. As it chanced to 
be the celebration of carrying off 
the Champagne Stakes, the guests 
had consistently stuck to that 
costly liquor. “I am very glad 
to hear it,” was the comment of 
the generous entertainer, when 
Kent mentioned the amount with 
some misgivings. 

In 1846 the annual expenses of 
the stables had risen to £40,000. 
That sum had to be made good 
before there was a shilling of 
profit, so we can conceive the 
demands on the time and the 
energies of the owner of the over- 
grown establishment. Mr Kent 
remarks that with such horses as 
Surplice and Loadstone—and if 
anything, Lord George was in- 
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clined to overestimate them—he 
would have won such sums on the 
races of 1848 as have never been 
landed before or since. Thus it 
was at the climax of an unprece- 
dentedly successful racing career, 
and with the fairest promise of a 
still more brilliant future, that he 
was reluctantly constrained to be- 
come the leader of a party. He 
felt that he must choose between 
the Turf and statecraft, and he 
was never the man to do things 
by halves. He seems to have seen 
the path of duty so plainly that 
he did not care to consult any of 
his intimates. Again we must let 
Kent tell his own story. On the 
evening of the Cup day at Good- 
wood, 


“ Some of the guests assembled round 
the Duke of Richmond’s table fell to 
discussing the magnitude of Lord 
George’s racing establishments, and 
the large number of horses that he 
had in training. Suddenly his lord- 
ship, who appeared to be more than 
half asleep, struck into the conversa- 
tion with the question, ‘ Will any of 
you give me £10,000 for all my lot, 
beginning with old Bay Middleton 
and ending with little Kitchener, and 
take them with all their engagements 
and responsibilities off my hands?’ 
Mr George Payne immediately re- 
plied, ‘If you will give me till to- 
morrow at noon, Bentinck, to consider 
the matter, I will either accept your 
offer or will pay you down £300 if 
I decline it.’ ‘Agreed, said Lord 
George, quietly ; and upon that Mr 
Payne sat down by his lordship’s 
side, and they entered into a long 
sotto voce conversation with each 
other.” 


Mr Payne begged Kent to con- 
tinue in charge of the stud, offer- 
ing an advance of £500 in his 
salary. Kent, although he bitterly 
regretted Lord George’s decision, 
was naturally inclined to accept 
and to engage himself with the 
horses. But he considered that 
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he had another master in the Duke 
of Richmond, and he declared 
very honourably that he could 
not decide till he knew that his 
Grace would be willing to dis- 
pense with his services. There 
is an almost touching account of 
his interview with the Duchess 
in her boudoir. “John,” said her 
Grace, “if you leave Goodwood, 
there will be an end to the delight 
and pride we have taken in our 
horses.” “John” could not, of 
course, resist the appeal, and so 
his answer to Mr Payne was in 
the negative. Mr Payne, with his 
long experience of racing men, 
must have valued Kent as highly 
as the Duchess did. For “next 
morning at breakfast he pulled 
out his pocket-book, and, without 
a word, handed £300 to Lord 
George.” Finally, all the horses 
were transferred, at that very 
inadequate price of £10,000, to 
Messrs Mostyn & Lloyd, who soon 
found they had made a most pro- 
fitable bargain. The confederates 
became possessors of 208 thorough- 
breds, with all the paraphernalia 
of a perfect stable; and they re- 
fused within two months £12,000 
for four of the pick of the animals. 
As for Surplice and Loadstone, 
they surpassed expectations, and 
both were entered for the Derby. 
There is a dramatic and sensa- 
tional description of how Mr 
Francis Villiers came to grief, 
and very nearly to utter ruin, by 
standing obstinately upon Load- 
stone instead of his companion. 
Kent warned him in vain that the 
trials were deceptive,—that Sur- 
plice was the laziest of animals till 
stripped. Mr Villiers would pile 
the money upon Loadstone, till in 
a melancholy hour, at one of the 
latest trials, his eyes were opened. 

“Then followed a scene which, 
‘while memory holds her seat, I 
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shall never forget. Mr Villiers had 
witnessed the trial on foot, standing 
about half a distance from the win- 
ning-post. When I rode up to him 
he threw both his arms into the air, 
and exclaimed in a frantic state of 
excitement, and with ghastly pallor 
upon his countenance, ‘ [ am a ruined 
man! I am a ruined man! What 
on earth am I to do?’ ‘ Whose fault, 
sir, is it?’ I could not help replying. 
‘Whom have you to blame but your- 
self?’ Wringing his hands, and in 
accents of despair which moved me to 
pity even in the midst of my natural 
resentment, he kept on talking to 
himself more than to me: ‘If I back 
Surplice for large sums for the Derby, 
it will be odds on him before I am 
half-way out of my difficulties.’ After 
waiting a little until he had partially 
recovered from his overpowering agi- 
tation, I ventured to say to him, ‘ Mr 
Villiers, the Derby and St Leger have 
been won only once by the same horse: 
if you back Surplice to win them both, 
the bookmakers will lay you long 
odds, and before four months have 
elapsed you can win as much money 
as you like.’ This advice I have good 
reason to know that he subsequently 
followed, and thus avoided the total 
ruin which otherwise must have be- 
fallen him.” 

Others besides Mr Villiers had 
laid lavishly against Surplice, and 
extraordinary precautions were tak- 
en to bring him safe and sound to 
the starting-post. With his prov- 
ender he was locked up in his van, 
and was escorted to the station 
by a troop of mounted stablemen, 
headed by the elder Kent and a 
Bow Street detective. From Red- 
hill Junction to Headley the crack 
had again to go on wheels. He was 
fed on corn brought from Good- 
wood, washed down by water 
fetched by Kent himself from a 
distant spring. On the Derby day, 
the Kents rode on either side of 
him to the course. His constitu- 
tional laziness, whether in clothes 
or out of them, went far to ex- 
plain the wild fluctuations in the 
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betting. But Kent had instructed 
the jockey that the horse must 
be ridden out to the last, and so 
Surplice achieved a victory with 
barely a neck to spare. A touch 
the less of the spurs might have 
made all the difference; but at last 
one of Lord George’s colts had come 
back to the stable with the coveted 
blue ribbon. 

Alas ! to his deep mortification, 
he had no longer any immediate 
concern in the matter. He had 


missed the grand object of his 
ambition, and for once his iron 
fortitude failed him. Disraeli met 
him in the library of the House of 
Commons the day after the Derby. 


“He was standing before the book- 
shelves with a volume in his hand, 
and his countenance greatly disturbed. 
. . - He had nothing to console him, 
and nothing to restrain him except 
his pride. Even that deserted him 
before a heart which he knew at least 
could yield him sympathy. He gave 
a sort of superb frown. 

“¢ All my life I have been tryin 
for this, and for what have I sacrific 
it !’ he murmured. 

“Tt was in vain to offer solace. 

“You do not know what the Derby 
is,’ he moaned out. 

“¢Ves,I do. It is the blue ribbon 
of the Turf?’ 

“*Tt is the blue ribbon of the Turf,’ 
he slowly repeated to himself; and 
sitting down at the table, he buried 
himself in a folio of statutes.” 


Next to Lord George, to whom 
he may have been said to have 
been bound soul and body, Mr 
Kent was devoted to his Grace 
of Richmond. Notwithstanding 
differences in station, they formed 
a triumvirate intimately united 
by their common tastes and sym- 
pathies. No racing men could 
have desired a more able or re- 
liable master of their stables than 
Mr Kent, and we have seen how 
the Duke and his consort recog- 
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nised that. One of Mr Kent’s 
most interesting chapters is given 
to his Grace. He calls the late 
Admiral Rous over the coals for 
not making the Duke a third with 
Lord Glasgow and the Duke of 
Portland among the owners of 
horses who raced solely for honour 
without one mercenary thought— 
though indeed there are others, and 
notably Lord Falmouth, who might 
have been included in the too 
limited category. But the Duke, 
unlike his friend, was a _ stock- 
breeder and sheep-farmer as well 
as a Turfman, and we can remem- 
ber some of his after-dinner 
speeches at gatherings of the 
Sussex militia, when he made his 
favourite allusion to the time when 
he left the service and took to 
breeding southdowns. And we 


are very glad in these pages to 
welcome the pleasant chapters in- 
spired by the ready pen or the re- 


tentive memory of our old friend, 
Sir William Gregory. Mr Kent 
reminds us that before he became 
a valued servant of the Crown, 
and was preferred to the most ap- 
preciated of colonial appointments, 
Sir William had been one of the 
celebrities of the Turf, and had 
wellnigh brought his fortunes to 
shipwreck. He is indebted fora 
conspicuous place in this volume 
to his having been the intimate 
ally, the counsellor, and the con- 
fidential agent of Lord George 
Bentinck. Towards the end of 
his life, and when he had retired 
from the public service, whenever 
he left Galway for London he was 
a familiar figure and a frequent 
diner at the Atheneum. Before 
death had scattered that chosen 
company, he was generally to be 
seen at the table in the north- 
eastern corner, with Hayward, 
Chenery of the ‘Times,’ Kinglake, 
whose passing-away was soothed 
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by the affectionate attentions of 
Lady Gregory, and Sir Edward 
Bunbury, the only survivor. At 
that table we have often had the 
pleasure of meeting him. And 
now we recall with astonishment 
how seldom he cared to revert to 
the exciting passages of his earlier 
life. Yet, as we see from the 
letters published by Mr Lawley, 
he can have had no reason for his 
reticence beyond the courteous idea 
of conforming himself to the tastes 
of his company. Never was there 
a brighter, a more genial, or a more 
versatile Irishman—and that is 
much to say. We made his ac- 
quaintance when he was advanced 
in years, but we can well imagine 
what he must have been in the hot 
flush of his youth and energy and 
high spirits. Here in these pages 
we have him painted just as we 
should fancy him : nor can we won- 
der that Lord George, a shrewd 
judge of men, should have liked 
him, and trusted him implicitly. 
In his friendships Gregory was 
staunch almost to a fault, and 
the only time we remember to have 
seen him out of temper was when 
we carelessly said something im- 
peaching the hospitality of one of 
his countrymen and old comrades, 
who had been our Minister at for- 
eign courts. These reminiscences 
of him are very racy and Lever- 
like. But we must curb our in- 
clination to quote at large, and be 
contented with a specimen or two 
taken at random. Here is a re- 
collection of that lively sport of 
rat- hunting, of which Colonel 
Crawley partakes in ‘ Vanity Fair’ 
while the days of mourning for his 
respectable father were being ac- 
complished. 


“Tf ever you have occasion to deal 
with Nat, or Captain Tommy Gardnor, 
pray remember that they, General 
Peel, and I formed a band of devoted 
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rat-hunters, who betook themselves, 
after the races, to their favourite pas- 
time on a fine evening during the 
July or First October meetings. Our 
champ de bataille was generally some 
oat -stacks scattered here and there 
just outside the little town, on the 
Cheveley estate, which belonged to 
the Duke of Rutland. As evening 
began to fall, Nat, the famous jockey, 
would ride up to Peel, and touching 
his cap, would remark, ‘We shall 
have a sure find to-night, Colonel, if 
convenient to you to come. Not 
much difficulty was generally expe- 
rienced about getting ‘the Colonel’ 
and all of us to acquiesce. Accom- 
panied by a professional rat-catcher, 
plentifully supplied with ferrets, and 
with several terriers at his heels, Nat 
led the way. Scarcely were the fer- 
rets turned into the ricks before the 
rats came tumbling out, and men and 
dogs were soon engaged in hot pur- 
suit. One afternoon Tommy Gardnor 
was standing underneath the rick 
with his mouth wide open, when a 
huge rat jumped down, and fell upon 
the gaping orifice. ‘Bless my soul, 
Captain !’ exclaimed Nat, ‘I thought 
it was old Squire Thornhill jumping 
down your throat!’ After dinner we 
used to recount our exploits to the 
old Duke of Rutland, whom Colonel 
Peel treated with a mock gravity 
which it was ‘impossible to witness 
without a painful effort to repress 
one’s own laughter. His Grace took 
much interest in our sport, exclaim- 
ing, ‘I am deeply indebted to you, 
gentlemen, and to Flatman, your 
fugleman, for extirpating the rats, 
which were destroying my ricks.’ He 
would not, probably, have been so 
grateful had he been aware that one 
day I asked Nat how he found out 
the stacks which were most infested 
with vermin. ‘ Between you and me, 
sir, he replied, ‘there is not much 
difficulty ptt it. After the Second 
Spring Meeting I turn down a few 
rats to stock a rick with, and by the 
First October, if not by the July 
Meeting, they are quite ready to be 
drawn.’ ” 


He tells how the money-lenders, 
who followed in the train of the 
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betting aristocracy, as the Jews 
came in the rearguard of medieval 
armies, were hospitably treated or 
the reverse, according to the luck 
of the backers :— 


“*'That was nice consolation’ [for a 
heavy loss], added Payne, ‘for a young 
fellow who had to pay £24,000 next 
day; but I took his advice all the 
same, and got back £12,000 when 
Memnon won the St Leger in 1825.’ 
‘But how did you get the money for 
the settling day after Jerry’s easy 
victory?’ ‘Oh! that was all right, 
he exclaimed. ‘In those days I al- 
ways posted down to Doncaster with 
a money-lending fellow of the name 
of Hitchcock. Until the St Leger 
was over nothing was good enough 
for him. “ Hitchcock, let me give 
you some more venison-fat ;” “Waiter, 
bring a bottle of that champagne 
which Mr Hitchcock liked last year ;” 
“ Hitchcock, I have kept a fine fat 
partridge specially for you; let me 
give you the breast!” I[t was lovely 
to watch him writing cheques, like a 
lamb, when things went wrong. But 
if the St Leger came off all right, and 
no money was wanted, the devil a 
bit of venison-fat did he get, or any- 
thing else, except the partridge drum- 
sticks.’” 


The late Mr Bowes, the happy 
owner of many famous race-horses, 
and of the magnificently wooded 
domains on the Wear, which have 
passed to Lord Strathmore, must 
have been one of the coolest and 
least impressionable of mortals. 


“When Mundig won the Derby in 
1835, Bowes, who won nearly £20,000 
on the race, returned from Epsom 
quite unmoved. A friend of mine, 
long ago dead, happened to dine that 
same evening at Crockford’s, and 
asked the waiter who that dark pale 
young man might be who was dining 
very quietly by himself in a corner 
of Crockford’s superb salle-d-manger. 
‘Oh, sir,’ replied the waiter, ‘that is 
Mr Bowes who won the Derby this 
afternoon.’ The same imperturba- 
bility was displayed by him at Don- 
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caster, where, from the top of the 
Jockey Club Stand, he saw his fine 
colt, Epirus, driven on to the top of 
the bank on the other side of the 
course, where he fell, extinguishing 
his chance of winning a race which, 
with his fine speed and in very 
moderate company, it would have 
been impossible for him to lose. 
Bowes had a long telescope through 
which he watched the race, and was 
surrounded by people eager to know 
all that was going on. When the 
catastrophe occurred he shut up his 
telescope, merely remarking, ‘ My 
horse has fallen, and I think Bill 
Scott is killed’ As matters fell out, 
the famous Whitewall jockey got off 
with a broken collar-bone.” 


But perhaps the gem of a spark- 
ling collection of anecdotes tells 
of a match over the dinner-table 
at Newmarket, when General Peel 
backed a sporting novice in a 
bibulous contest with Lord Eglin- 
ton of the Tournament. His lord- 
ship prided himself on being able 
comfortably to walk away with 
more champagne, which was his 
liquor of predilection, than any 
man in the United Kingdom. 
General Peel’s novice came of one 
of the hardiest breeds in Scotland, 
for he was the son of the stormer 
of Seringapatam, whose Spartan 
mother’s plaint, when she heard of 
him being in the hands of the 
Mohammedan enemy, was, “ Lord 
pity the puir chiel that’s chained 
to oor Davie!” 

“General Peel, always full of fun 
and ready for every kind of frolic, 
avowed that he knew a novice whom 
he would produce next day at dinner, 
and would back for a pony to drink 
more champagne than the Scotch 
Earl, if the latter would accept the 
challenge. Nothing loath, Lord Eg- 
linton took up the glove, and next 
day at 7.30 p.m. in walked General 
Peel, accompanied by a tall, thin, 
wiry, long-legged customer, who look- 
ed for all the world like a pair of 
elongated tongs. ‘Let me introduce 


you to my brother-in-law, Sir David 
Baird,’ exclaimed the General. Most 
of the guests, who were about to dine, 
did not know Sir David by sight; 
others had heard of his feats across 
country, and some two or three were 
aware of his prowess at the dinner- 
table. Few, however, anticipated 
that the owner of the invincible 
Dutchman would have to lower his 
colours that night to his brother Scot. 
The match was to be bottle against 
bottle—that is to say, when one man’s 
bottle was empty, the other was re- 
quired to finish his, and then each 
had to begin a new one. Lord Eg- 
linton took the lead at a tremendous 
pace, hoping to choke his antagonist 
before the first three bottles were 
consumed. Simultaneously he kept 
on chatting merrily, and laughing, as 
was his wont, while the novice held 
his peace, but stuck steadfastly to his 
task. Soon the ominous silence pre- 
served by the latter, and the perfect 
ease with which he held his own, 
“without turning a hair,” began to 
tell upon his more loquacious anta- 
gonist, who was evidently going in 
difficulty. At last Lord Eglinton 
turned as pale as death, and rose 
slowly from his chair, exclaiming, ‘I 
can do no more.’ The struggle was 
at an end, and the defeated champion 
retired to bed, while the novice play- 
ed billiards with Osbaldeston, winning 
two games out of three against that 
accomplished player.’” 


Next morning Sir David, as 
fresh as paint, was to be seen 
cantering his hack upon the heath, 
and luxuriating in a pipe of the 
strongest cavendish. 

We might mention Sir William’s 
authentic version of the memor- 
able duel at Wormwood Ncrubbs, 
when Lord George consented to 
give a meeting to Squire Osbal- 
deston, whom, rightly or wrongly, 
he had grossly insulted. To sup- 
pose that Lord George could have 
addressed a “chaffing” remark to 
his adversary on the ground, was 
patently absurd to any one who 
appreciated his lordship’s charac- 
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ter. With his many noble quali- 
ties, he was the most vindictive of 
men. Mr Lawley tells an anec- 
dote strikingly illustrative of his 
unforgiving animosity to his cousin 
Greville. And Mr Algernon 
Bourke has another, equally appo- 
site, in the first volume of his 
‘History of White’s,’ recently pub- 
lished for private circulation. A 
single black-ball used to exclude at 
White’s, and Bentinck had been 
persistent against a protégé of 
Greville’s. One evening when the 
ballot was coming on, Greville 
believed the enemy to be engaged 
at the House of Commons, and 
said as much complacently. He 
was disillusioned by a languid 
voice, and Lord George stretching 
himself and rising from the near- 
est sofa, sauntered off to throw in 
“the pill” as usual. 

We would still be lingering 
about that strangely impressive 
idiosynerasy, but we hurry on 
to his sudden and melancholy end. 
Sudden it was, but it should not 
have been surprising. Few men 
had a more magnificent consti- 
tution than Lord George, but he 
tried it, in business as in sport, 
with sublime indifference to con- 
sequences. He would break his 
fast on an egg and a slice or two 
of toast, and then eat literally 
nothing till possibly long after 
midnight. After he had turned 
to politics, each successive day was 
passed in exhausting labour; he 
patiently sat out debates while the 
House was in session, paying keen 
and close attention to the speakers. 
Then the belated dinners must 
have been a sore tax on digestion. 
The session of 1848 had been un- 
duly prolonged, chiefly owing to 
his own strenuous and conscien- 
tious exertions. The exhausted 
House did not rise till the middle 
of September, and Lord George 
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had hurried down to the old home 
at Welbeck with all the glee of a 
schoolboy broken loose. He was 
looking fagged and worn, as he 
well might be, but his spirits had 
never seemed better. Certainly 
not on the morning of the event- 
ful 21st, when he came down to 
the family breakfast ; and after- 
wards he returned to his dressing- 
room to write three letters. The 
first was to his old friend the 
Duke of Richmond, and strangely 
enough it intimated the writer’s 
intention of returning to the Turf 
he loved so well; the second was 
to his political confederate and 
confidant, Disraeli; and the last 
and third to Lord Enfield. After 
his morning’s work, he started on 
the walk to Thoresby. He never 
came back to the Abbey, and par- 
ties were sent out in search of 
him. He was found lying on his 
face near a gate, and had evidently 
been dead for some hours. The 
doctors attributed the death to 
heart-spasm, and the evidence 
taken before the coroner showed 
he had been seen leaning against 
that gate by two of the servants 
on the estate. Disraeli remarks 
that had he made but a sign to 
them he might have been saved. 
Mr Kent, who knew him more in- 
timately, is of opinion that, recog- 
nising the certain advent of death, 
with his self-contained character 
and iron courage he preferred to 
face the end alone. The country 
was shocked and startled by the 
news, and a remarkable tribute 
was paid to the memory of the 
patriotic and disinterested states- 
man.’ When the news reached the 
metropolis, all the ships in the 
river hoisted their colours half- 
mast high ; and yet the mercantile 
community had few opinions in 
common with him. All the more 
was it a memorable tribute to an 
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Englishman of unimpeachable in- 
tegrity and honour, who had sacri- 
ficed his pleasures to the sense of 
his duties, and freely given his life 
to the service of his country. 

It was a memorable tribute to a 
premature death. His countrymen 
of ali shades of opinion had recog- 
nised the lofty nature and single- 
minded integrity of the patriot 
who had so dearly at heart the 
best interests of England. But 
Fate or Providence would seem to 
have been hard upon Lord George, 
and we fear that neither history 
nor posterity will do him justice. 
None but those who were in con- 
fidential political relations with 
him could appreciate his marvel- 
lous mental endowments. We 
know no similar example of a man 
who honourably discharged such 
weighty responsibilities, while as- 
siduously acquiring elementary 
knowledge, and painfully yet 
steadily graduating in statecraft. 
He seemed to seize upon the 


essential points of a question by 
intuition, and his memory for de- 
tails was as wonderful as his other 
gifts. Even the intricacies of 
finance never baffled the novice. 
Always vigorous in attack and 
ready in reply, he was coming 
rapidly to the front as an accom- 
plished and effective debater. 
There was no better judge than 
Disraeli, who knew him and loved 
him well, and Disraeli has not 
exaggerated the panegyrics, for 
which he assigns very good and 
sufficient reason. Perhaps we may 
venture to quote in conclusion the 
opinion of an illustrious veteran, 
who has held high office in many 
Cabinets. Writing only the other 
day, he expressed a desire that 
“the public might realise and ap- 
preciate more fully the powers of 
that remarkable man.” He adds, 
“My persuasion is that, had he 
lived five years longer, he would 
have been Prime Minister or leader 
of the House of Commons.” 
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The Valley of Roses. 


THE VALLEY OF ROSES. 


Baes full of roses, baskets heavy 
with roses, carts laden with roses; 
roses, roses, a feast of roses, a 
surfeit of roses, if that is possible. 
The women stick roses in their 
long braided her, the men in their 
belts, the children pull them and 
play with them, and leave them 
on the road to die. 

There is rose-leaf jam to eat— 
very fresh and sweet it is—and 
there is rose-leaf syrup to drink. 
Every vase and vessel is full of 
roses ; they drop on you from un- 
expected places ; great bunches of 
bright pink heads lying on the 
ground admonish you as you walk ; 
you can make a bed of them if 
you will: go to the granary— 
rosary I suppose it should be 
called—and there you will find 
as soft and sweet a couch as was 
ever laid in the Arabian Nights 


for Eastern princess to dream 
upon. 

This is how it came about that 
I saw such a multiplicity of roses. 


We fulfilled a long - cherished 
scheme and went to Kezanlik, 
the Valley of Roses, in the Bal- 
kans, once the famous rose-garden 
of Turkey. After many hesita- 
tions, inquiries as to the road, in- 
quiries as to the carriages, and 
finally as to the accommodation 
we might expect, I was persuaded 
to make another venture among 
the mountains, and early in June 
we started for Kezanlik vid Phil- 
ippopolis. 

We spent a couple of days in 
the picturesque little capital of 
Southern Bulgaria before setting 
out for Kalofer, where we had 
decided to break the journey in 
order to reach Kezanlik in the 
morning, and thus arrive in time 
to see the rose harvest. Rooms had 


been ordered for us in the Convent 
of Kalofer, and the ever - careful 
local authorities insisted that two 
policemen should ride by our car- 
riage, a precaution taken merely 
to ensure our being well treated 
by the villagers. 

Kalofer lies about fifty miles to 
the north-east of Philippopolis, 
just where the country begins to 
be mountainous, and Kezanlik is 
a valley of the Hadju, or big Bal- 
kans, which divide Bulgaria Proper 
from Southern Bulgaria. Had we 
driven from Sophia instead of 
taking the train to Philippopolis, 
we should have skirted the Bal- 
kans in almost a straight line to 
Kezanlik. 

The plain of Philippopolis is not 
so desolate as that of Sofia; rice- 
fields lie immediately outside the 
town, and occasional clumps of 
trees break the monotony of the 
landscape. The first part of our 
journey was uneventful; but to- 
wards mid-day the coachman, quick 
to observe symptoms of a coming 
storm, urged his four horses to a 
gallop, and after a breathless race 
we reached the hahn of Mehala 
in time to escape the downpour. 

A wooden room, which had a 
general air of insecurity, was as- 
signed to us; it was built over 
the roof as an after-thought, and 
one side was entirely formed of 
windows. I am not fond of blue 
forked lightning at any time, and 
my relief may be imagined when 
the storm suddenly subsided. 

Bania was our next station, and 
there we turned off the main road 
and drove half a mile across the 
grass to visit the sulphur-baths. 
Opposite the bath-houses a refresh- 
ment-stall, displaying iced lemon- 
ade and every variety of sweet 
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syrups, was set in the shadow of 
a cluster of hazel-trees. Women 
and children were lying under the 
trees, some sleeping, others smok- 
ing or sipping the red and yellow 
syrups out of glass tumblers. 

I went into the bath reserved 
for women, and after passing 
through an anteroom arranged 
like the ward of a hospital with 
beds on either side, I found my- 
self standing on the ledge of the 
bath, beneath a dome and above 
a marble basin. The chatter and 
laughter of the bathers as they 
dipped and splashed, mingled with 
the hissing noise of the hot, dark 
water, the fumes of which made 
the whole place damp and stifling. 
Some of the women rested on the 
broad ledge instead of in the ante- 
room; and one dark eyed, dark- 
haired girl, lying on a Turkish 
carpet wrapped in a loose scarlet 
garment, would have made a fit 
subject for one of Alma Tadema’s 
exquisite studies of Eastern life. 

It had grown very hot by the 
time we started again, but we were 
not so much exposed to the sun as 
during the first part of the journey ; 
the arid plain lay behind us, the 
country was greener and fresher, 
and clumps of fine chestnuts gave 
us occasional shade. The moun- 
tains, no longer a mass of grey 
heights with indistinct outline, re- 
vealed unexpected beauties—deep 
gorges and green ravines, from 
which the mountain stream sprang 
foaming over the rocks. Here the 
Balkans are wooded almost to the 
summit, and their overhanging 
woods and winding paths made 
even an indolent traveller like 
myself long to explore and to 
discover. 

Towards evening we reached the 
village of Kalofer, buried amongst 
trees, half on the base of the hill, 
half in the valley. The convent 
stands above the village, and is in 
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its turn overlooked by the monas- 
tery, a larger building situated 
higher on the side of the moun- 
tain, The grounds about the con- 
vent are cultivated by the sisters, 
A well-stocked kitchen - garden 
stretches to the left, while on a 
sunny side, sheltered by the 
mountains, but sloping to the 
valley, spread a great rose-field, 
the first I had seen. 

We were received in the 
courtyard of the convent by the 
mayor of the village, the head 
officers of the military garrison, 
and lastly, by our hostesses, the 
black - veiled, black -robed nuns. 
The former were upright and 
silent, the latter simple and cor- 
dial; and with the help of our 
Bulgarian servant, who interpreted 
between us, I soon became very 
friendly with the old lady supe- 
rioress, and she even patted me on 
the shoulder, saying, “I am sure 
that you make a good lady to your 
husband.” 

The evening was so fine that 
after half an hour’s rest we strolled 
about outside, taking a narrow 
mountain-path at the back of the 
convent. After many curves and 
turns it led us above the rose-field, 
and we stood breathing in the 
strong perfume of the roses and 
locking down the valley, where a 
stream gurgled over the soft rich 
earth. The place was silent and 
lonely, but not desolate, and as 
we turned away, the convent bells, 
sounding for evening service, rang 
out crisp and clear on the still air. 

Before supper the superioress 
showed us over the convent chap- 
el, one of the prettiest orthodox 
chapels I have seen. The gold 
and silver decorations were taste- 
fully distributed, and did not give 
the usual tawdry effect; and the 
embroidered silks, reliquaries, and 
pictures all appeared to be of 
costly materials. 
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We started again early next 
morning on the most enjoyable 
drive I have ever made. The sun 
was hot, but a light breeze blew 
in our faces, rippled the blue 
waters of the Tundja, and went 
singing through the great mountain 
forests beneath which we passed. 
Even the four horses seemed glad 
to be again in harness, and jingled 
their bells gaily, while the police- 
men indulged in little extra gallops 
backwards and forwards, though 
their doughty steeds had_ still 
many a mile to carry them. 

I was astonished at the massive 
stone bridges, well planned and 
well built, over which, however, 
our coachman elected to gallop at 
a break-neck pace, as though he 
expected them to crumble beneath 
us at every moment. Travelling 


in Bulgaria, one is often surprised 
in the wildest parts of the country 
by a substantial token of civilisa- 
tion, though I am obliged to admit 
that these bridges cannot be laid 


to the credit of the present active 
and progressive Government, but 
remain as one of the good legacies 
left by the departed Turks. 

About half-way we stopped be- 
fore a hahn to look at a distillery 
and rose-field, and were welcomed 
by the proprietor, who was also 
landlord of the inn. Seats were 
put for us behind the brazier, 
where it was not a little warm, 
and soon miniature cups of coffee 
were presented to us by his rosy- 
cheeked wife. 

In front of a long shed six large 
caldrons stood over the brazier, 
and into these vessels about a 
hundred pounds worth of roses 
were put with warm water. The 
iron tubes through which the 
vapour escapes passed through a 
long tin receptacle shaped like a 
trough, which was filled with cold 
water, and below which large glass 
bottles stood to receive the first 
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distillation. Three distillations 
are necessary before the oil of the 
rose appears. 

We were shown a small bottle 
into which the essence just dis- 
tilled had been poured. The 
colour is a rich deep gold, and the 
smell is strong, subtle, and pene- 
trating, pleasant for the first in- 
stant, but soon producing a sense 
of giddiness and oppression in the 
head. It affects everything near 
it, and the perfume clings tenaci- 
ously even in the open air. The 
proprietors are secured from being 
cheated, as the peasants cannot 
endure the perfume they them- 
selves manufacture, and make no 
use of it whatever. It is sealed 
up in leaden bottles and sent to the 
great perfume emporiums in Lon- 
don and Paris, and a thousand 
different scents each have as their 
essence a few drops of this rich 
thick oil. 

Interested though we were, it 
was so hot in the shed, and coffee 
made such an unrefreshing bever- 
age on a June morning, that we 
were rather glad to escape from 
our kindly wayside host; and laden 
with bunches of roses, we started, 
towards 10 a.m., on the last stage 
of our journey. 

We drove now under the shade 
of great chestnut and walnut trees ; 
but the woods were soon ex- 
changed for rich pasture - land, 
where here and there a_ rose- 
garden broke the line of corn-fields, 
till at length we reached an open 
space where the roses usurped all 
the ground, and the unenclosed 
gardens stretched for miles on 
either side of us. 

The village of Kezanlik is much 
the same as the other Bulgarian 
villages I have seen — narrow 
streets, open booths, and low 
houses with painted balconies. 
Owing to the kind hospitality 
of Mr Papazoulu we were not 
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doomed to depend upon _ the 
meagre resources of the hotel, 
and towards twelve we drove into 
the courtyard of his massive and 
picturesque dwelling. The house 
was a large square building ; two 
flights of steps led to the verandah 
on to which the hall-door opened, 
and here our hostess cordially 
received us. 

The plan of the interior of the 
house was simple, and one con- 
stantly adopted in the East: a 
large, long room, in shape some- 
thing like the deck of a ship, 
formed the centre of the building, 
and all the other rooms opened 
out of it. This hall was used as 
dining-room, sitting-room, and on 
festive occasions, which are, I be- 
lieve, of frequent occurrence, as 
ball-room, for which latter purpose 
it was eminently suited. 

I was shown at once into a 
spacious, comfortable room on the 
left-hand side. The furniture was 
heavy and solid, a Persian rug lay 
on the floor, and the coverlet of 
the bed was richly embroidered ; 
yellow blinds softened the light of 
the mid-day sun, and bouquets of 
fresh roses, and a glass jug frosted 
with the cold of the water with 
which it had just been filled, were 
set on the broad window-sill. The 
coloured prints on the walls, though 
not perhaps highly esthetic, were 
in harmony with the summer 
weather, and the warm perfumed 
atmosphere of the room. A child 
with her apron full of roses smiled 
down on me from one wall, and on 
another white-clad maidens lay 
sleeping in a very fragile barque 
on very blue waters. After my 
disturbed night I was glad to 
follow their example: I was soon 
sound asleep, and did not even 
dream of roses. 

A couple of hours later I woke 
in answer to the knocking of our 
‘Bulgarian cook, who informed me 
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that every one was waiting in 
the hall, where breakfast was laid, 
and thither I repaired as quickly 
as possible. We sat at a round 
table with a great vase of roses 
set in the midst, and were waited 
on by a little girl in the folds of 
whose veil a knot of the inevita- 
ble roses was tastefully arranged. 
I say “the inevitable roses” ad- 
visedly, for I can no longer defer 
confessing the melancholy truth 
that I was disappointed with the 
roses. 

I had looked eagerly forward to 
the novel sight of miles of ground 
covered with blossoming rose-trees. 
My imagination had revelled in a 
glorious confusion of colour and 
an intoxication ‘of perfume, and 
I was cruelly undeceived by the 
stunted little bushes and small 
pink blossoms, which present no 
variety of size or hue, and are as 
like each other as green peas. In 
short, they are practical, useful, 
money-making roses. Their des- 
tiny is to be boiled in an iron pot, 
and then in another form they 
travel north and south, east and 
west, and make themselves gener- 
ally useful in different quarters of 
the globe. 

Breakfast over, we adjourned to 
a luxuriously fitted boudoir with 
delightfully deep window-seats, in 
one of which I promptly established 
myself. Our host and my hus- 
band went out together; but the 
weather had become cold and 
cloudy, and I was tired enough 
to be glad of an excuse for staying 
at home. My hostess and I ex- 
changed bows and smiles: as she 
was ignorant of French, and I 
quite incapable of conversing in 
Turkish or Bulgarian, we could do 
no more, and she left me to pursue 
her household avocations while I 
dawdled away the afternoon listen- 
ing to the splashing of the fountain, 
and watching the busy inmates of 
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the house as they passed to and 
fro across the court. 

The next morning we were walk- 
ing among the rose-fields by six 
o'clock, and as the weather was 
dull and cloudy, we came in good 
time for the cutting of the roses, 
which had only just begun. We 
kept among the fields near the vil- 
lage, and these are all enclosed 
with quickset hedges and sheltered 
among the woods, much like the 
hop-fields in Sussex. We threaded 
our way through narrow lanes, 
coming now upon a corn-field, now 
upon a rose-field, the latter always 
on the more sunny and less ex- 
posed ground, and I thought how 
astonished an English farmer would 
be to see a garden of mere roses 
sheltered by the precious corn. 

Going through the village we 
met peasants driving carts filled 
with huge sacks, from which 


through a rent here and there 
peeped a rose, and in the lanes 
women carrying baskets full poised 


upon their heads, and children 
holding aprons and handkerchiefs 
filled with the bright pink blos- 
soms. The workers, especially the 
women, evidently enjoyed their 
toil, which, picturesque though it 
looks, could not be light: for the 
most part they sang as they bent 
over the low bushes and snipped 
off the flowers as quickly as the 
eye could follow, with their deft 
brown fingers. I had never seen 
the native dress look to such 
advantage; the white veils and 
chemisettes, heavily embroidered 
skirts, and the bright scarlet or 
orange aprons, harmonised here as 
they failed to do in the barren 
plains of Sofia; but perhaps the 
finer forms and clearer skins of 
the women were the real explana- 
tion of the difference. They smiled 
as we passed, and many came for- 
ward to offer bunches of roses, all 
with roses pinned in their veils 
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and stuck in their broad woollen 
sashes. We accepted their offer- 
ings, though we could not express 
our thanks, and they stared at me, 
pulled at my straw hat, gingerly 
touched the poppies in it, and 
then went back laughing to their 
work. 

After wandering for some time 
among the lanes we turned home- 
wards, and on our way visited our 
host’s rose-field, which was enclosed 
with a high wall like an English 
kitchen-garden. We went into 
the shed where his roses were 
stored ; they lay in masses on the 
floor, spread out to prevent them 
from being crushed, but still nearly 
a foot deep. 

What a rich, pink, sweet couch 
they made, all the heads lying to- 
gether, not a green leaf to be seen, 
and the perfume of these fragrant 
fresh-culled blossoms was not so 
strong as to be oppressive ! 

Very different was the atmo- 
sphere of the other storeroom 
which we visited after breakfast, 
where the precious attar of roses 
was kept in a huge iron safe. 
The air was so heavy with the 
scent that I could hardly bear 
it, and when Mr Papazoulu took 
out the bottles I retired precipi- 
tately and contemplated them from 
a distance. The bottles were large 
and flat, the shape of an ordinary 
hunting-flask, and sealed. He said 
that. he sold the smaller ones at 
£200, £300, and £500, while he 
valued one large one at £1000. 
When kept perfectly free of air, 
the essence is said to last unim- 
paired so long as eighty years. 

In the afternoon Madame S : 
the charming niece of Madame 
Papazoulu, and wife of the Min- 
ister of Finance, paid us a visit, 
and towards evening we drove to 
the village of Shipka. It had 
rained during the day, and the 
mellow evening sunlight made the 
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damp leaves and grass shine, and 
bathed the valley in a warm glow 
of light. We took a circuitous 
path, and drove slowly through 
the thick underwood and over the 
grass, where blue-bells, cowslips, 
and many familiar wild flowers 
grew together, with some that 
were new to me; and then emerg- 
ing from the wood, took a narrow 
zigzag path which led below a 
little village built in the hdllow 
of the hill, and past a stream 
where, from the bank opposite, 
the red fires of a distillery gleamed 
luridly through the trees; they 
shone on the bright garments and 
massive ornaments of the women 
weaving by the water, and on the 
quaint figures of the children 
climbing in the hazel-trees for 
nuts. We paused here for a 
moment, and then followed our 
silvery path until it was lost in 
the valley, and we came in sight 
of the famous Shipka Pass. 

It was this pass which Gourko 
held in’ August 1877 against the 
repeated assaults of Suleiman 
Pasha, and it was here that the 
Turks suffered perhaps their most 
disastrous defeat ; for had they been 
able to regain possession of these 
passes—the gates to Southern Bul- 
garia—the Russians would have 
been unable to continue their 
operations in the north of the 
country. The fatal and inexpli- 
cable error made by Suleiman 
Pasha, in trying to seize the 
enemy's position on the heights 
by a direct attack on their front, 
and thus exposing his men to the 
fire of the Russians, while they 
were struggling to scale the rocks, 
was one of a whole series of errors 
and misfortunes which appear to 
have been as inexcusable as they 
were disastrous. The Russians 
held their position till, in January 
1878, the battle of Shenova gave 
them a final victory, followed by 
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the capitulation of the Turks under 
Vessil Pasha. 

From the village of Shipka we 
drove to the forest of Shenova, 
and I felt grateful to the Russians 
for having spared the giant walnut- 
trees ; indeed nowhere does this 
rich valley show traces of rough 
usage, and it is difficult to realise 
that only a decade of years has 
passed since it was the scene of 
such momentous conflicts. 

The next morning the pleasant 
monotony of our lives—I already 
felt as though we had been living 
for weeks in this rose-girt haven— 
was agreeably interrupted by the 
arrival of two friends from Sofia. 

Like ourselves they were in exu- 
berant spirits, they had thoroughly 
enjoyed the journey, borne with 
philosophy the night at Kalofer, 
and were now eagerly looking for- 
ward to ascending historic heights, 
and to making the most of their 
brief holiday. 

We arranged to ‘pass the after- 
noon together, and decided on 
an expedition to Shipka; but the 
weather, which disposes too often 
of human designs, did not smile on 
ours. All the morning the clouds 
had been gathering in threatening 
masses, and early in the afternoon 
the rain began to fall heavily. 
Some serious-minded person pro- 
posed whist, and we settled to 
a game; but when the weather 
cleared, which it did in a couple 
of hours, a wish for tea was found 
to be the predominant feeling of 
the party. Tea over, Herr von 
and my husband, feeling they had 
no longer a rational excuse for 
staying at home, sallied forth on a 
wet walk, while Monsieur de 
and I embarked on a game of chess 
with our host, and were speedily 
routed with great slaughter. 

The plan of visiting Shipka was 
not abandoned, and it was decided 
that the men should start at five 
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o’clock the following morning for 
the pass, and that I should join 
them at the village for breakfast. 

Mr Papazoulu had foretold fair 
weather, and his prognostications 
proved true. To compensate for 
the wet afternoon and night, all 
nature’s influences on this last 
morning of our stay combined to 
make our regrets more poignant 
by bathing this enchanted valley 
in the peculiarly glorious sunshine 
which follows a storm. 

There was exhilaration in the 
light, crisp air; a golden haze 
hung over the rain-bedewed valley, 
and the wet rose-buds opening 
their hearts to the sun, perfumed 
the air with their heavy sweet- 
ness. 

The women were singing in the 
rose-fields and the birds were sing- 
ing in the woods, and the meek 
buffaloes were slowly drawing the 
creaking carts over the damp 
grass, while here and there some 
privileged yoke-fellow spread his 
huge limbs in a cool marshy spot. 
The corn-fields showed little sign 
of having been injured by the rain, 
and in their deep yellow depths 
nestled great bunches of scarlet 
poppies, beside which our English 
poppies would pale. The blue 
star-like flower which grows here 
in abundance appeared in millions 
at our feet, and the wild sweet- 
peas made a trailing border by the 
rose-fields. The grove of walnut- 
trees through which we had come 
showed shadowy and green behind 
us, while before us rose the moun- 
tains, above whose rugged peaks 
the fleecy clouds hung lightiy. 

General excitement prevailed at 
the village on my arrival, and there 
was a difference of opinion as to 
whether the gentlemen were still 
on the mountain or had reached 
the mayor’s house, where breakfast 
was prepared. Finally, with a 
large escort of villagers, I reached 
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a house somewhat superior to the 
rest, and was welcomed at the door 
by a pleasant-faced woman with a 
train of children at her side. She 
showed me into a plank-lined room 
with seats round the walls and a 
long table in the middle, and I was 
rather dismayed to find that the 
preparations for breakfast consisted 
of “roses and wine.” 

I had not to wait long before the 
gentlemen joined me. They were 
equally enthusiastic about their 
expedition, and hungry for their 
breakfast. 

They had found a herd of camels 
camped on the mountain, and they 
said it was impossible to imagine 
anything more picturesque. The 
women and children gather in front 
of their tents, the drivers with their 
flocks, and the camels with their 
young grazing on the mountain-side. 

Raki or mastich, a strong white 
liquor which in Bulgaria takes the 
place of whisky in [reland or 
Scotland, though hardly drunk so 
generally, was handed round before 
breakfast. After breakfast, which 
consisted of more substantial fare 
than I had been led to expect,— 
vegetable soup, chicken, well cook- 
ed with white sauce, the peculiar 
soft cheese of the country, and 
Turkish coffee,—we visited the 
chapel, which had been nearly de- 
stroyed by the war, and for which 
the pope or priest, a pale-faced, 
timid-looking man, was trying to 
make a collection in order to have 
it renewed. It was with consider- 
able reluctance that we started on 
the drive homewards; but there 
was no time to be lost, as we wished 
to reach Kalofer before dark. 

It was mid-day when we reached 
Kezanlik ; and an hour afterwards 
our friend the coachman, with his 
cap well on one side, and his scarlet 
sash strapped tightly across a clean 
white shirt, his short fur coat 
open, and a cigarette in his mouth, 
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drove his four horses up to Mr 
Papazoulu’s door, followed by two 
mounted policemen. 

We bade good-bye toour kind host 
and hostess with great regret ; and, 
laden with bouquets of roses and a 
great jar of rose-leaf jam presented 
to us by the pretty sister of our 
cavass, we clattered down the 
rough paving-stones of the high 
street, casting many regretful looks 
back at the house where we had 
been welcomed with such cordial 
hospitality. 

We spent the night at Kalofer, 
and early the next morning started 
for Bania, and from thence, taking 
a road on our left, branched off to 
Hisser, thus lengthening our drive 
by three or four hours. 

We reached Hisser under a broil- 
ing sun; and as there is no more 
shade to be got in or outside the 
town than there is at Sofia, I soon 
abandoned Roman remains and 
mineral baths to my husband, and 
took refuge in a most presentable 
inn boasting the only garden in the 
place. 

Hisser is a clean-looking little 
town with dusty white roads and 
houses painted white; and the 
towels and linen hanging out of 
every window, and the dolce far 
niente look of the people, sitting 
at their doors or lounging about 
near the baths, gave it a general 
air of cleanliness and repose. The 
mineral baths ought to be an ele- 
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ment of future wealth—sulphur 
alum, soda, all of which have been 
thoroughly tested and approved by 
Continental doctors—and, indeed, 
if civilisation advances as rapidly 
during the next few years as it has 
been advancing in the immediate 
past, Hisser will probably become 
a summer resort not alone for Bul- 
garians. Of the Roman remains, 
two great archways are certainly 
worth seeing; the arch of one is 
standing, and the partially ruined 
walls of the other measure about 
six feet in breadth. But I know 
that I am not worthy of the sub- 
ject; only in some moods can I get 
up an enthusiasm for “ remains,” 
they have always oppressed me. I 
like beginnings better than endings, 
and the plans for new baths would 
have interested me more than the 
relics of old walls—at least such 
was my humour at Hisser. 

Towards four o’clock we started 
again; and as I looked at the great 
dusty plain stretching before us far 
as the eye could reach, my spirit 
sank ‘and I felt that our idyl was 
over—we were reaching the plain 
of Philippopolis, soon to be chang- 
ed for that of Sofia, where sun and 
dust reign supreme. The land of 
roses and spreading trees, cool 
breezes and mountain streams, lay 
far behind us, and our sojourn there 
already belonged to the past. 

It will always be a bright and 
pleasant memory. 
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Tue further we travel from the 
origin of our species the less con- 
cern does male humanity show to 
enhance what share of beauty it 
may lay claim to, or to screen the 
ugliness it is generally heir to, by 
grace of garments. Among civil- 
ised and well-to-do men, gala cos- 
tume has no key-note now but 
respectability: at weddings as at 
funerals, at garden - parties as in 
Parliament, costume is attuned to 
harmonise with the hurtful cylin- 
der of sable which the supineness 
of our great-grandfathers allowed 
the hatters to impose on them as 
a head-dress, and a hundred hope- 
less years have but served to bind 
more tightly on our aching brows. 
If the chimney-pot hat were com- 
fortable wear—were it sun-proof 
or rain- proof, or easily carried 
when not in use—our allegiance 
to it might be monotonous, but 
at least it would be intelligible. 
But, in plain sooth, it is intoler- 
able in sunshine ; it is so sensitive 
of rain-drops that an umbrella 
must be carried for its special 
shelter; and, when we travel, it 
is as difficult to dispose of as a 
murdered corpse. It cannot be 
concealed ; the accursed thing will 
fit in with no other portion of our 
raiment, and must be provided 
with a special case of grotesque 
and impracticable shape. In 
wear or out of wear, we cannot 
forget its existence nor neglect to 
make provision for its protection. 
Cephalalgic humanity has tried 
every means to be quit of it, but 
in vain. The creature has not 
even a serious name, for no one, 
except the fiend who frames it, 
knows it as a silk hat; school- 
boys, with the contempt born of 
familiarity, call it a “buster” or 


a “topper”; soldiers, scornfully, 
a “stove-pipe” ; civilians, realisti- 
cally, a “chimney-pot.” In vain 
has bountiful Nature provided 
straw, and human ingenuity fash- 
ioned felt : two more perfect sub- 
stances for head-covering could 
not have been devised ; but, per- 
versely, littering our horses with 
the one, and roofing our barns 
with the other, we thrust. our 
thinking organs into unyielding 
towers of pasteboard. In a sim- 
pler age we should have made a 
god of It—prayed to It, sung to 
It, bowed to It, propitiated It ; 
but, having adopted monotheism, 
we are outwardly consistent, and 
are content to insist on taking it 
to church with us. The first in- 
habitant of Mars who visits the 
Earth, and publishes a volume of 
travels on his return, will proba- 
biy describe how, in Western Eu- 
rope, the possession of a chim- 
ney-pot hat is held to be essential 
to salvation. 

There is, at present, no glimmer 
of hope of escape from it. Even 
ridicule, most potent of solvents, 
runs from it like rain from a 
duck’s back, leaving it intact in 
all its pompous, gloomy, perpen- 
dicular absurdity. Nay, the very 
derision with which it ought to be 
treated, is reserved for those who 
attempt to resist its tyranny. 
Witness the fate of Mr Keir 
Hardie (with whom in this, if in 
nothing else, we are in complete 
sympathy): did he not take his 
seat in the new House of Com- 
mons wearing on his haughty 
brow an amorphous arrangement 
in toast-coloured tweed? which 
might, indeed, have, been design- 
ed on more statesmanlike lines, 
and conceived to harmonise more 
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closely with the Senate than with 
the rat-pit, but at all events in- 
dicated a brave man’s effort to set 
at naught the frowns of fashion. 
But, alas for manly independence ! 
all the recognition he obtained 
was a supercilious stare from 
other members, and a rebuke from 
the Speaker for venturing to the 
table of the House without un- 
covering. It was a gallant at- 
tempt, but it hag failed; and we 
entertain the melancholy convic- 
tion that if Mr Keir Hardie is to 
perform good service to his con- 
stituents, it must be by means of 
what nature has put in his head, 
and not what he chooses to place 
on it. 

Mr Keir Hardie’s appearance 
on that memorable occasion, sig- 
nalising his outset as a legislator 
by studied unconventionality of 
attire, irresistibly called to remem- 
brance an observation of Teufels- 


dréckh, whose theory it was that 
the first purpose of vesture was 
not warmth or decency, but orna- 


ment. “Neither in tailoring nor 
in legislating,” he declared, ‘“ does 
man proceed by mere Accident, 
but the hand is ever guided by 
the mysterious operations of the 
mind.” The tweed cap, the 
flannel shirt, the reach-me-down 
suit of Mr Hardie, were, then, not 
merely the everyday attire of the 
horny-handed one, too intent on 
his lofty purpose to bestow a 
thought upon how he should be 
clothed, but the vestments thought- 
fully selected from a slop -shop 
round the corner, as those most 
becoming to the flamen of a robust 
democracy. If the legislating is 
to proceed on the same lines as 
the tailoring, then heaven help the 
statute-book ! 

Teufelsdréckh, by bracketing 
tailoring with law-making, has 
landed us straight in the House 
of Commons, which, in the mat- 
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ter of dress, is remarkably, even 
monotonously, conservative. If 
it were possible to repeople the 
benches with those who occupied 
them thirty years ago, it would be 
found that the fashions of 1862 
were almost identical with those 
which prevail now. Younger men 
might detect minute differences of 
detail in the cut of trousers, the 
height of hats, or the fold of neck- 
cloths, but the general effect would 
be precisely the same. Mr Denison 
was Speaker then, and there is a 
legend that he was the last occu- 
pant of the Chair who took on 
himself to animadvert officially on 
the cut of a member’s coat. It is 
said that he once gently but firmly 
remonstrated with a certain Scot- 
tish baronet for appearing in a 
garment known, we believe, to the 
careless and worldly as a “shaver,” 
but charged for in tailors’ bills 
as a “lounging jacket.” Now, if 
that be true history, it marks 
a change which might otherwise 
escape notice, interesting as denot- 
ing a “mysterious operation of 
the mind.” For in this year of 
grace 1892, in the present Parlia- 
ment, the “shaver” has received 
its apotheosis. 

In this wise. The first duty of 
a new House of Commons is to 
elect a Speaker, and the progress 
of the Speaker-elect from the 
position of a private member to 
that of the First Commoner in 
England is marked, according to 
immemorial usage, by nice grada- 
tions of attire. On the first day 
he appears in mufti—in the morn- 
ing dress of a private gentleman— 
and takes his seat like any ordi- 
nary mortal. Speeches are deliv- 
ered moving him into the Chair, 
to which he replies with suitable 
modesty, tinged with menace to 
evil-doers. ‘The House then ad- 
journs; when it reassembles next 
day the Speaker takes the Chair, 
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not in plain clothes, nor yet in 
full costume, but in an interme- 
diate, fledgeling state of small- 
clothes, dress-coat, and bob-wig. 
The faithful Commons are sum- 
moned to the Lords, whither they 
proceed, headed by the Speaker, 
to receive the Royal assent to 
his election. The custom of late 
years — deeply, we think, to be 
regretted—has been for this to be 
delivered not by the monarch in 
person, but by a Royal Commis- 
sion, consisting of the Lord Chan- 
cellor on the Woolsack, supported 
by three other peers. It is the 
opportunity for a remarkable sar- 
torial display. The Commission 
sits motionless in a row, robed 
in scarlet and ermine, balancing 
three-cornered cocked-hats on their 
noble heads, and looking, for all 
the world, like a show of wax- 
works, The Speaker’s election 
having been approved, he returns 
to the other House, passes to his 
private rooms, and presently re- 
issues in all the panoply of full- 
bottomed wig and silk robe. The 
operation is complete, and _ its 
various stages have each been 
signalised by a change in costume. 
But on this occasion it was in the 
first stage of all that the Portent 
was manifested: when the Speaker- 
elect sat among his fellow-Com- 
moners. Time will show what was 
foreshadowed by the phenomenon : 
it may have presaged the shortness 
of the present Parliament, or the 
looseness of its manners ; but none 
will be found to maintain that, in 
a ceremony rigidly accentuated by 
prescribed changes of costume, it 
was a meaningless accident that 
the Speaker-elect wore a “ shaver.” 

Now it is all very well for Mr 
Peel to play such pranks; he is 
gifted with a handsome head and 
lean and commanding figure, but 
fancy recoils from speculating on 
the effect, supposing the choice of 
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the House to have fallen upon one 
of the fat kind with which the 
pastures of Westminster abound. 
We name no names: we point no 
invidious finger; but whether of 
Lilliputian proportions or on the 
scale of Falstaff, there are plenty 
of members whom it would have 
been simply impossible to promote 
to honour thus scantily draped. 

Benvenuto Cellini describes in 
his autobiography how, having 
been summoned before the Floren- 
tine Council of Eight to answer 
for his part in a brawl, he was 
unfavourably received because he 
chose to appear only in a short 
cloak, whereas his adversaries wore 
mantles and robes. It was con- 
sidered the mark of a disreputa- 
ble character if any one, except a 
soldier, went about the streets of 
Florence in daylight unless in a 
mantle of becoming length; but 
that prejudice we must consider 
finally put an end to by the 
sanction given in his own person 
by the Speaker to free-and-easy 
costume. 


Before leaving the House of 
Commons, we must return once 
more to the irrepressible Hat ; for 
it plays a leading part in that 
assembly. Gentlemen to whom it 
would never occur to wear hats in 
their own houses, sit glued to the 
benches for hours, closely covered. 
It may be said that they keep 
their hats on their heads because 
there is nowhere else to put them. 
But why bring them into the 
House at all? Although the 
Fatherland has not yet been per- 
suaded to remunerate its repre- 
sentatives, it has, at least, been 
thoughtful to provide each of 
them with a peg, whereon hat 
and cloak may be suspended as 
naturally as in one’s own hall. 
If it were the custom to convey 
umbrellas and clouded canes into 
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the Chamber, one might discern 
and sympathise with the motive, 
because of the known altruism 
which inspires some people in re- 
gard to these movables; but one 
must be in the last stages of 
kleptomania before he is tempted 
to appropriate his colleague’s head- 
gear, especially where the average 
quality of the article is so far 
below par. 

There is indeed a certain sym- 
bolism, a mute intelligence, in the 
parliamentary Hat. For instance, 
if you should notice that an 
honourable member, whom you 
are accustomed to see going about 
as closely and constantly hatted 
as the artists represent Napoleon 
to have been in crossing the Alps, 
suddenly appears bareheaded in 
the lobbies, him you may know 
to have been appointed a Whip 
of the party to which he belongs. 
A hatted Whip would be an ap- 


parition as unfamiliar as an ordi- 
nary member in shirt-sleeves. 
Again: the Hat derives consti- 
tutional importance from being 
the only article of attire referred 


to in the Standing Orders. Mem- 
bers are directed to uncover when 
they rise to address the House or 
to move from their places; but 
nobody is obliged to wear a hat 
unless he has a fancy to do so, 
and nobody requires to have com- 
mand of one except in the presence 
of one or two contingencies. The 
first is when, at a certain stage of 
private business, the Royal assent 
has to be intimated by a Privy 
Councillor, who does so by raising 
his hat. The other is of a still 
more exceptional kind, when, some 
irregularity having taken place or 
a point of order arisen, a mem- 
ber desires to address the Chair 
in the interval between a division 
being called and the tellers ap- 
pointed. If he speaks at that 


time, it is prescribed that he must 
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do so without rising from his seat 
and with his hat on. It was one 
of the comical moments during 
the ’80 Parliament, when Mr Glad- 
stone, having to take part in a 
discussion which arose at this pre- 
cise moment, and having left his 
hat in his own room, borrowed one 
from a colleague on the Treasury 
bench. It was many sizes too 
small for him, and it required nice 
carriage on the part of the Prime 
Minister to poise it on his head. 
Mysterious punctilio! Yet how 
fondly the House clings to it! It 
will suffer the very existence of 
the other House to be menaced ; 
with a light heart it will tamper 
with the very tap-root of the Con- 
stitution ; but no one has ever been 
heard to utter a disrespectful word 
against the awful dignity of this 
point in its own ritual. It is far 
from our purpose to do so now. 
We know not in what sacred 
episode of our history this custom 
may have taken its rise, and we 
are disposed to treat it with the 
unquestioning reverence due to 
the Inscrutable. 

But seeing how exceptional is 
the contingency above described, 
and seeing how greatly it would 
contribute to the comfort of mem- 
bers, without, surely, detracting 
from their picturesque aspect, if 
they took to leaving their hats on 
the pegs provided in the cloak- 
room, might not provision be made 
for its occurrence by hanging a 
public Hat in some place of easy 
access within the House, say be- 
hind the Speaker’s chair? or let 
it even be laid on the table with 
the Mace at the commencement of 
each sitting. It is strange that 
this was not thought of in the 
good days of sinecures. The par- 
liamentary Groom of the Hat 
might have defended his privilege 
and salary with far more reason 
than the Hereditary Grand Fal- 
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coner or the Comptroller of the 
Pipe. 

It must be owned that if mem- 
bers ceased to carry their hats 
into the House, one of the few 
sure sources of honest mirth would 
disappear from the debates. A 
member would no longer be able 
to emphasise an impassioned per- 
oration, or illumine a halting one, 
by sitting down on his own hat. 
Nor would it be possible for any 
one to emulate the feat of Mr 
Willis, Q.C., who, standing imme- 
diately behind the Treasury bench, 
did thrice in the course of one 
speech knock the hat of one of 
his leaders over his right honour- 
able nose. 

And now let us dismiss the Hat 
from consideration (would that it 
could be as easily dismissed from 
wear !) with a passing speculation 
as to the tenacity with which, in 
its present form, it has fixed itself 
in our scheme of costume. This 


probably has its origin in the 
jealousy felt by those under middle 
height towards others of more 


commanding stature. The desire 
to level humanity down to one 
standard has undoubtedly given 
rise to many of our fashions. A 
small man may look no bigger with 
a tall hat on, but he fee/s so. A 
hat which adds 4 inches to the 
height of each of two men—one, 
A, being 5 feet high, the other, 
B, being 6 feet high—reduces the 
advantage possessed by B. For 
although he will still be 12 inches 
taller than A, A will no longer be 
shorter than B by one-fifth of his 
(A’s) own height, for 64 inches is 
to 76 as 16 to 19, whereas 60 
inches is to 72 only as 15 to 18. 
£999 is much nearer £1000 than 
£9 is to £10, though between each 
pair there is the same difference 
of 20s. So it looks as if in this 
matter of hats the small men are 
the chief culprits. 
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The same jealousy of superior 
physical advantage has brought 
about many of our ugliest fashions. 
Sculptors and painters sigh with 
vain weltschmer for the small- 
clothes of eighteenth - century 
Macaronis, and the trunk - hose 
of the Elizabethans, but so long 
as some men continue to be born 
with spindle or crooked shanks and 
doubtful ankles, so long will well- 
turned limbs be doomed to the ob- 
scurity of trousers. The excuse 
that trousers are more convenient 
and comfortable than breeches and 
hose is groundless and insincere. 
Wherein lies the convenience and 
comfort of a chimney-pot hat? 
Yet we have clung to it for a 
hundred years. The real reason 
is that, inasmuch as_ indifferent 
legs are in the majority, it has 
been resolved that all alike shall 
be entombed in shapeless tubes 
of cloth. 

It was on the eighth anni- 
versary of Waterloo that the 
British infantry first appeared in 
trousers ; an order from the Horse 
Guards in 1823 having directed 
that blue-grey cloth trousers and 
half-boots were to be worn instead 
of breeches, leggings, and shoes. 
The boots were certainly an im- 
provement on shoes, but it is 
equally certain that marching is 
much harder work in trousers than 
in breeches. Herein the cause of 
artistic clothing received a serious 
blow ; for there are always plenty 
of young men affecting a military 
model, who, when the army was 
forbidden to wear breeches, were 
not slow to follow that example. 


See in what a dilemma our poor 
portrait-painters find themselves. 
Our clothes are now so ugly that 
they have to resort to all sorts of 
device to palliate their evil cut, 
and play pranks with light and 
shade to relieve their tiresome 
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colours. Perhaps the most success- 
ful treatment is that adopted by 
Mr Whistler in his portrait of 
Carlyle, in which the canvas is 
kept to a low and limited tone— 
a kind of gloaming, with no sparkle 
of bright light or vivid colour— 
and the cloaked figure looms like 
a ghost-like reflection of the de- 
parted sage. It isa masterly piece 
of work, yet a gallery filled with 
such shadows of humanity would 
be oppressive ; one would long for 
the flashing glance, the gleaming 
metal, the flush of rich colour 
in which the Venetian masters 
rejoiced. 

As a rule, when a man is to be 
painted, his clothes must be dealt 
with too. Attempts are some- 
times made, rarely with success, 
to avoid this necessity. The late 
Mr Johnston of Straiton, who col- 
lected a large gallery of pictures, 
stood for his portrait as S. Sebas- 
tian, in the nude, with arrows 
sticking in various tender parts of 
his body. One clear objection to 
that device is that, inasmuch as 
English gentlemen are not in the 
practice of appearing in public 
without their clothes, they are not 
easily recognised in that unfamiliar 
state. To be satisfactory, a por- 
trait ought to represent the sub- 
ject thereof as he is best known. 
Moreover, most of us would shrink 
from exposing our acalypt forms 
to be dusted daily by the diligence 
of our own housemaids. There 
would be something uncomfortable 
if the head of a sedate household 
had to take his place, clad in his 
native home-spun or ceremonial 
broadcloth, to read family prayers, 
under a picture showing him as 
he might have been surprised in 
the act of leaving his tub an hour 
before. The fact is, few artists in 
this climate succeed in painting 
the nude: it almost invariably 
gives an impression of the un- 
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dressed. It is most difficult to 
avoid this effect, for to paint the 
human body faithfully some one 
must undress and sit to the artist. 
The skin usually clothed upon is 
of a different colour and texture 
to that on which the sun shines, 
the wind blows, and the rain 
beats ; a man’s back and arms are 
as different from his neck and 
hands as a blanched stalk of celery 
is from the leaves. The painter 
has to supply from his imagina- 
tion the warm tones to which the 
upper surfaces of shoulders and 
limbs would be tanned by habitual 
exposure, and usually fails to do 
so. Etty’s groups of undraped 
figures convey an unpleasant sug- 
gestion of live bait ; and, leaving 
out of account the beautiful con- 
fectionery prepared each year by 
the President of the Royal 
Academy, and skilful abstractions 
like Mr Hacker’s ‘‘Syrinx ” in the 
Exhibition of last summer, there 
has been in the annual show at 
Burlington House only one pic- 
ture during the last three or four 
years which dwells in the memory 
as a thoroughly satisfactory ren- 
dering of the nude figure, yielding 
at once a poetic ideal and conscious 
interpretation of warm palpitating 
flesh and blood. This was Miss 
Henrietta Rae’s “La Cigale,” in 
the Exhibition of 1891. On the 
whole, therefore, for these and 
other reasons too obvious to 
specify, it cannot be urged that 
the British statesman, capitalist, 
squire, author, or other notability, 
should sit for his portrait other- 
wise than fully clothed. 
Sculptors enjoy more freedom 
in this respect than painters, the 
absence of colour helping to con- 
ceal the difference between what is 
nude and what is merely naked. 
But even they are heavily handi- 
capped in their art by the brutality 
of modern garb. Consider the sic 
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sedebat statue of Francis Bacon 
by Sir Thomas Meautys in the 
church of St Michael at St Albans. 
The sculptor has rendered the 
great philosopher’s “full portrait- 
ure in the posture of studying,” 
reclining in his elbow-chair, hatted 
and cloaked ; every detail of dress 
is given down to the rosettes 
covering the shoe-ties, yet every- 
thing pleases ; all harmonises with 
the feeling of restful contempla- 
tion. The hand that were to 
undertake as faithful a likeness of 
Darwin would scarcely prevail to 
carve so beautiful a memorial. 
The very boots would be heard 
to creak—‘ See how vulgar the 
human foot may be made to 
appear !” 


Whence comes it that we men 
have lost all sense of grace in our 
habiliments? Of course it is other- 
wise with women—some reflections 
upon their clothing may be entered 
on presently. How comes it that, 
to quote a high authority, the 
surest test of a well-dressed man 
is that, after parting with him, 
one should be unable to remember 
the colour or material of any 
particular article of his raiment? 
Penelope took just pride in weav- 
ing for Ulysses a purple cloak 
with a hunting scene in gold 
thread. Ought one to be ashamed 
of the pleasure derived from read- 
ing the luscious details of the 
clothes supplied to Jehan le Bon, 
King of France, to solace him 
withal during his captivity at the 
Savoy in London; or may one 
share in imagination his agreeable 
feelings in putting on for the first 
time, as he did on Easter Day 
1358, a suit of marbled violet 
velvet, trimmed with miniver, or 
again at Whitsunday in the same 
year when he wore a new doublet 
of rosy scarlet, lined with blue 
taffeta? Has Goldsmith forfeited 
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any share of our esteem because 
of the delight he expressed in his 
bloom-coloured coat? The Diary 
of Samuel Pepys would not be 
half so readable if it wanted the 
affectionate mention of the writer's 
**close-bodied light-coloured cloth 
coat, with a gold edgeing in each 
seam, that was the lace of my 
wife’s best pettycoat that she had 
when I married her ;” his “ black 
cloth suit, with white lynings under 
all, as the fashion is to wear, to 
appear under the breeches ;” his 
“velvet coat and cap, the first 
that ever I had;” or his “new 
coloured silk suit, and coat trim- 
med with gold buttons, and gold 
broad lace round my hands, very 
rich and fine.” It does not, per- 
haps, much impress the reader 
with the greatness of the diarist’s 
mind to be told how, when he 
went to church, “I found that 
my coming in a perriwigg did not 
prove so strange as I was afraid 
it would, for I thought that all 
the church would presently have 
cast their eyes all upon me;” and 
he brings into relief his prudence 
at the expense of his loyalty when 
he writes, “Hearing that the 
Queene grows worse again, I sent 
to stop the making of my velvet 
cloak, till I see whether she lives 
or dies.” But these details add 
to the lifelike interest of the 
journal, whereas description of 
nineteenth-century tailoring would 
be simply intolerable. 

We smile in our superior way at 
Samuel Pepys’s little vanities, and 
affect to be as unconscious as the 
lilies of the field what we are 
arrayed in; but it is a shallow 
imposture. In reality, we take as 
much thought and pains how to 
be inconspicuous and as little 
different from our fellows as, in 
chivalrous times, knights did to 
make their coat-armour distinc- 
tive. Most men like to wear 
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well-cut clothes: no one cares to 
go about in things that look as 
if they had been made by a-car- 
penter. Trifling differences, which 
can be indulged without attracting 
inconvenient attention, are very 
dearly prized. 

One of the most guileless and 
cultivated men I have ever known 
betrayed some of this pardonable 
affectation. He lived almost con- 
stantly on his estate in the north, 
and certainly was far from extra- 
vagant in the matter of tailors’ 
bills. He declared that during a 
quarter of a century he had only 
bought a single pair of white kid 
gloves, one of which he wore at his 
own, the other at his daughter's 
wedding. But he was the re- 
verse of untidy in his person, and 
invariably dressed for dinner, even 
when quite alone, and always 
buttoned his dress-coat across his 
chest. During one of his rare 
visits to London, Stultz, who was 
then at the top of his profession, 
and, for aught I know, may be 
so still, was called on to make 
him a new dress-coat, which was 
duly executed, and the garment 
sent home. A few days later my 
old friend reappeared at Stultz’s, 
bringing his dress-coat. 

** Look here,” he said, “ this coat 
is not the thing at all; it must 
have been made for some other 
man.” 

“Indeed, Sir William,” replied 
Mr Stultz, “that is surprising ; 
we have always succeeded satis- 
factorily with your orders. Some 
slight alteration in the figure, 
perhaps. We don’t grow any 
younger, Sir William, eh! Let 
us try it on.” Which being done, 
“It appears a perfect fit, Sir 
William,” continued the artist, 
standing back to admire his own 
handiwork ; “your figure does not 
seem to have changed in the least.” 

“But it won’t button, man,” 
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rejoined the customer, tugging at 
the lapels. 

“No, Sir William; it is not 
intended to do so. Dress-coats 
are invariably worn open.” 

“But I like mine to button 
across.” 

‘Most unusual, Sir William,” 
sighed Mr Stultz; ‘in fact, I may 
say it is never done.” 

* But I tell you I always wear 
my coat buttoned in the evening, 
and I don’t care two straws what 
other people do.” 

“Oh, Sir William! if it is a 
CHARACTERISTIC, that is another 
matter” —and the cutter being 
sent for, the necessary alterations 
were planned on the instant. 

The name of Stultz recalls an 
incident in my own early days, 
illustrating how, in spite of ap- 
parent disregard, the slightest 
departure from the prescribed cut 
brings ridicule upon the innovator. 
Every one who has been at Eton 
has realised the gravity of “‘ going 
into tails.” The round jacket, 
falling collar, and black tie are 
discarded for a cut-away coat, 
stick-ups, and a white choker. 
Well, the day had arrived when 
I was to go into tails, and repair- 
ing to Mr Stultz, I desired to be 
supplied with a coat. 

“What sort of coat, sir?” in- 
quired the dignified gentleman in 
the front room. 

“Oh, one with tails,” I said, 
nonchalantly. 

“ A frock-coat, I presume, sir.” 

“Yes,” I replied, profoundly 
ignorant of the terms of sartorial 
art; and a frock-coat was made 
and duly sent down to my tutor’s. 
Oh, the shock on unpacking it to 
find it was not the correct article ! 
Oh, the heartless laughter of the 
other fellows and the merciless 
chaff that had to be endured! Oh, 
the sickness of hope deferred till 
the right vestment could be made! 
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So wide is the chasm in etiquette 
between a coat with one row of 
buttons and another with two. 

In like degree, as graceful shapes 
have ceased to be sought for in 
designing men’s garments, beauty 
of colour has also been rejected, 
and a preference shown for black, 
white, or neutral tints. In no 
article of clothing is this more 
rigidly prescribed than in leg-cov- 
ering; and this is the more remark- 
able because the word “ breeches ” 
is supposed to be derived through 
the Roman form braccee, from the 
Celtic breac, which means varie- 
gated, of many colours. This 
marked preference for sombre hues 
arises, in part, from the same de- 
sire to neutralise the effect of phys- 
ical superiority which has spoiled 
the shape of modern clothes. 

It is part of the same plan which, 
as is well known to ethnographers, 
takes the form of tooth-breaking 
among primitive people in different 
parts of the world. Just as an 
influential Batoka of East Africa, 
or a Penong of Burmah, whose 
teeth happened to be defective, 
feels happier when he has per- 
suaded other young men of his 
tribe to deface their faultless ivory ; 
so a European grandee, of bilious 
or dyspeptic habit, would look with 
prejudice on one whose clear com- 
plexion and ruddy cheeks gained 
brilliancy by contrast with pale- 
blue satin or carnation silk; he 
might at least have the sense to 
eschew such combinations in his 
own attire, and, by showing pref- 
erence for sombre tints, tend, in 
virtue of his position and influence, 
to set the fashion flowing that 
way ; for, as Quinctilian observes, 
quidquid principes faciunt, pre- 
cipere videntur. But another mo- 
tive probably contributed to the 
discouragement of bright hues— 
namely, the difficulty of making up 
one’s mind amid competing dyes. 
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Montaigne declares he would not 
be bothered about it, and never wore 
anything except black or white. 
He lived in an age of polychrome 
clothing (francois accoustwmez a 
nous bigarrer, as he observes), and 
a mind so full of activity as his 
might well be impatient of the 
problem of colour arising every 
time he ordered a suit of clothes. 
But he can hardly have foreseen 
the lamentable effect upon the 
aspect of society brought about 
by universal compliance with his 
practice. Viewed at a little dis- 
tance, a crowd of men, whether on 
a race-course, on the streets, in an 
assembly, or elsewhere, looks as 
cheerful as a flock of rooks with- 
out their gloss, or a meeting of 
chimney-sweeps without their use- 
fulness. And there are plenty 
of vacant minds which might be 
profitably applied to a revival of 
beauty in dress. We prate much 
more about beauty now than men 
did when there was far more 
beauty about. Sir Francis Dash- 
wood used to say that Lord Shrews- 
bury’s Providence was an old, 
angry man in a blue cloak ; future 
students of the history of the 
nineteenth century will picture to 
themselves the notables of that 
age as animated pillars of soot. 


It is difficult to decide whether 
the gradual suppression of magni- 
ficence in male attire and the 
development of feminine finery 
among civilised races, is more 
interesting to the zoologist, the 
anthropologist, or the moral phil- 
osopher. 

To the first of these it is a per- 
plexing departure from the scheme 
of nature, where it is a rule that 
any marked difference between the 
sexes confers greater splendour 
upon the male. The peacock and 
peahen, the lion and lioness, the 
stag and the hind, are common 
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examples of a principle which, 
among the higher animals, finds 
its only exception among certain 
falcons. 

The anthropologist will find some 
analogy in the practice of the Fiji 
islanders, whose women are decora- 
tively tattooed, but not the men. 
On the other hand, among a neigh- 
bouring people, the Tongans, it is 
the men who are tattooed and not 
the women. Moreover, the Fijians, 
who consider themselves much 
superior to the Tongans, have in- 
vented a legend to account for this 
anomaly. 
a messenger was sent from Tonga 
to Fiji to obtain information about 
the correct fashions among people 
of social standing. Swinging mer- 


rily along on his return journey, he 
kept repeating aloud the precept 
he had committed to memory, so 
as to be sure and deliver his mes- 
sage correctly. “ Tattoothe women 


but not the men; tattoo the 
women but not the men; tattoo 
the — Damn!” —he had struck 
his bare shin against a stump in 
the grass. After some minutes’ 
halt to rub the bruised limb, he 
resumed the route, but the rhythm 
of his chant was broken, for by 
the time he arrived at Tonga, he 
had it—‘“ Tattoo the men, but not 
the women.” And ever since, the 
Tongese braves have been beauti- 
fully ornamented ; but the ladies 
are allowed to remain as Nature 
planned them. 

As for our moral philosopher, 
his opinion’ does not count for 
much in matters of dress, or its 
substitute—tattooing. He prob- 
ably wears a shocking bad hat, 
with marks of ancient rain-drops, 
which, like those on the Corn- 
cockle flags in the New Red Sand- 
stone, having once been allowed 
to dry, are practically indelible. 
His umbrella is robust enough to 
shelter three abreast, but, honest 
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man, he had left it in the stand at 
the British Museum, or his mind 
was too busy with a complicated 
train of thought to allow him to 
put it up at the right moment. 
His theory of feminine dress finds 
no favour with the wife of his 
bosom or his daughters; they be- 
wilder him by the mutability of 
their fashions, for no sooner has 
he found a parallel in dress-im- 
provers to the worship of Venus 
Callipyge, than, lo! they have 
melted away, and an unaccount- 
able protuberance appears some- 
where else. He prepares un- 
answerable arguments against the 
cruelty of adorning hats with 
feathers and the bodies of little 
birds, but, before he can produce 
them, ribbons and flowers are all 
the mode. 

Perhaps women devote them- 
selves to the details of millinery 
all the more because we men have 
allotted to them more than a fair 
share of the dull things of this 
life. We have left them com- 
paratively little on which they 
can occupy themselves agreeably. 
They have books, of course, but 
books only serve as a whet to 
active employment. The daily 
round of household duties, the 
weekly discharge of bills, the 
tedious routine of morning calls, 
visitation of the sick—everything, 
in short, that bores a man is cast 
upon his wife; no wonder if her 
thoughts attach themselves to 
matters of toilet, which we de- 
spise as being beneath our dignity. 
And thereby we, who are the 
oppressors, derive unmerited ad- 
vantage, for we are free to feast 
our eyes on the pretty things in 
which the fair sex go pranked. 

Not that our enjoyment is with- 
out alloy. Feminine costume is 
subject to the most sudden and ex- 
cruciating variations. No sooner 
have we learnt to delight in a sim- 
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ple, becoming fashion, than instant- 
ly the Evil One, whose dwelling- 
place is in Paris, contrives some 
mock deformity, and every woman 
of spirit hastens to adopt it. 
There is nothing in the human 
frame more pleasing to the eye 
than the sweet lines of a woman’s 
shoulder ; yet this is precisely the 
part which, during the last year 
or two, the malice of modistes has 
concealed with every ingenuity of 
structure. Vertical humps have 
been placed there, contrived so as 
to make the chest look as narrow, 
the shoulders as high, and the 
neck as short as possible. 

Now, is it impossible to test the 
strength of this evil spell? Those 
who have analysed and _intelli- 
gently contemplated beauty, know 
how humbling it is to have to con- 
fess that women who do not con- 
form in some degree to the fashion, 
have a self-conscious, and there- 
fore ridiculous, appearance. Yet 


there is nothing more certain than 
this, that all this restless craving 
for change is inspired and sus- 
tained by those whose interest it 


is to supply new clothes. In 
classical times, the part of their 
dress on which women spent most 
money and care was the peplum 
or shawl. In this there was great 
variety; new and elaborate de- 
signs were continually being im- 
ported from Tyre and Sidon, 
and their artistic merit was so 
great that the poets delighted 
in describing them. A _ col- 
lection of shawls often formed 
an important part of a citizen’s 
wealth, or of the treasures of a 
temple. Imagine a _nineteenth- 
century paterfamilias storing up 
the worn clothes of his woman- 
kind! How pleasing it would be 
to exhume a crinoline of thirty 
years ago, or a ponderous bonnet, 
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decked with plumes, of the early 
Victorian age! The zone—dévy 
rap$evixy—has a whole anthology 
of its own in the Greek and Latin 
writers; but even the graceful 
fancy of Mr Andrew Lang is not 
equal to weaving tender sentiment 
into anything so fugitive as the 
waistbands of our daughters. 
Homer’s description of Helen’s 
trailing peplum was full of pleas- 
ing allusion for people of fashion 
many centuries after it was 
written, for the mode was seen 
to be good, and people had the 
sense to stick to it; but who 
would be equal to the task of 
framing in living verse the cos- 
tume worn by a fair one at a 
modern dinner or garden party? 
Even Byron shrank instinctively 
from the attempt, and nearly three 
hundred and fifty stanzas of ‘ Don 
Juan’ must be perused before any 
detailed allusion is made to the 
dress of one of the many fair 
women who bear parts in that 
romance. And then it is the 
Greek Haidée whose attire is 
touched upon, because it, too, is 
Greek.! Ah, the pity of it! 
Paris fashions have killed national 
costume, and the modes endure 
not so many days as they used to 
last years. 

The serious part of this is, that 
the immense cost of women’s dress 
leaves nothing of value behind it. 
Sables are positively the only pur- 
chase that can be looked on as 
a safe investment. The most 
thoughtful selection and design 
of other materials is sure to be 
soon stultified by the imperious 
caprice of Monsieur Worth. By 
no means can the sorrowful folly 
of this thraldom be brought home 
to one more forcibly than by a 
visit to the cases in the British 
Museum, containing the little 





1 Don Juan, canto ii. 121. 
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funebral figures from the tombs 
of Tanagra. The exquisite grace 
of raiment, the delicate hair-dress- 
ing, varied to suit each different 
cast of features, the care with 
which beauty of form is accen- 
tuated instead of being wrapped 
up or distorted,—all convince one 
of the cruelty of the modern sys- 
tem which robs our eyes of legiti- 
mate delight. How would it be 
with us were it the custom to lay 
in the tombs of our departed ones 
little statuettes, representing them 
in their best clothes? Should we 
not shrink from the criticism of 
posterity? It must be confessed 
that women would stand this 
ordeal better than men: still, a 
modern ball-dress, with corsage 
cuttiag horizontally across the 
bust, is a terrible violation of the 
natural lines of the figure, espe- 


cially when, by means of long 
stays, the cincture is thrust away 


down where no sculptor would 
dream of placing it. In the 
name of common honesty, whence 
comes the mock delicacy of for- 
bidding the form of a woman’s 
legs to be seen? Are they more 
suggestive of unlawful thoughts 
than arms and shoulders? Shall 
Diana be accounted less than 
chaste because her statue in the 
Vatican shows her with tunic girt 
well above her bare knees? The 
Spartan virgins were not the less 
reverently regarded because the 
graceful chiton, being open on one 
side to allow freedom of movement, 
flew open as they walked, and got 
them the name of davopypides. It 
is utterly unjust that, because some 
women have indifferent legs, all 
should be compelled to wear long 
skirts on all occasions. If it is 
desired to see which is most be- 
coming, compare an Ayrshire 
dairymaid in workaday attire of 
short pleated petticoat and the 
linen jacket called a bedgown, 
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snooded hair, woollen hose, and 
serviceable shoes, with the same 
girl figged out on Sunday with a 
fly-away bonnet on her head, a 
travesty of Paris fashions on her 
back, trailing skirts, and high- 
heeled Balmorals. Of the two, 
the first is not only the more 
pleasing, but infinitely the more 
modest in appearance. 

Marie Bashkirtseff, in composing 
the most self-conscious journal 
ever penned, was in the habit of 
subjecting her own actions and 
those of others to frank analysis. 
She came to the conclusion that 
the sentiment of physical modesty 
was one arising from a sense of 
one’s own imperfection ; that if one 
could be quite conscious of per- 
fect proportion and beauty, there 
would cease to be any motive or 
impulse to conceal the body and 
limbs. Perhaps it is as well that 
misgivings on this point are pretty 
universal; but, seeing that it is 
fixed by an utterly arbitrary rule 
what portions of the body may be 
displayed and what may be con- 
cealed, it may be permitted to 
enter a protest against the tyranny 
which forbids one young lady to 
show her ankles because another 
one finds it expedient to conceal 
hers. 

One longs for redemption from 
the barbarities of feminine fashions. 
One sighs to exchange the long 
wasp-like waists and tight-lacing 
for the simple, easy gowns of our 
grandmothers, to replace the girdle 
where the Grecian zone was bound, 
just clear of the ribs. But one has 
an uneasy foreboding that the sim- 
plicity of classical toilets might 
be interfered with by the diaboli- 
cal devices of milliners. At the 
close of last century, before small 
waists came, in the inscrutable 
movement of the female mind, to 
be counted a beauty, there was 
an atrocious fashion of wearing 
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pads below the girdle, so that the 
drapery should fall in unbroken 
sweep from the bosom to the 
ground. Many were the shafts 
aimed by ribald writers against 
this extraordinary device; many 
the unjust imputations to which 
it gave rise— 


‘* Some say nature’s rights ’tis invading 
This sham swelling garb to put on: 
For how, with these false bills of 

lading, 
ships by their 
known ?” 


rigging be 


Can 


It passed away, and the last ninety 
years have seen the beginning and 
end of many other modes more 
unsightly and not less absurd. Is 
it hoping too much that, seeing 
how fast the fashions fly, all the 
ludicrous, hideous, and hurtful 
ones will, in the fulness of time, 
have been discarded, and a return 
be made to the only faultless 
model the world has ever seen? 
It was designed by the race whose 
genius led them by the straight 
avenue to consummate art, in dim- 
sighted attempts to reach which 
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goal we have floundered into the 
ditches on either side. There is a 
modest little volume by Mr Moyr 
Smith, ‘Ancient Greek Female Cos- 
tume’ (London, 1882), which well 
illustrates what wearing apparel 
might and ought to be. The chiton 
or tunic in various forms, whether 
made to fasten with clasps, as in 
the Doric fashion, or without them 
in the Ionic (which the women of 
Athens were made to adopt after 
they had killed with their buckles 
the only one of their countrymen 
who returned from the expedition 
to Agina); the flowing peplum for 
indoors or fine weather, to be ex- 
changed for the woollen chlamys 
or himation for outdoor wear ; the 
broidered girdle ; the cothurnus or 
laced boot, leaving the toes ex- 
posed, for rough walking or wet 
weather, and sandals of various 
patterns for town or house wear,— 
these were the chief items in the 
one perfect costume that women 
have ever been content to wear ; 
the only one that should guide us 
in much-needed dress-reform. 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 
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THE BACILLUS OF LOVE. 


I am a bacillus of love. 

That is to say, I am a pre-eminent 
member of the mighty race which 
provides mankind with every facul- 
ty it enjoys, with every impression 
it experiences, with every suffering 
it endures. We bacilli constitute 
the hidden origins which men are 
vainly seeking to fathom ; it is we 
who have lifted man to what he 
is; for to us was confided, from 
the beginning, the task of guiding 
the processes and the proceedings 
of humanity. We are the uni- 
versal suscitating cause; we are 
everything; we are everywhere ; 


without us all would be impossible 
—vunless, indeed, all were done 
otherwise. 

Our existence as the one ruling 
agency is, of course, entirely un- 


known to men, but we have gra- 
ciously permitted them to acquire, 
as a matterof purely pathological in- 
struction, a faint conception of the 
existence of a few of us; some of 
the microbes of disease—low caste, 
unreasoning brutes, whom we high 
potencies despise—have been des- 
cried by them. But of the great 
dominating reality that we are what 
men ignorantly call their will, their 
intellect, their sense, we shall allow 
them to learn nothing; they will 
never become aware that their 
qualities and their defects, their 
capacities and their incapacities, 
their intelligence and their stu- 
pidity, are mere results of the 
higher or lower aptitudes of each 
bacillus at work within them. As 
the present document will be de- 
posited in the private archives of 
my family and will never be seen 
by men,! I cannot be accused of 


betraying our secrets by stating 
this. 

And yet, at the commencement 
of last July, I, personally, was all 
but detected by Dr Pfefferminz, 
the famous Professor of Applied 
Emotions at the University of 
Potztausend. The young woman 
in whom I have the misfortune 
to be at present domiciled — 
Fraulein Flosshilde Stramm—was 
led by my imprudent coadjutor 
who directs her curiosity to con- 
sult the Professor (he is an old 
friend of her family) as to the 
exact composition of the relation- 
ship between the sentiments of 
the heart and contact with young 
men. I was amazed at her raising, 
without any suggestions from me, 
a problem of such a nature; but, 
at the moment, I attached no 
serious importance to it, for I was 
convinced that she had no ideas 
whatever on the subject, and that 
she put the question ‘academ- 
ically,” just as she might have 
asked what was the connection 
between cube root and arrowroot, 
simply to content the analytical 
propensities of the German mind. 
How could she know anything 
about “the sentiments of the 
heart” or “young men”? I had 
not acted on her with respect to 
them, and who else could have 
presumed to do so while I ab- 
stained? She was only eighteen ; 
her education was very incom- 
plete; my colleagues of the in- 
struction section had particularly 
begged me to put no notions of 
love into her head until more 
fruit had resulted from their 
efforts; and it was without con- 





1 It would be a breach of confidence to explain how the document came to be 


published here, 
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sulting either me or them that 
Curiosity was indiscreet enough 
to take her to Dr Pfefferminz 
to talk about what she could 
not possibly understand. That 
learned gentleman, after listening 
with puzzled interest to her inter- 
rogatory—it presented a totally 
new branch of scientific investiga- 
tion to his unadulterated mind— 
considered that it supplied him 
with an admirable opportunity 
for testing a new instrument we 
had just enabled him to invent, 
the “Sensation-source-seeker ” (der 
Empfindungsursprung-sucher), but 
which, of course, as we ourselves 
are the source of all sensation and 
did not mean to be found out, we 
never intended to allow him to 
employ successfully. He put the 
instrument in position, turned its 
full glare suddenly on the heart of 
Friiulein Stramm, and, as I had 
come languidly to the front to 
see what was going on, the Pro- 
fessor’s eye caught me. Having 
no suspicion of my existence, 
he did not recognise me; and, 
most happily, before he had time 
to wonder who I could be, the 
bacilli in his own body perceived, 
in the blaze of light projected by 
the instrument, the danger to 
which I, their illustrious brother, 
was exposed. Sneezing, who hap- 
pened to be foremost, acted in- 
stantly and violently on Dr Pfeffer- 
minz; and when, after taking off 
his spectacles, blowing his nose 
several times, and wiping his eyes 
assiduously, the Professor was able 
to continue his investigations, I 
was far away out of sight in a 
corner of a vein. Poor man! I 
could not help being sorry for 
him. He just missed making the 
most tremendous of all possible 
discoveries. What would have 
been the agitation of the world 
if the newspapers had suddenly 
announced that a German profes- 
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sor had succeeded in laying his 
hand on the bacillus of love! 
The shock I experienced and 
my precipitate retreat into distant 
obscurity had the unfortunate 
effect of leaving Flosshilde exposed 
for several minutes to the con- 
tinued provocations of Curiosity 
and to the unintentionally sugges- 
tive inquiries of the Professor, and 
I had the extreme annoyance of 
observing when I came back that 
the young lady had become ani- 
mated, during the conversation, 
with the most unseemly intention 
to go to the bottom of the subject. 
I grew extremely angry ; had, im- 
mediately, a violent quarrel with 
Curiosity ; and appealed, indig- 
nantly, to the more important of 
my colleagues to support me against 
him, and to assist me to undo the 
harm he had caused. But I had 
the mortification of recognising 
that, instead of rallying round me 
and backing me up, they were 
rather glad to see me in a diffi- 
culty. The truth was—it would 
be useless to conceal it, for the 
whole of this narration turns upon 
it—that I was unpopular. While 
all the others had been labouring, 
more or less uselessly, for eighteen 
years, in the general formation of 
our ward, I alone had done abso- 
lutely nothing for her, and my 
inaction had made them jealous. 
But, how could I have done any- 
thing? The mission with which 
I am intrusted can only be dis- 
charged when the pupil has 
attained an age of relative matur- 
ity—at least there would be many 
inconveniences in setting it in 
action from infancy. Further- 
more, I had always regarded that 
mission as so matchlessly elevated, 
as so immeasurably above that of 
any other bacillus, that I had em- 
ployed the years of Flosshilde’s 
girlhood, not in co-operating with 
the others, but in studying the 
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inner nature of my own exalted 
ministry. As I am _ convinced 
that writing is the most teaching 
form of thinking, I had spent the 
eighteen years in literary labour, 
engaged—under the metaphysical 
influences of my German Univer- 
sity surroundings—in the composi- 
tion, for my own ulterior guidance, 
of a masterly and exhaustive work, 
entitled, ‘The Didactic and Doc- 
trinal Developments of Love.’ 
That work defines the degrees, the 
forms, the classifications of love; 
describes the great laws which 
regulate it ; designates the possible 
exceptions to those laws, and the 
special conditions under which 
exceptions can arise; determines 
the exalted place of love in the 
ineffable harmonies of the uni- 
verse; delineates its relationship 
to the other organised forces of 
Nature; demonstrates that, by 
founding attraction and repulsion, 
it originated gravitation, the tides, 
and the winds; and recapitulates 
the essence of the whole in a 
peroration of glowing splendour, 
in which the adoration of love 
for love’s own dazzling self, for 
its own resplendent inner radi- 
ance, without stooping to the low 
reality known on earth as love- 
making, is set forth as the one 
true end of being. 

I had been so entirely absorbed 
in the composition of this classic 
treatise that I had lived the life of 
a recluse, had seen but little of my 
colleagues, and had been on terms 
of intimacy with scarcely any of 
them. Imagination, Intuition, and 
Grace were indeed my only real 
friends. I must avow, too, that 
my strong conviction of the ele- 
vated position I occupy amongst 
them, of the sublimity of my own 
objects and of the vulgarity of 
theirs, had been manifested by 
me without disguise, and had led 
most of the others to regard me 
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as a haughty aristocrat (which 
I do not deny that I am). 

Indifferent to their opinion, I 
had stood aside and had not 
selected any system for the love 
formation of Flosshilde Stramm. 
I knew nothing of her character, 
as it had been fashioned by the 
others, and I acknowledge that 
it would have been prudent to 
study the character before I se- 
lected the system, in order to ascer- 
tain whether the latter would fit 
in with the former. But this visit 
to Dr Pfefferminz revealed a situ- 
ation of such gravity that I was 
forced to take precipitate action. 
As others had presumed to inter- 
fere with my work, it became 
instantly essential to assert my 
rights and to assume the sole 
direction of Flosshilde’s love, in 
order to prevent her from slipping 
out of my hands. I had no time 
to select a programme, and took 
up, instinctively, the first that 
came into my head—that is to 
say, the programme of the per- 
oration of my book. With light- 
ning rapidity I decided to thrust 
out of Flosshilde’s unprepared or- 
ganisation the notion of “ young 
men,” and to thrust into it the 
majestic theory of loving love for 
love. 

For this purpose I leaped into 
her brain, and, pushing hastily 
aside some inferior workers who 
were suggesting to her at that 
instant to drink coffee and eat 
Gugelhopf, I poured into her the 
sublime conception that love does 
not consist in silly passion for the 
other sex, but in the joy of study- 
ing its own mystic strengths and 
shadings, of unravelling its tran- 
scendent perplexities, of seeking 
out the glories that are hidden in 
its essence. I told her she must 
search for its gorgeous meanings 
in the pure study of subjective 
love, and not stoop to suppose that 
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she could find them in fictitious 
likings of a male. I encouraged 
myself by thinking that, as she 
was a German, this sort of argu- 
ment and this sort of language 
ought necessarily to kindle her. 
Blinded though I was by the 
ardour of my own action, I re- 
mained, all the same, perfectly 
aware that love processes must be 
varied according to race and lati- 
tude. (I may mention that one of 
the most original and striking 
chapters of my book is devoted to 
the consideration of the interna- 
tional aspects of love.) I am sure 
therefore that, notwithstanding my 
excitement, I should have taken 
a totally different course if I had 
had to deal with another nation- 
ality. For instance, if Flosshilde 
had been French, I should most 
certainly have approached her com- 
mercially, have avoided all allusion 
to sentiment, and have laid before 
her a balance-sheet in which the 
fortunes on the two sides would 
have been set forth in detail as the 
only elements worthy of her con- 
sideration. While, if she had been 
English, I should have set her on 
to romp with a young man at 
lawn-tennis, and to flirt with him 
illimitably, and should have simply 
observed to her, “See if you can 
catch him, my dear.” But with 
a German it did seem to me (I 
say it in my own defence) that I 
could talk profitably of idealities, 
and ecstasies, and rhapsodies, and 
I took it for granted that the less 
she comprehended of them the 
more she would admire them. 

She started at my eloquent 
words. She inserted her forefinger 
deeply between her lips ; I saw she 
did not understand, and, for that 
reason, I thought I had convinced 
her. 

After a few moments, however, I 
becameaware that Doubtand Incre- 
dulity, and especially Indecorum, 
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were throwing rapid phrases into 
her other ear. My own colleagues 
were working against me! Such 
a situation is, I regret to say, not 
unfrequent amongst us; it pre- 
sented itself violently on that occa- 
sion. The want of unity between 
us made Flosshilde hesitate. How 
little do men and women suspect, 
when they are unable to make up 
their minds, that what they ima- © 
gine to be human wavering, indeci- 
sion, or vacillation, is simply the 
outcome of one of the disputes that 
are constantly occurring amongst 
the various bacilli to whom their 
guidance is intrusted ! 

Until that day I had carelessly 
taken it for granted that, when 
the time came for me to begin to 
act, I should find a virgin soil to 
cultivate and an innocent heart 
to govern; but as I looked more 
closely into Flosshilde, I perceived 
that, under pretence of amusing 
her and of developing her appreci- 
ation of what they dared to call 
the beautiful, my perfidiou’ col- 
leagues had filled her with un- 
healthy inquisitiveness. Nay, more, 
they had encouraged her to go 
frequently to public places and 
entertainments, and there to gaze 
with satisfaction at good - looking 
young students ! 

I.shuddered at the repulsive dis- 
covery. Not only did I tremble at 
it as a revelation of the damage 
doze to the temperament I meant 
to lead to lofty love, but, addition- 
ally, I beheld before me a new 
proof of the lamentable truth that 
even I, with all the stateliness of 
my functions and all the solemnity 
of my rights, even I was, to a con- 
siderable extent, dependent on the 
support of others. I had to own 
that even love does not stand alone, 
that even love is not free from the 
effects of general circumstances, 
that even the tremendous might 
it exercises is influenced by out- 
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side agencies irrespective of its 
own constitution and of my ad- 
ministration of it. It was indeed 
painful to me to be forced to 
acknowledge that I, the genius, 
pilot, governor of Flosshilde’s love, 
had to suffer the humiliation of 
taking up materials prepared by 
inferior hands, and of working out 
their unworthy fashionings. As 
love is the one great end of human 
existence, all education ought of 
course to be conducted, from 
infancy, with the object of deli- 
cately preparing the ground for 
it. Alas! it is not so. Each 
bacillus struggles for himself, and 
gives no thought to me! I meas- 


ured the outcome of all this, and 
I suffered. My pain was so keen 
that I asked myself what was the 
good of occupying the magnificent 
position of a love bacillus? In my 
bitterness it seemed to me that I 
might almost as well have been 


born a miserable microbe of chil- 
blains. 

Thése thoughts afflicted me 
during an entire minute. They 
afflicted me all the more because I 
blamed myself resentfully for hav- 
ing allowed so many years of Floss- 
hilde’s life to pass without watch- 
ing her development from the 
point of view of my own future 
dealings with her. I ought, of 
course, to have made allowance 
for the effects of my unpopularity, 
and to have taken some account of 
the difficulties which the others 
might, out of dirty jealousy or 
self-assertion, build up in my way. 
But I could not stop to calculate ; 
every bacillus in Flosshilde’s body, 
from the summits of the classes to 
the dregs of the masses, was watch- 
ing me in the hope that I should 
break down. It was one of those 
moments when it becomes im- 
possible to take counsel of reali- 
ties ; besides, I was too angry. I 
recommenced my arguments more 
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furiously than before, and quoted 
entire pages from my book. 

The phrases I employed were full 
of such ardent imagery, of such 
dazzling hypotheses, of such in- 
sinuating arguments (it must be re- 
membered that I had passed eigh- 
teen years in selecting my adjec- 
tives, and especially my adverbs), 
that they would have touched a 
whale—at least I thought so. I 
laid before Flosshilde a series of 
meteoric metaphors of fire, inter- 
mingled with whisperings of silvery 
persuasion, and urged on her, in 
alternating shrieks and sighs, that 
the abstract inconceivable can 
alone satisfy the cravings of the 
panting heart. I concluded by 
exclaiming, in words of prophetic 
grandeur, ‘“Flosshilde, beware! 
In love, the dream is the reality ; 
the reality is deception.” 

I waited anxiously to see what 
effect I had produced. 

The effect was that Flosshilde 
put her finger again into her 
mouth, sucked it, withdrew it, and 
muttered, “ Rot!” 

Then, to my indescribable hor- 
ror, she skipped into the air, 
clapped her hands, laughed up- 
roariously, and exclaimed, ‘Oh 
Otto, blue-eyed Otto, make love to 
me!” 

Could “ blue-eyed Otto,” I asked 
myself, be one of those good-look- 
ing young students ? 

The thought was awful. I un- 
derstood, at last, the degraded 
motive that had led her to consult 
Dr Pfefferminz. For a moment I 
was entirely upset. Those who, 
hereafter, may consult this record, 
will sympathise, I am certain, with 
the anguish I endured. Alas! I 
did not then know how much more 
I was destined to undergo. 

I was forced to recognise, from 
the evidence before me, that I 
possessed no solid hold over the 
love-behavings of the young woman 
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I was supposed to direct ; that my 
hateful colleagues had purposely 
inspired her with revolutionary 
ideas; and that what she called 
her heart was saturated with in- 
stincts absolutely opposed to the 
exalted views with which I wished 
to fill it. And yet, notwithstand- 
ing the deplorable situation into 
which she had fallen, there was 
still a chance of saving her, for 
force, as well as right, was on my 
side. The others had numbers, 
which were much; but I had sov- 
ereignty, which was more. They 
might stir up in her all the impro- 
prieties, might lure her by all the 
temptations, but without me she 
could not love at all; without me 
she might have curiosities and 
searchings, and feel wonderings, 
and sympathies, and preferences, 
but could not love. The others, 


in their rebellion, could implant 
in her vague askings, but could 
supply her with no answers to 


them. The echoing of the heart- 
cry was in my gift alone. It was 
useless for them to make her 
scream out about her blue-eyed 
Otto; she could not love him un- 
less I permitted her to do so, and 
I had not the slightest intention 
of permitting it. I forbade her 
furiously to care for him, and, in- 
stantly, I felt her tremble. I saw 
my power at work, and I smiled 
grimly. 

* Well, that’s odd,” she mutter- 
ed, bewilderedly. ‘I was begin- 
ning to like him, in a kind of a 
way; positively I was. And now 
I don’t. Surely, ’m not change- 
able? I’ve been immense friends 
with Hedwig, and Magda, and 
Mechthilde, since we were all 
babies ; I’ve played the variations 
of the Carnival of Venice every 
day for nine years; I adore sugar 
and cake just as I did when I was 
tiny. Therefore it’s certain that 
I’m constant in my affections. 
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And yet I don’t care for Otto as I 

did yesterday. That’s singular!” 
As I listened I smiled again, 

even more grimly than before. 

The others, seeing that I was 
acting on her, set to work to- 
gether to drive her to resistance. 
Under their pressure she broke 
out— 

“Well, whether I love Otto, 
or whether I don’t, those notions 
that came into my head just now 
about loving love were bosh. How 
can a girl love love? Love isn’t 
a young man. Love’s what a girl 
ought to feel for a young man.” 

I checked her violently. 

“Ts it, though?” she asked her- 
self, hesitatingly, in response to my 
pull at her. “ After all, I’m not 
sure. I think it is, and I think it 
isn’t. I don’t deny that it would 
be very superfine to love love—I 
suppose I should be the only one 
to do it—and it would sound 
enormously grand to talk about 
with Hedwig; it would beat her 
poetry quotations. Wouldn’t it! 
And Magda, too, who’s always 
describing to me what making 
love is—she’s no knowledge of it 
in that shape. I should have it 
all to myself. But, all the same, 
it isn’t what I want.” 

So — Flosshilde had been dis- 
cussing the whole subject with 
her friends! Good heavens! how 
much had she learnt? And I 
who imagined that her mind was 
pure as a snow-peak at dawn! 

Next day the complications be- 
came graver still. Aunt Schim- 
melhans, with whom Flosshilde 
lived, gave a Kaffeevisite, to which, 
by exception, some men were in- 
vited. Otto was amongst them ; 
he was put next to Flosshilde, 
and strained his blue eyes devour- 
ingly upon her, So long as they 
sat at table, with people round 
them, he could only gaze at her, 
sigh, and repeat poems. The con- 
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sumption of cakes and coffee lasted 
for three hours and twenty min- 
utes, including a lecture which 
Professor Bullenbeizer was amiable 
enough to deliver on the scheme 
he had recently laid before the 
Government for the utilisation of 
the waste thought of Germany in 
the manufacture of ideas for the 
children of the poor. But when, 
at last, they strayed off into the 
garden, Otto’s moment came. 

“Oh Flosshilde, oh maiden of 
my soul,” he began, “let me thrill 
at the touch of your soft white 
hand !” 

He tried to take it (it was 
gritty and poppy-coloured). By 
my orders she snatched it away. 

“Oh, drive me not to bottomless 
despair !” he cried. 

* Don’t be silly,” I forced her to 
reply. I regret to add that she 


giggled as she said it, thereby 
proving that my enemies were 


once more distracting her attention 
from me, and were stimulating in 
her a levity utterly unsuited to 
the solemnity of the moment. 

He staggered, and shut his eyes, 
as if, after such an answer, he 
could no longer support the light 
of day. 

I made a fierce effort to absorb 
her to myself, but I failed; the 
others were too many for me. 
Under their vile promptings the 
wretched girl put her horrid finger 
into her mouth (I should have 
thought there could have been no 
room there after all the cake she 
had eaten), and murmured to her- 
self, with an odious leer of con- 
ceited consciousness— 

* Won't I tell Magda, and won’t 
she be jealous! She’s not the only 
one now that can tell stories about 
lovers. Oh, my!” 

I was right! This Magda, and 
possibly others too, had _ been 
stuffing pernicious knowledge into 
what I had imagined to be the 
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lily-filled bosom of Flosshilde 
Stramm! She knew, evidently, all 
that she could be taught! Per- 
haps she knew even more! The 
situation appalled me, especially 
as I could not deny that it was of 
my own creating. I had gone to 
sleep at my post in the presence of 
the enemy. I felt that, humanly 
speaking, I deserved to be cashiered 
or shot. I little fancied, in my 
blind security, how near I was to 
both ! 

While I was thus painfully re- 
flecting, Otto opened his eyes 
again. 

*“‘ Gracious Fraulein !” he moaned 
out, “let you my bleeding—of your 
beauty enamoured, but of sweet 
hope cruelly bereft—heart not in 
desperation waste away.” 

(I translate his words literally, 
as the only possible way of con- 
veying them.) . 

She positively glistened with 
nauseous delight at being courted 
in such outrageous language (I 
mean language that would be 
outrageous in any other land— 
in Germany it was quite natural). 
She chuckled to herself, ‘ Oh, 
won’t I tell Magda! Oh, ravish- 
ment !” 

And this was the girl that I 
proposed to lift to the unsullied 
heights where dwells subjective 
love enthroned ! 

I pause here to observe (what 
my future readers will have al- 
ready discovered for themselves) 
that Flosshilde was an offensively 
vulgar young person. There was 
not the slightest elevation of sen- 
timent in her, and her manners 
were atrocious. I had to deal 
with a low-class nature formed by 
low-class bacilli—I, who was made 
for exclusive contact with all the 
towering perfections ! 

I continue. 

I had now obtained too ample 
testimony of the disastrous results 
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of the influence on her of both 
her friends and of my colleagues, 
and had acquired the certainty 
that I had to combat not only the 
ill-will of my immediate co-opera- 
tors, but also the consequences of 
the too frequent want of unity of 
action between the bacilli stationed 
in various bodies, who, instead 
of combining their proceedings 
for the common good of human- 
ity, work each one for himself. 
For instance, the bacilli in that 
disreputable Magda had mani- 
festly been proceeding without 
the slightest regard for the evil 
effects they might produce on 
Flosshilde. My conscience told 
me, it is true, that I myself was 
behaving in exactly the same way, 
and that they had just as much 
reason to complain of me as I of 
them. But at the moment I felt 
no shame; I was too angry to take 
account of moral obligations. 

While my meditations were thus 
engaged, Flosshilde had got free of 
me, and, when I looked again, she 
had made it up with Otto, and, at 
the atrocious suggestion of Impro- 
priety and Baseness, had gone with 
him behind a laburnum-tree, where 
she had positively permitted him 
to kiss her! 

At that instant, while my out- 
raged delicacy was shivering at 
the spectacle, I heard coarse laugh- 
ter all around me. Several thou- 
sands of my colleagues were scoff- 
ing at me! 

Here I must put in another 
parenthesis. Let me observe, by 
the way, that intensely imagina- 
tive minds like mine deal largely 
in parentheses; they think so 
rapidly, so lavishly, so overpower- 
ingly, that the whole of their ideas 
cannot possibly find expression in 
direct sentences. My book, for ex- 
ample, is composed mainly of par- 
entheses — wheels within wheels, 
as in the coiled wisdom of the 
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serpent. The object of the pres- 
ent parenthesis is to call atten- 
tion to the influence of scoffing 
on love. Love can support un- 
complainingly many forms of acute 
torture ; it has a capacity proper 
to itself for enduring pains that 
would stifle, strangle, or stamp 
out any other sentiment ; its long- 
suffering in anguish, its fortitude 
in trial, its equanimity in desola- 
tion, are amongst the most admir- 
able of its many glorious qualities ; 
but scofling damages it exceedingly. 
I bequeath the knowledge of this 
momentous truth to the love bacilli 
of all coming time. 

In this particular case, however 
(here I close the parenthesis and 
resume my history), it was not 
love that was affected by scoffing ; 
it was I, I in my capacity as 
an individual, who was provoked. 
There are moments in bacillus 
life when we are perfectly aware, 
profoundly aware, exasperatingly 
aware, that we are in the wrong, 
that we have placed ourselves by 
our own fault in an intolerable 
situation. If, at such moments, 
we are left alone with our own 
reflections, we might perhaps ac- 
knowledge voluntarily that we are 
in error, and adopt a different, I 
may indeed say a wiser, course. 
But if we are scoffed at, that 
disposition is expelled from us; 
if we are scoffed at, its place is 
taken in our souls by obstinacy, 
rage, and combativity. That is 
exactly what happened to myself ; 
I was affected in that very way; I 
grew obstinate, rageful, combative. 
The consciousness that every one 
was laughing at me blinded me, I 
regret to say, to all other thoughts. 
Go on I would, at any cost. I 
would cram heaven-born enthu- 
siasms down Flosshilde’s underbred 
throat, or I would perish in the 
struggle ; but (like certain human 
commanders who have sworn, on 
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the morn of battle, to conquer or 
die, and then refrained from both) 
I did not succeed in cramming, 
and, when the time came to perish, 
IT declined. 

On, on, I fought. But the more 
I purified the girl from above, the 
more the others besmirched her 
from below. Her head was filled 
with savagely conflicting sways. I 
pulled her up ; my rivals snatched 
her down. I sang to her of the 
soul; they howled to her of the 
flesh. I pointed to all the grand- 
eurs ; they to all the littlenesses. 
I could have stamped upon them 
—especially as I knew I was in 
the wrong. But, wrong or right, 
I would be sole master on my own 
ground. Scoffed at? I? No! 

The others, observing the in- 
tensity of my resolution, adopted 
suddenly a new plan; thinking, I 
suppose, to take me once more un- 
awares. They actually had the 
infamy to infuse into the girl the 
idea that it would increase her 
experience, and what she odiously 
called her “fun,” if she were to 
throw over Otto and try somebody 
else! The spectacle of this per- 
fidious treachery took my breath 
away. I stood aside. I became, 
for the moment, too deeply dis- 
tressed to continue to interfere. 
Besides, what did it matter? Otto 
or anybody else would be the 
same. I let them have their 
way. I folded my arms sternly, 
and looked on. (Of course this is 
a merely figurative expression, for 
we have no arms; it is with our 
tails that we do all manual work, 
such as writing, gesticulating, or 
washing ourselves. ) 

Flosshilde, steered by the low 
counsels offered her, looked fum- 
blingly around, turned awkwardly 
away, said “Thank you, I think 
that’s enough ; I'll go now to my 
aunt,” and crossed the garden 
gawkily to a group in the centre 
of which dawdled young Herr 
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Wilhelm Fuchs. She 


Notary 
He looked at 


looked at him. 
her. 

The unfortunate Otto stood still 
where he had been left, and stared. 
At the end of a few moments, 
perceiving that he was really aban- 
doned, he sat down at a table, 
drank many Schoppen of beer, re- 
flected on the instabilities of life, 
and asked himself what girl he 
could conveniently take up next. 

Fuchs saw Flosshilde’s eyes fixed 
on him—he wondered why; but 
the sensation of being gazed at by 
her was agreeable to his notarial 
sensibilities. He scraped through 
the petticoats that encircled him, 
and got next to her. 

“Gracious Fraulein,” he mur- 
mured, with the voice of a damaged 
goat, ‘I long to repeat to you the 
meaningful words of Goethe, ‘I 
went to the wood to look for 
nothing, and I found a flower.’” 

Flosshilde simpered, but made 
no reply. 

He continued, “The emotion— 
Fraulein, of this meeting—so long 
desired ” (he had seen her about 
Potztausend since she was a baby, 
but had never thought of speak- 
ing to her), “deprives me of the 
power of speech. Aid me, gracious 
Fraulein, aid me to profit fully 
by—by—in fact to profit by this 
opportunity. Do you not think 
the weather is most beautiful ?” 

Flosshilde wriggled with delight. 
She thought him distinctly superior 
to Otto; forgetting, with shame- 
less ingratitude, the gorgeous 
speeches that the other had ad- 
dressed to her ten minutes before. 

My anger grew immense. Eigh- 
teen years of study of my subject 
for such a result as this! More 
than ever I determined not to 
yield, for I had a clear, a noble 
mission before me ; I had to defend 
ideality against materiality, sub- 
limity against abasement; I may 
indeed say, light against darkness. 
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And yet, by what imaginable pro- 
cess could I raise this low Floss- 
hilde from her vulgarity to the 
reverent adoration of apotheosed 
love? (I have hitherto disguised 
the fact—but I will avow it now— 
that I had not the faintest con- 
ception of what I meant by loving 
love for love; but as, at the Uni- 
versity of Potztausend, every the- 
ory that was comprehensible was, 
for that very reason, regarded as 
contemptible, I was all the prouder 
of my imaginings because neither 
I nor anybody else could under- 
stand them.) 

Flosshilde dragged off Fuchs in 
the direction of another laburnum 
(she had, at all events, the decency 
to avoid the first one), and began, 
with her habitual obnoxious curi- 
osity (all Germans are curious), 
to question him about the man- 
ner of his existence. He an- 


swered timidly that he lived with 
his mother, who was very ill of 


several diseases that care of her 
absorbed nearly all the time he 
could spare from his office; and 
that, consequently, he was seldom 
able to go about and seek for the 
joy-bestowing society of young 
ladies. I listened with approval 
to the words of the young man, for 
it seemed to me that, thanks to the 
absorption of his hours by the diver- 
sified and very opportune maladies 
of his mother, I should have little 
to fear from him as a suitor of 
Flosshilde, although she possessed 
£130 a-year, and was therefore 
an heiress from the Potztausend 
point of view. But she, spurred 
on by my opponents to simulate 
interest in those maladies, ques- 
tioned him as to their precise 
nature, symptoms, and treatment, 
and called on him for minute de- 
tails respecting them. This atti- 
tude shocked me extremely, espe- 
cially as its effect was to make 
the young man declare that he was 
deeply touched by the sympathy 
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she exhibited. He gave her the 
details she asked for (I need not 
repeat them), spoke very earnestly 
of the condition of Frau Fuchs, 
quoted no poetry at all with re- 
spect to her, said he was deeply 
fond of her, and had no greater 
delight than to watch over her, 
and finished his discourse by al- 
luding flutteringly to the gladness 
that would cast lustre on his heart 
if Flosshilde would come some day 
to see her. 

Although I was annoyed at this 
proposal, I could not help recog- 
nising that the young notary 
talked becomingly of his duties 
to his mother, and of the affection 
he felt for her. But still, what 
were his filial qualities tome? My 
sole concern was to prevent Floss- 
hilde from caring about him, in 
order to direct her to grander 
thoughts ; and as his merits, if he 
had any, might help to augment 
the disgraceful inclination which 
had been infused into her, my 
natural wish was that he should 
possess no merits at all. That a 
girl before whose mental vision I 
had deigned to flash forth the 
coruscating halos of theoretical 
love should abase herself to run 
after a notary—even a notary with 
filial merits — appeared to me so 
monstrously unnatural, so sicken- 
ingly ungrateful, so infamously 
unprincipled, that no evidence 
short of the fact itself before my 
eyes would have led me to admit 
the possibility of such conduct. 
Yet that was precisely what my 
jealous colleagues had made the 
perverted Flosshilde do. 

Again I painted to her, in re- 
fulgent colours, the lustrous por- 
trait of the dream love ; my words 
grew so tremendous, my eloquence 
soared to such aerial heights, my 
sublimity. became so vertiginous, 
that I reached an allegorical in- 
coherence and a transcendental in- 
comprehensibleness which delight- 
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ed my own ears, and ought to have 
enravished hers. But, alas! my 
efforts produced no effect whatever 
on her. She shook her elbows 
impatiently as she listened to me, 
and sneered out, ‘‘ What on earth 
can put into my head such trum- 
pery trash as that?” “Trumpery 
trash!” She called my divine 
inspirations “Trumpery trash !” 
Positively, she did! 

The conflict had become grave, 
for I could not conceal from my- 
self that its issue looked very 
doubtful. Alone against a multi- 
tude, I was battling for the sub- 
lime against the mean, and I was 
almost led to expect that, in con- 
tradiction to all laws, principles, 
and creeds, the mean might beat 
the sublime. It did indeed crush 
me to encounter, in my own per- 
sonal experience, this fresh proof 
of the misconduct of my colleagues, 
and of the absolute dependence 
of men and women on the acci- 
dental fitness or unfitness of the 
bacilli who may be present in 
them. It was most wounding to 
my patriotic pride to have to 
recognise that so few of us are 
worthy of the mission we have to 
discharge. I alone of all Floss- 
hilde’s instigators was animated 
by the desire to elevate her. The 
others—ah, I hate them ! 

While I was thinking thus, the 
Kaffeevisite came to its end. In 
saying good-bye Herr Fuchs made 
efforts to throw deep meaning into 
his eyes ; but as they were not con- 
structed so as to lend themselves 
readily to expression, he only suc- 
ceeded in glaring ridiculously ; at 
least that was my opinion. The 
lower moral elements of Flosshilde 
—such worthless components, that 
is, as Coquetry, Infatuation, Allure- 
ment, and Conceit—were, however, 
satisfied with his performance, and 
made her reflect it back to him 
with a smirk. At that moment, 
just when I hoped I was going 
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to have a little momentary peace, 
Frau Schimmelhans came up and 
said to the young man, “Tell your 
mother, please, that I'll come and 
see her to-morrow, and that I'll 
bring Flosshilde: She ought to 
make her acquaintance.” 

If my character had not been 
cast in steel, I should, after that, 
have given way. Outside and in- 
side, the springs of action were 
working against me. But the 
cause I represented was so sacred, 
and my volition was so intense, 
that the thought of yielding found 
no place in me. 

When everybody was gone—I 
am now approaching the gravest 
period of my history—Intuition 
came up to me and said, “My 
friend, I beg you to allow me to 
speak to you seriously. You know 
the sincerity of my regard for you, 
and you will not doubt my motives. 
I have been looking on at this com- 
bat between you and the rest of us. 
I have measured the feeling that 
has grown up against you, and my 
duty is to tell you that it is very 
bitter and almost unanimous. I 
need not say which way my own 
sympathies incline ; but strong as 
they are, they do not prevent me 
from seeing that you are fighting an 
impossible battle. The others have 
all made up their minds that you 
shall not stand in their way—as 
you are doing now—and they mean 
to make you give in. They con- 
sider that the ideas you are endeav- 
ouring to inculcate on Flosshilde 
Stramm are utterly unsuited to a 
girl of her position and education, 
and they have decided to take her 
out of your hands by force.” 

“« By force!’” I echoed, with a 
scornful laugh. 

“Yes, by force,” went on the 
other. “It is of that decision that 
I come privately to warn you. No- 
body can struggle against every- 
body—not even Love. Besides, you 
have to do with a nature guided 
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almost exclusively by tenth - rate 
bacilli, amongst whom you and I 
are out of place. The girl has be- 
come excited, in her commonplace 
fashion, and wants to get married. 
The others have determined that 
she shall do it according to her 
lights ; whether it is Fuchs or any- 
body else is of no importance ; it 
is a question of principles, not of 
persons. Now, having told you 
this, do let me appeal to you to 
yield with a good grace, for yield 
you must.” 

If the remarks of Intuition had 
been shallow, irrational, and be- 
side the question, I should, I doubt 
not, have thanked him cordially for 
his well-meant advice, and have 
proceeded, in perfect good temper, 
to give myself the satisfaction of 
showing him how utterly in the 
wrong he was. But as his argu- 
ments happened to be reasonable 
and unanswerable, of course I 
could not tolerate them, and there- 


fore got into a rage with him as 
the only way of escaping from 


them. I told him, in strong lan- 
guage, that he was interfering in 
what did not concern him, that I 
was perfectly capable of managing 
my own affairs, that I did not care 
one tail-wag for the opinions of the 
crowd, that his conduct was not 
that of a friend, and that I should 
go on doing precisely as I pleased. 

He departed in evident irrita- 
tion. But within ten minutes of 
his disappearance, Imagination and 
Grace arrived together, went over 
the same story again, and supplicat- 
ed me to take account of the excite- 
ment of popular feeling. Angrily 
I accused them of having joined 
the conspiracy against me, of hav- 
ing failed in friendship towards me, 
and of repeating ridiculous threats 
which could have no possible effect 
on a temperament of adamant like 
mine. I declared that I would 
change nothing, that I laughed at 
the clamour of the mob, and that 
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Flosshilde should love as I willed 
her, or not love at all. 

They made me no answer, and 
went away in seeming sadness. 

I was sorry for their defection, 
because it is always painful to see 
persons in whom one has placed 
confidence prove themselves un- 
worthy of it. But the attitude 
they had taken up proved to me, 
more clearly than ever, that I had 
a mission to fulfil. My own con- 
science was my sole guide, and my 
conscience told me that even if my 
guidance of Flosshilde were some- 
what unpractical, it was at all 
events noble, and in every sense 
worthy of respect. As for the 
rabble, I smiled at its inept in- 
solence. The mob dictate to me/ 
That really was amusing. From 
the height of my privileges, my 
power, and my intentions, I looked 
down upon the despicablenesses 
around me. I felt—or rather I 
tried to feel, because I thought it 
was becoming —like Napoleon when 
he contemplated forty centuries 
from the top of the Great Pyramid 
(I am not quite sure whether that 
is exactly what he did do, but I 
know it was something of the sort). 

Then, calmly, coldly, resolutely, 
I returned to my work. Instead 
of finding myself agitated by the 
menaces addressed to me, I had 
positively a sensation of being 
refreshed and fortified by them. 

But on reaching Flosshilde’s 
brain (it will have been noticed 
that from the first I had sought 
to act upon her brain, not upon 
her heart ; that is to say, upon her 
thoughts, not upon her feelings), I 
found, with astonishment, that it 
was filled to suffocation with mi- 
nor bacilli, who, on my approach, 
unanimously laughed and squeezed 
themselves together, so as to leave 
no space for me to pass. If I had 
not been forewarned I might have 
failed to understand the meaning 
of this; but after what I had 
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just been told, I saw at once that 
this was the “force” it was 
intended to employ against me. 
The wretches had become mutin- 
ous! In presence of their effront- 
ery I could not falter; I pushed 
two or three of them aside, and 
called imperious], ‘o others to 
make way for me. But they 
simply packed their ranks tighter 
still! That was their answer to 
my commands! And a voice yelled 
out at me from the mass, “ Road 
barred, old Cupid. You're boy- 
cotted. We'll stand no more of 
your swagger. Go home and write 
essays.” And at this vulgar inso- 
lence more laughter resounded. 

The situation was painful, very 
painful ; nay, more, it was embar- 
rassing. My natural disposition 
was of course to cast them all 
into the aorta. But as there were 
twenty-five or thirty thousand of 
them, each as big as myself— 
some, indeed, much bigger — it 
seemed not only undignified, but 
perhaps imprudent, to resort to 
physical strength. Besides, I pos- 
sess but little of it; my consti- 
tution is nervous, not muscular. 
These considerations induced me to 
withdraw majestically. 

As I retired, a roar of triumph- 
ant derision rose up behind me. 
Taking no notice whatever of it 
(though I must say it annoyed me 
grievously), I proceeded solemnly 
in the direction of Flosshilde’s 
heart, with the intention of trans- 
ferring to that organ the action 
which a ribald populace _pre- 
vented me from exercising on her 
brain. To my distinct conster- 
nation, however, the heart was 
guarded by another abject crowd, 
which set up another howl of 
laughter as I came near. The 
entire community had risen in 
rebellion against me! 

It will be easily understood that 
this state of things was more than 
a highly strung nature like mine 
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could endure. The effect produced 
on me was, indeed, so instantaneous 
and so extinguishing, that I am 
scarcely able to understand how I 
lived on under it. On looking back 
to it, I wonder that it did not an- 
nihilate me then and there. The 
community in rebellion against 
me! I remember vaguely that I 
stood still and gazed,—not at the 
crowd ; in my emotion I ceased to 
see it,—at nothing. My impres- 
sion is that, under the shock of 
these astounding events, the fa- 
culty of thought departed from 
me. Then benumbing humiliation 
came upon me. I felt, at last, 
that I was beaten. I was indeed 
crushed, erased, eradicated. Even 
the wish to go on striving left me. 
I turned. I went away—I know 
not how. I reached my usual so- 


journ place, and sank in stupor, 


coma, trance. 

How long I lay there I have 
never known; it must have been 
for many weeks. Amidst my 
torpor I had intervals of half- 
conscious pain. When life re-enter- 
ed me it brought a desolation so 
grinding that [should have believed 
its rasping torture to have been 
utterly unbearable if I had not 
known that I was bearing it. The 
memory of my disgrace came back 
to me in choking black enormity. 
I shrank from it; I flinched; I 
blenched ; but no recoil removed 
me from its grasp. There it was, 
on me, in me, crumbling me, cor- 
roding me. I—the bacillus of love 
—had been contemned by a reviling 
rabble! I—I—had been forbidden 
by a whooping horde to discharge 
the duties which belong to me! 
I—I—I—had been publicly dis- 
honoured! And my _ friends— 
those, at least, who called them- 
selves my friends—had, at that 
supreme moment, turned their 
backs upon me. My discomfiture 
was complete and monstrous; all 
the more complete and all the more 
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monstrous because it was on me 
that it had fallen. Not even 
Prometheus when they chained 
him to the rock; not even Samson 
when they cut off his hair; not 
even Bismarck when the Emperor 
accepted his resignation, was more 
vanquished than I. 

I felt all this in recovering con- 
sciousness, and, with the recogni- 
tion of reality, sprang up the 
excruciating perception that I 
must reappear before the very 
public which had hooted me— 
perhaps to be hooted again! To 
stay in my corner would imply 
admission that I was beaten. No, 
never would I own that. I would 
go forth again, would face them 
all, would show that I was my 
indomitable self. Yet, how was I 
to face them? What attitude 


should I assume? And how could 
I decide upon a line of conduct 
without knowing what had hap- 
pened to Fiosshilde during my ab- 


sence? I was ignorant of every- 
thing. Like Columbus when he 
embarked at Palos, I wondered 
what I should discover. 

I took an immense pull at my- 
self; I braced my back up; I went 
forth. 

The bacilli I encountered looked 
oddly at me; not brutally, not 
unkindly, but strangely, silently. 
As I expected to be instantly 
insulted I did not comprehend 
their gaze; it puzzled me; I 
wondered what it could imply ; 
but I said nothing, saluted no one, 
and wenton. At the first turning 
of a vein I stumbled on to Intuition. 
He started, but recovered himself, 
and came up to me with exagger- 
ated cordiality, exclaiming, “ Ah, 
my dear old friend, how glad I am 
to meet you! I’m afraid you’ve 
been unwell. All right again, I 
hope? The others will be so 
pleased to see you out once more. 
Let’s go together and have a chat 
with Imagination.” 
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This tone astonished me. What 
could be its motive? What could 
be hidden behind it? The last 
time we met we quarrelled ; since 
then I had fallen frightfully in’ 
the world; he had therefore the 
best reasons for ceasing to know 
me, or, at all events, for showing 
me no friendliness; and yet here 
he was, extraordinarily warm. 
Incomprehensible! I could not 
make it out at all. But I had 
to answer something—I could not 
stand thére speechlessly. So I 
replied coldly, ‘Thanks; many 
thanks. You’re really very good. 
If you happen to be going to 
Imagination, I’ll accompany you ; 
but pray don’t let me take you 
out of your way.” 

Naturally, in spite of my sus- 
picion that some trick was being 
played on me, I was, all the same, 
distinctly relieved at being greeted 
gently, with no insults, and was 
delighted at the opportunity which 
offered itself of learning at once 
what had been happening during 
my long faint. But I put on an 
air of stateliness and indifference, 
and made an observation about 
the weather. 

Imagination welcomed me with 
enthusiasm. Of course it’s his way 
to be enthusiastic ; still, what did 
it mean? I was extremely puz- 
zled, but nevertheless I remained 
calmly stiff, asked no questions, 
and seemed interested in nothing. 
After a few idle phrases about my 
health, Intuition observed, with 
a laugh that did not sound quite 
frank, “A big thing has come 
about while you’ve been ill. The 
girl’s engaged to the Notary.” 

Interiorly, I bounded tumultu- 
ously. Exteriorly, I maintained 
an appearance of utter unconcern, 
and answered negligently, “ Ah?” 

“Yes,” he went on, speaking 
very fast and with an eagerness 
that augmented my mistrust, “ the 
young man’s terribly in love with 
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her, and his mother’s got quite 
fond of her, and her aunt’s de- 
lighted at the arrangement, and 
we all approve it heartily ; only— 
somehow —the girl herself, al- 
though we’ve made her accept 
him, doesn’t seem to care much 
for him.” 

“ Ah‘” I remarked again, even 
more listlessly than before. 

“Well, don’t you see,” put in 
Imagination, with evident awk- 
wardness, “the others have all 
joined together —in fact, we've 
joined too—to get this done, for 
the good of the girl, and we’ve led 
her up to it. But now that it’s 
done, you know ”—here he began 
to stammer—‘“ now that it’s done, 
we can’t—er—you know, make 
her love him. She’s going to 
marry him—oh yes; but marriage 
without love doesn’t seem to us 
complete enough, and we’ve been 
wanting you to be about again, so 
that—er—you may put in what’s 
missing, and round off the thing, 
don’t you know.” 

I let drop “ Ah?” for the third 
time, with an intonation that de- 
lighted me by its utter inanity and 
vacuousness. But, in my soul, I 
was beginning to foresee what was 
coming, and smiled sardonically to 
myself. 

“ That’s it,” added Imagination, 
trying to laugh, as if the matter 
were altogether diverting. “ That’s 
it. We wanted you, you know.” 

For the fourth time, still more 
absolutely emptily than on the 
three previous occasions, I breathed 
forth, “Ah?” 

The truth was before me! They 
had found out that they couldn’t 
do without me!! I—whom they 
had treated a few weeks before as a 
victim, a prey, a pariah—was once 
more master of the ‘situation!!! 
Now for revenge! Ha! ha! I 
felt, after all, that it was very 
good to be the bacillus of love. 

But I stifled my triumphant 
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agitation, and went on pretending 
to comprehend nothing. 

* Don’t you see?” urged Intui- 
tion, glancing rather nervously at 
the other, “we've each got our 
work to do, for the good of the 
girl herself,—you, like the rest of 
us; the others have done their 
share; now it’s for you to do 
yours.” ' 

I felt desperately tempted to 
ejaculate “Ah?” for the fifth 
time; but I didn’t. I thought 
that, as a matter of oratorical 
form, the moment had come to 
alter my reply. So I substituted, 
See? “No, I don’t see.” (Didn't 
I see !) 

“ But—er—” went on Intuition, 
hesitatingly, ‘ you’ll—er—do it, I 
suppose ?” 

“Do it?” I echoed, relapsing 
into stolid stupidity, “do what?” 

“ Why, make the girl love him, 
of course.” 

“Love him? Love Fuchs? Oh, 
is that what you want me to do?” 

“Why, certainly, of course; 
that’s what we want you to do. 
It’s being agreed at a public meet- 
ing that you were to be asked as 
soon as you woke. And you're 
going to be asked, officially. Only 
we tell you beforehand.” 

“T do see it now,” I murmured, 
meditatively. ‘Yes; oh, I see it 
quite remarkably.” 

“And you'll do it?” they both 
asked, anxiously. 

“T didn’t say that. I only said 
I see it. I didn’t say I’d do it.” 

“ But—really, really—we think 
you’d better,” insisted Imagina- 
tion, with an expression of appre- 
hension that I failed to under- 
stand. “If you don’t, you know, 
there might be . . .” 

“Yes, exactly so,” broke in In- 
tuition, “there might be. . .” 

“Well?” I inquired, disdain- 
fully, “there might be what?” 

“ Hum—there might be,” they 
glanced again at each other, as if 
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to borrow courage, “there might 
be other proceedings, you know. 
That’s to say—er—they might 
adopt measures—steps, I mean— 
to enable them to have their own 
way. They’re all very serious 
about it, I assure you. That’s 
why we wanted to be the first to 
talk to you.” 

‘Indeed, that’s the truth,” ex- 
claimed the other : “as old friends, 
you know, we didn’t like to leave 
you in ignorance of it all; we 
thought we'd better open your 
eyes, so that you might reflect, 
and act prudently, and. . .” 

Here I became abruptly terrible. 
In one second I abandoned the 
tone and aspect of listlessness I 
had assumed; the consciousness 
of my rights and mights (that 
phrase is effective—I will use it 
in my next book) flashed forth 
from me; I became my full great 
self once more; in my just wrath 
I must have suddenly offered a 
striking resemblance to Medusa, 
for in awe they quailed before me. 

“So, gentlemen,” I said, with a 
voice in which scorn, majesty, and 
tempest were equally combined, 
“vou have discovered that you 
cannot do without me? You have 
discovered that you need me? 
You have discovered that I whom 
you despised, I whom you insulted, 
I whom you ejected—yes, gentle- 
men, ejected !—can be of use to 
you, can serve your schemes? And, 
to lead me to do so, you talk of 
‘ proceedings,’ ‘measures,’ ‘steps,’ 
‘to enable you to have your own 
way ’—I quote your words. What 
these words may mean, I neither 
know nor care. My answer to 
your suggestions is that you should 
have discovered all this before. 
It is too late now. Good morning, 
gentlemen.” 

“Love, Love, for 
sake,” cried Imagination, “ for 
our old friendship’s sake, be- 
ware! We have not told you all. 


your own 
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There’s more that’s very grave, 
ome os 

I left him speaking. With icy 
grandeur I turned my back upon 
them both, went forth—the mighty 
love bacillus of before—and re- 
gained my corner. 

There I meditated deeply on the 
strange accidents of fate — acci- 
dents to which the highest as well 
as the lowest are exposed ; in fact, 
rather the highest than the lowest, 
as my case proved. By the sheer 
power of my birth and function, 
by the imperious need of me which 
everybody felt, I had won back 
my full authority! My disgrace 
was converted into glory, my 
misery into pride! And it was 
at the very moment when they 
avowed their absolute dependence 
on me, that they had the brazen- 
faced effrontery, the floundering 
stupidity, the despicable ingrati- 
tude, to talk to me of “ measures ” ! 
That really was amusing! ‘ Mea- 
sures” against me/ What they 
had to do was to prostrate them- 
selves before me, to implore my 
pardon, to confess their con- 
temptible inferiority, and to leave 
me to decide according to my 
good pleasure. Surely they had 
learnt, by this time, that I was the 
master—the sole master. They 
avowed that they could not do 
without me. Do without love? 
I should like to see them try it! 
I was so excited by these ex- 
hilarating thoughts, so delightedly 
encouraged in my self-conscious- 
ness of puissance, so inspirited by 
my victory, that I smiled, and, as 
I smiled, I became aware of a dim 
sound. It grew; it neared; I recog- 
nised its nature ; a procession was 
approaching! Instantly I under- 
stood. It was coming, officially, 
to ask me to make Flosshilde love 
Fuchs, as Intuition had warned 
me was to be done. It was a 
moment of wild triumph for me! 
Their object was to kneel to me! 
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Immutably I awaited them. They 
came. They stood before me. 
The first was Eloquence, who had 
consented to be spokesman ; forty 
thousand bacilli (the rest were 
on duty) grouped themselves 
behind him. The manifestation 
was most imposing. It gave deep 
satisfaction to my legitimate ar- 
rogance, 

Eloquence began to speak. I 
made myself still more immutable. 

* Love,” he said, “‘ I am deputed 
by our entire community to appeal 
to your good feeling, to your gen- 
erosity, I will even say to your in- 
dulgence.” 

This commencement was humble, 
respectful, what it ought to be. 
As such it pleased me. But it 
didn’t matter what they appealed 
to. I meant to be their master. 

‘** Circumstances,” he went on, 
“have produced a strained situa- 
tion between yourself and your col- 
leagues. We all acknowledge that 
a considerable part of the wrong 
was on our side.” (‘“ Part?” I said 
to myself; you mean all. But I 
made no audible observation, not 
wishing to crush the conquered.) 
“We ask you to forgive and to 
forget, for the sake of Flosshilde 
Stramm, to whom we all owe a 
duty that we cannot discharge un- 
less we act together. We need 
your aid; we beg for it. In the 
name of every one of us I entreat 
you to abandon your theories of 
‘loving love,’ and to content 
yourself with making the girl love 
Wilhelm Fuchs.” 

I replied— 

*T should be unworthy of my 
high position if I did not recognise 
the gravity of this appeal.” (I 
could not decide at the moment— 
nor, indeed, have I been able to 
decide since—whether the situation 
reminded me most of Cincinnatus 
called upon to save Rome, or of 
Coriolanus supplicated to spare it.) 
‘“‘ But I regret to be unable to yield 
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to it. My colleagues ask me, if I 
understand you rightly, to aban- 
don, under the pretext of duty to 
Flosshilde Stramm, all the rules 
which guide my conduct. I de- 
cline to abandon them.” 

A trepidation ran through the 
vast crowd. 

“We do not suggest to you,” 
went on the spokesman, with an 
effort, [ fancied, to show no impa- 
tience — “‘we do not suggest to 
you to make the slightest sacrifice 
of opinion. You have an unques- 
tioned right to hold any opinions 
you please. All we propose is 
that you should recognise, with 
us, that the ‘rules,’ as you call 
them, which you have applied thus 
far to Flosshilde, are inapplicable 
in her particular case, and that you 
should, in consequence of their re- 
cognised inapplicability, consent to 
allow our system to be employed 
instead of yours.” 

“That is to say,” I answered 
scornfully, ‘‘ you ask me to become 
what I most despise—an oppor- 
tunist ; you ask me to consent to 
be, in love, what Gambetta was in 
politics; you ask me to allow 
circumstances to override convic- 
tions.” (In reality I had no con- 
victions at all—except that I in- 
tended to be master; but con- 
victions are very fine to talk 
about at public meetings, and, on 
such occasions, should be invented 
if they do not happen to exist.) 
“T cannot do these things. I 
should despise myself if I did. I 
will do my duty, as I see it : noth- 
ing but my duty. And I will 
support no dictation.” 

The trepidation of the crowd 
became still more marked. I 
thought they were immensely 
impressed by the dignified bold- 
ness of my attitude; but I soon 
found out that it was just the 
contrary. 

“ You force me, then,” continued 
Eloquence, assuming an expres- 
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sion, which I could not mistake, 
of mingled sadness and sternness, 
“to state to you the alternative.” 

I looked at him with astonish- 
ment. What could he mean by 
“alternative ” ? 

“Tt has been decided,” he went 
on most gravely, “in a plenary 
assembly of your colleagues, to ap- 
proach you in this matter with 
the deference due to your high 
rank, to the name you bear, to the 
illustrious traditions which attach 
to it. Ihave endeavoured to carry 
out the instructions of the assem- 
bly by offering you our expressions 
of regret, by begging you to con- 
sent to change your conduct. I 
am certain that I shall conform to 
those instructions if, in a still more 
explicit manner, I offer you apolo- 
gies for the rudeness which has 
been shown to you, and if I con- 
jure you, once more, to render 
Flosshilde happy with her future 
husband. Do you accept those 
apologies? Will you make Floss- 
hilde love Fuchs ?” 

I was a little bewildered by this 
discourse: it made me, indeed, 
somewhat nervous as to what might 
be coming next. But I answered 
recklessly, “ I accept the apologies, 
because they are due to me; but 
I refuse to make Flosshilde love 
Fuchs.” 

A roar of rage echoed over the 
mob. It made me start. 

“Tn that case,” pursued Elo- 
quence, solemnly, ‘it becomes my 
very painful duty to inform you 
that the assembly has unanimously 
decided that you shall be put to 
death as a rebel.” 

I stared at him. ‘Put to 
death ?” I echoed, incredulously. 

An all-pervading shout of 
“That’s it!” arose from the 
crowd. 

“We trusted,” added the orator, 
“that you would yield gracefully 
to our appeal, and that it would 
be unnecessary to inform you of 
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the sentence which has _ been 
passed (conditionally) upon you in 
the hypothesis of a refusal on 
your part. You have refused. 
We can no longer allow the def- 
erence we owe to you to prevent 
the whole of us from doing our 
duty as we comprehend it. We 
are everybody against one, and 
we intend to have our own way, 
or—to put an end to you.” 

“But if you slaughter me,” I 
urged — not, I fear, without a 
little huskiness in my voice— 
“ Flosshilde will lose for ever all 
possibility of loving either Fuchs 
or anybody else.” 

“And pray, what difference 
would that make?” was the re- 
ply. “You refuse to make her 
love Fuchs, even if you remain 
alive. The position will therefore 
be identically the same whether 
you live or die. We have tried 
soft words with you in vain; we 
now resort to hard ones. Prepare 
to die. You have five minutes to 
reflect.” 

Then Justice came out from 
behind, and shouted, in a tone 
that positively made me tremble— 

“ Executioners, to the front!” 

Ten massively heavy bacilli, 
each three times as big as I am, 
came lumping forward and placed 
themselves in a line, ready to cast 
their weight upon me and squash 
me, which is our form of capital 
punishment. 

I stood aghast. 
afraid I looked so. They posi- 
tively meant it! I had five 
minutes to make up my mind 
whether I should be unyielding 
and die, or be yielding and live. 
I found that one meditates with 
astonishing rapidity under such 
particular pressure, and I arrived, 
almost in an instant, at the 
thoroughly thought-out, well-bal- 
anced judgment that the plurality 
of motives was, in favour of yield- 
ing. That view grew vividly clear 
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before me; I ceased to hesitate ; 
I decided ; I said, simply— 
*T yield.” 


A bloodthirsty sigh of disap-* 


pointment arose from the crowd. 

“Executioners, right about 
turn,” commanded Justice. 

Then he looked at me (rather 
contemptuously), and asked, 
“When will it please you to 
begin ?” 

I strongly felt the need of a 
little quiet in order to recover 
equanimity after the violent emo- 
tion I had just experienced ; but 
pride prevented me from showing 
that I was upset, and I answered, 
almost cheerily: ‘“ Now, at once, 
if you like.” 

I was escorted by a few thou- 
sands to Flosshilde’s heart (Justice 
informed me on the way that J 
was not to be allowed to approach 
her brain), and most of them re- 
mained looking on discontentedly 
as I set to work. 

The instant Flosshilde felt my 
presence in her breast, she drew a 
deep respiration, and murmured, 
“Oh, if only I could! If only I 
could!” 

I whispered to her, “‘ You can; 
you shall ; I'll help you.” 

It cost me a terrible effort to 
get out these disgusting words. I 
felt the sharpest degradation at 
hearing myself pronounce them ; 
they almost burnt me. But the 
sentiment of shame did not endure, 
because I told myself that I was 
acting under brutal compulsion, 
which covered my responsibility. 
It never occurred to me that I 
had better have died for my con- 
victions, for the first of all con- 
victions is that one ought to go 
on living. 

Having determined to bear in- 
sults in silence, I turned again to 
Flosshilde. Mechanically, with- 
out interest I trickled into her 
a languid tide of liking for Fuchs. 
To her, unaccustomed as she was 
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to love, it seemed considerable. 
She looked astonished, puzzled, 
pressed her red hands together, 
shut and opened her eyes, twisted 
herself interrogatively, and mut- 
tered, with a doubting smile, 
“What! am I beginning to love 
him a little after all? That's 
wonderful! How glad my aunt 
would be! Even if it were ever 
so little!” 

But though she showed thus un- 
mistakably that I was producing 
fruit in her, the crowd of on- 
lookers was not satisfied; cries 
of “That’s not half enough; go 
at her harder, you old cheat,” 
arose here and there: two or three 
uncouth measle microbes positively 
presumed to jostle me, and one of 
them gave me the true measure 
of the state of low popular opinion 
by yelling out, “Polish her up 
shiny, or we'll make a poultice of 
you.” That was said to me/ to 
me! I could support.no more; a 
repetition of such hideous language 
would have annulled me; the only 
way to avoid it was to give the mon- 
sters the satisfaction they desired. 
So I opened wide, at once, the gates 
of love. I put on an impulse; 
Flosshilde shivered. I increased 
it to an impetus; she trembled. 
I developed it to a thrust; she 
screamed. I filled her with a 
paroxysmal outburst of passion ; 
I overwhelmed her beneath a rag- 
ing torrent of adoration ; I set fire 
to her with a consuming blaze of 
infatuation—all for Fuchs. She 
writhed every way and everyhow 
with ecstasy, and murmured, 
strangled, “ Wilhelm! Wilhelm!” 

“This time, it’ll do,” remarked 
several of them, approvingly. 

“Don’t fag her,” put in Prud- 
ence. “This sort of thing is new 
to her, you know. You're piling 
it up rather high for a beginning.” 

“My Wilhelm, come to me,” 
moaned Flosshilde pantingly—“ at 
last, at last I love you! Oh, how 
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I do love you! Come, Wilhelm, 
come. Aunt, aunt, I worship, I 
adore him, I kneel before him, 
I—I—no, there’s no word to tell 
it. Oh, Wilhelm!” 

“Gently, gently,” insisted Pru- 
dence. ‘* You'll give her a fit.” 

What did I care? I was ordered 
by the mob—ordered by the mob! 
—to make her love, and love she 
should, even if I asphyxiated her, 
sacrificed her, convulsed her, even 
if I broke her on the wheel. Was 
I to be checked again in the mani- 
festation of my will? Furiously I 
went on. I dashed into her floods, 
whirlpools, hurricanes, typhoons 
of love. I uprooted her with 
transport, I exterminated her with 
flame, I annihilated her with 


rapture—all for Fuchs—and, as 
Prudence had predicted, she had 
a fit. 

“T think, gentlemen,” I re- 
marked placidly to the crowd, as 
she fell sideways, “that this will 


satisfy you.” 

When she came round, her first 
words were, “ My Wilhelm!” Of 
course. 

Wilhelm was sent for. 

She was still weak when he ar- 
rived ; but her physical feebleness 
did not prevent her from flinging 
herself generally upon him, nor 
from embracing him variously and 
voluminously, nor from showering 
on him a cataract of incoherent 
ravings, composed mainly of “ My 
Wilhelm!” By degrees, as she 
grew slightly more sane, the others 
provided her with a profusion of 
astounding sayings. I did not 
listen to many of her remarks, 
for I was very tired; but I could 
not help hearing that she called 
him, all in the same minute, her 
heroic tiger, her melting sugar- 
stick, her firmament of glory, and 
her citadel of fidelity. After that 
I turned away; she was then be- 
ginning to quote poetry, and I 
had had enough. 
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My success had been complete— 
more than complete, phenomenal ; 
and yet no one congratulated me. 
I thought it was most ungrateful 
to offer me no felicitations, but I 
was growing accustomed to the 
capriciousness and the injustice of 
the crowd, and did not complain. 
I withdrew and sought repose. 

From that day I have been much 
alone. The society of others is not 
agreeable to me, and I recognise 
that others do not seem to desire 
mine. i have little to do—for, 
after the tremendous momentum 
I imparted to Flosshilde, she rolls 
on alone with her Wilhelm; I 
only give her, from time to time, 
an extra push, in order to prevent 
the others from saying that I 
neglect her. I have therefore 
thrown myself once more into 
literary labour, and have com- 
menced another book. It pro- 
mises to be most remarkable ; but, 
though I have written the first 
three chapters, I have not yet 
determined what the subject of it 
is to be. 

Flosshilde will be married some 
day—at least, I suppose so,—in 
ten or fifteen years, perhaps; en- 
gagements are long in Germany. 
She will therefore have plenty 
of courtship, which is as well; for 
after her marriage love will nat- 
urally diminish. 

In conclusion, I must say that 
it has relieved my mind to confide 
this narration to paper. May it 
be of guiding use to my successors ; 
may it keep before them the la- 
mentable consequences of want of 
unity of management; may it im- 
press upon them the duty of in- 
feriors to obey superiors; above 
all, may it make them feel more 
keenly than ever the responsibility 
that weighs upon us in presence 
of the great natural law that 
human nature and human destiny 
are only what bacillus nature 
makes them. 
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Tue most interesting of the poll- 
books which I possess relating 
to elections between 1847-68 are 
those which chronicle the polls of 
Oxford and Cambridge Univer- 


Mr Gladstone’s 
Poll 


oll. 


Date. 


1847 
1852, July 
1852, Dee. 
1859 
1865 


Poll. 
824 
758 
898 
860 
1904 


997 
1108 
1022 
1050 
1725 


I have not the poll-book of the 
Perceval contest, and the others 
are too recent and too well known 
to require any lengthened notice. 
The first was to some extent a con- 


test between the High Church and 
Low Church element in the Uni- 
versity, the former of which tri- 
umphed in the preference of Mr 


Gladstone to Mr Round. The 
second was a battle between the 
Tory and Peelite schools of 
thought. The third was when Mr 
Gladstone, having posed as a Con- 
servative Peelite up to that time, 
joined the Coalition Government 
under Lord Aberdeen. The fourth 
was when the same statesman for 
the first time joined an avowedly 
Liberal Government under Lord 
Palmerston; and the last was when, 
according to Mr Gladstone’s ad- 
dress after the election, the Uni- 
versity had been “drawn into the 
vortex of party politics,” or in 
other words, when the Conserva- 
tism of Oxford had been well 
drilled and organised, and was de- 
termined to oust from his seat a 
representative who could no longer 
be fairly called a Conservative. In 
the contest of 1859 a somewhat 


Opponent’ 


sities. Of the former I have 
the poll-books of four out of Mr 
Gladstone’s five contests, the re- 
sults of which are tabulated be- 
low :— 


Ss. 


Majority. 
173 
350 
124 
190 
179 


Opponent 


Round. 

Dr Marsham. 

D. M. Perceval. 
Marquis of Chandos. 
Gathorne Hardy. 


remarkable thing happened to me. 
Having accepted office under Lord 
Palmerston, I came down to vote 
for his Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr Gladstone. As I 
walked up to the voting - place, 
another man stepped past me, to 
whom I gave place. The con- 
test lasted five days, and singu- 
larly enough, this gentleman was 
Mr Pegge-Burnell, the only other 
gentleman-commoner of Magdalen 
(excepting Mr Henley, M.P.) who 
was on the register at the time, so 
that our voting at the same moment 
was a curious coincidence. 

There was a subsequent election 
in the University of Oxford which 
was of some interest—namely, that 
of May 1878, when, upon the 
vacancy caused by the elevation 
of Mr Hardy to the peerage, an 
attempt was made to run a candi- 
date upon the sole ground of acade- 
mical distinction. The candidate 
was Henry Smith, Fellow of Cor- 
pus and Savilian Professor of Geo- 
metry. This distinguished man, 
however, professed Liberal opin- 
ions, which was held to outweigh 
all his academical claims ; so that 
his Conservative opponent, Mr 
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J. G. Talbot, was returned by 
2687 to 988 votes. The Univer- 
sities are now the only constit- 
uencies in which the voting is 
open and the manner in which 
men have voted can be ascertained. 
In this instance it thus became 
known that Mr Talbot’s large 
majority came to a very great ex- 
tent from persons who had long 
ceased to be practically connected 
with Oxford. The opinions of the 
resident electors and of those en- 
gaged in tuition may be gathered 
from the following table, which 
throws a curious light upon the 
question of academical representa- 
tion in the Universities. There 
voted as follows :— 


Smith. Talbot. 
Heads of Houses ‘ 10 10 
Professors, Readers, &e. 28 10 
Tutors and Lecturers 91 39 
Fellows of Colleges 159 82 
Other Residents, Par- 


ochial Clergy, &e. 117 


258 


Total . 


So that the candidate to whom 
resident Oxford gave a majority of 
182 was left in a minority of near 
1700 by means of non-resident 
votes. 

I possess the poll-books of two 
very remarkable contests at Cam- 
bridge in 1847—that for the Chan- 
cellorship in February, and for the 
representation of the University 
in July. In the former his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert defeated 
the Earl of Powis by 954 to 837 
votes. Lord Powis polled 518 to 
53 votes in St John’s College, 
whilst in Trinity his Royal High- 
ness had 378 to 202. It was an 
unfortunate contest, which good 
taste and good management might 
have avoided ; but at any rate the 
poll-book is interesting and worthy 
of notice. The squibs on the elec- 
tion were numerous and amusing ; 
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one of the best being, as near as I 
can recollect it, as follows :— 


**Prince Albert on this side, Lord 
Powis on that, 

We will not say which is the brighter ; 

But we give up the Youth who invented 
a Hat 

For the man who has saved us a mitre. 

But why, senatorial Dons, do ye run 

Into this academical bother ? 

Do you think that the youth who in- 
vented the one 

Has a share in dispensing the other?” 


I have forgotten the author of 
the above lines, who was well 
known at the time. The contest 
for the University was both inter- 
esting and severe. The old mem- 
bers had been the Hon. Charles 
Ewan Law, LL.D., of St John’s Col- 
lege, and the Right Hon. Henry 
Goulburn of Trinity. The former 
was a Tory of the orthodox kind, 
and no opposition was directed 
against him. But Mr Goulburn’s 
fidelity to Sir Robert Peel, and his 
consequent anti-Corn-law votes in 
1846, had disgusted many of his 
Tory supporters, and Viscount 
Feilding, eldest son of the Earl of 
Denbigh, of Trinity College, was 
brought out against him, whilst 
Mr (afterwards Sir) John George 
Shaw-Lefevre, of the same college, 
was started by the Liberals, in the 
hope that they might profit by the 
split among their opponents. The 
poll lasted five days, Lord Feilding 
being ahead of Mr Goulburn until 
the last day, when the Liberals, 
seeing that their man had no 
chance, split upon Goulburn as the 
most Liberal of the other candi- 
dates, and he was consequently 
returned by 1189 to Lord Feild- 
ing’s 1147 votes, Mr Law being at 
the head of the poll with 1486, 
and Mr Lefevre at the bottom 
with 860 votes. The following 
analysis of the poll is inter- 
esting :— 
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Not long after this election the 
defeated Conservative candidate 
became a Catholic, and remained 
one of the most devout upholders 
of that faith until his death in the 
present year. 
._ The other University contests 
during the period under revision 
were of no remarkable interest. 
In February 1868, upon the va- 
cancy in the representation of 
Cambridge University by the 
death of Mr Selwyn, Mr Beres- 
ford Hope and Mr Cleasby, both 
of Trinity College, were the can- 
didates, when the former defeated 
the latter by 1928 to 1406 votes. 
On Mr Walpole vacating his seat 
in 1882, Mr Cecil Raikes polled 
3491 to 1301 votes recorded for 
Professor Stuart, and retained the 
seat until his death. 

Between the dissolutions which 
occurred in the years 1847 and 
1868, four other general elections 
took place—viz., in 1852, 1857, 
1859, and 1865. That of 1847 
had come upon the Conservative 
party at a moment when, shat- 
tered by Sir Robert Peel’s aban- 
donment of the policy of protec- 
tion, it had not as yet had time 
to reform and consolidate its ranks. 
Things were somewhat brighter in 
1852; but Lord Derby, who had 
succeeded to office rather from 
the internal divisions and inherent 
weakness of his opponents than 
from the strength of his own 
party, had a difficult task in at- 
tempting to weld together the old 
protectionists and the section of 
Conservatives who recognised that 
protection was, for the time at 


least, among the things of the 
past. In the agricultural counties 
many of the contests had still re- 
lation to the Protection v. Free- 
trade question, and in none more 
so than in Lincolnshire, of which 
I have the poll-books of all the 
contests which took place during 
the six dissolutions of which I am 
now writing. It will be remem- 
bered that in North Lincolnshire 
the Tory attempt to oust Lord 
Worsley in 1841 had failed, al- 
though it had succeeded in dis- 
placing Mr Handley in the South. 
Lord Worsley had subsequently 
vacated his seat upon the death 
of his father, the Earl of Yar- 
borough, and Sir Montagu Chol- 
meley had been chosen in his 
place without opposition, the Con- 
servatives being satisfied with that 
half of the representation which 
they possessed in the person of 
Mr Christopher. But as_ the 
general election of 1852 drew 
near, things assumed a different 
aspect: Lord Yarborough was ac- 
cused of being a free-trader, and 
a dark suspicion hung around Sir 
Montagu, the candidate of the 
* Brocklesby interest,” as to the 
orthodoxy of his protectionist 
opinions. Worse than this, he 
was declared to be a weak-kneed 
Protestant, because he had voted 
in favour of the grant to May- 
nooth, or at least for the repair of 
the fabric of that college, which 
was at that time a red rag exten- 
sively used to arouse the Protestant 
bulls of Great Britain. So the 
tenant-farmers got up a requisition 
to Mr James Banks Stanhope, of 
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Revesby Abbey, and a determined 
assault was made upon the Whig 
seat. It was in vain that Sir 
Montagu defied his opponents to 
show that he was not a Protec- 
tionist, and brought Sir Culling 
Eardley to vouch for his Pro- 
testantism. The tide of prejudice 
had set in against him, and his 
chances of success were still fur- 
ther lessened by an attack of 
influenza, which interrupted his 
canvass. He made a good fight 
of it, but at the close of the poll 
was defeated by 800 votes, the 
numbers being— 
Christopher . ‘ 55 
Stanhope ° é 55 
Cholmeley. ‘ 47 
The poll-book of this election 
gives a long account of the proceed- 
ings, and aims at no impartiality, 
being a downright Conservative 
production. It is satisfactory, 


therefore, to learn from such a 
source that “Sir Montagu’s per- 


sonal qualifications were indis- 
putable ; to the kindest and most 
liberal disposition, he united a 
suavity of manners and a bon- 
homie perfectly English, and 
peculiarly pleasing to such a con- 
stituency as that of North Lincoln- 
shire.” All these good qualities, 
however, were of no avail ; and the 
reasons which contributed to “ Sir 
Monti’s” defeat may be gathered 
from the numerous squibs — Pro- 
testant, Protectionist, and anti- 
Yarborough—which are printed as 
addenda to the poll-book. I will 
only quote one, though several are 
amusing enough :— 


Atr—‘* Sing a Song of Sixpence.” 
‘*Sing a song of taxes, on barley and 
on wheat, 
Our candidates are honest men, but 
Cholmeley is a cheat: 
When the House was open, he with the 
Whigs was seen ; 
Was not this a dainty man to send to 
serve the Queen? 
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Committees in the parlours are griev- 
ing o’er the votes, 

For ‘free and independent’ men hate 
to change their coats ; 

Cholmeley’s on his canvass, preparing 
for defeat ; 

Yarborough’s at Brocklesby, mourning 
for the seat. 


Yarborough’s at Brocklesby, counting 
out the money ; 

Cracroft’s at Epworth, talking ‘ sweet 
as honey ;’ 

Monti’s got his mask on for Protection 
and the Church,— 

There came a little Pink Bird, and 
kick’d him from his perch !” 


“Sir Monti’s ” exclusion from Par- 
liament, however, was of no long 
duration, for at the general elec- 
tion in March 1857 he was elected 
without a contest as a follower of 
Lord Palmerston, with Mr Banks 
Stanhope for a colleague, and was 
similarly returned in 1859. 

In South Lincolnshire there was 
some similarity in the contests, 
subsequently to the ousting of Mr 
Handley by the Tories in 1841. 
Lord Burghley, who had succeeded 
Mr Christopher Turner in the rep- 
resentation, retired in 1857, and 
Mr Willson was brought forward 
by the same party as his successor, 
whilst the Liberals started Colonel 
George Hussey Packe, of Cay- 
thorpe, a gentleman of high posi- 
tion in the county, and deputy 
chairman of the Great Northern 
Railway. Lord Palmerston’s popu- 
larity was at its zenith, and Colonel 
Packe was the only candidate who 
was his avowed supporter ; but the 
coalition of the Tory candidates 
was too powerful to be overcome, 
and although the show of hands 
was in favour of Packe and Will- 
son, the poll showed the following 
result :— 


Trollope 4020 
Willson . 3636 


Packe 3188 


The fact that there were 888 
22 
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splits between Packe and Trollope, 
and 569 between Packe and Will- 
son, tells its own tale; and 1731 
plumpers for Packe were insuffi- 
cient to counteract 2926 splits 
between his two opponents. Their 
triumph, however, only lasted 
until 1859, when Mr Willson was 
no longer a candidate, and Colonel 
Packe was returned unopposed 
with Sir John Trollope. The 
1857 poll-book gives us no squibs, 
but two pictures, in the first of 
which a Great Northern Railway 
engine is depicted, going ahead, 
with the motto “ Nothing like 
steam ” attached to it, whilst two 
horses follow, the rider of the first 
having his colleague’s horse in a 
leading-rein, and shouting, ‘ Con- 
found this log! if it was not for 
him I’d be first yet ;” whilst the 
second rider is shouting, “ Hold 
hard, comrade, or you will unseat 
me!” This picture is headed 
“Steam versus Jockeyship ;” whilst 
another bears the inscription 
“ Mettle versus Vapour,” and por- 
trays the triumph of the two 
horsemen, and the breakdown of 
the railway engine, the driver of 
which is ejaculating, ‘‘ These par- 
liamentary trains don’t answer.” 
Colonel Packe held the seat until 
1868, having been elected with Mr 
Welby in 1865 without a contest. 
The poll-book of 1868 is again a 
partisan production, of which com- 
plaint is made in a letter from 
“a Liberal elector” which is at- 
tached to my copy. There are 
two distinct versions of what took 
place. Both agree that it had 
been understood that Welby and 
Packe should be again returned 
without opposition. The Conser- 
vative account then relates that, 
the day before the nomination, 
“an address was issued by Mr 
John Taylor, an independent can- 
didate, brought forward by a sec- 
tion of advanced Liberais,” whilst 
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the Liberals roundly allege that 
Mr Taylor was brought into the 
field by the Tories, in order to 
afford them an excuse for breaking 
the implied understanding between 
the two parties by introducing a 
second candidate of their own in 
the person of Mr E. Turner. 
Whichever was the right account, 
the sufferer was Colonel Packe. 
Mr Turner declared that he would 
retire if Mr Taylor did the same ; 
but having obtained the show of 
hands in his favour, he held that 
the circumstances were entirely 
changed, and accordingly proceed- 
ed to the poll, although Mr Taylor 
retired. The compact phalanx of 
Conservatives was too strong for 
the gallant colonel, who was de- 
feated by 4078 to 2714 votes, Mr 
Welby coming in first with 4514 
in his favour. The only other 
poll- book I have of this period 
connected with Lincolnshire is 
that of 1859 for the city of 
Lincoln, when Major Sibthorpe 
was the Conservative, Mr Hene- 
age the Whig, and Mr J. Hinde 
Palmer the Radical candidate. 
The proceedings seem to have 
been somewhat uproarious, for 
we are told of “cock - crowing, 
noise, and hubbub,” which event- 
ually culminated in an assault 
upon Mr Heneage, from which he 
escaped with difficulty, after the 
declaration of the poll. It wasa 
sharp fight throughout, the num- 
bers at twelve o’clock being— 
Palmer 442 
Sibthorpe 440 
Heneage . 393 


Mr Palmer headed Heneage up 
till nearly three o’clock, but the 
close of the poll at four showed 
that the old members had been 
returned, the numbers being— 
Sibthorpe ° 740 
(562 split with Heneage) 
Heneage . ‘ ‘ 658 
Palmer 629 
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Norfolk is a county which has 
always been prolific in contests 
and in poll-books, and I have 
several during the period 1847- 
1868. I have shown in a former 
article how gallantly and success- 
fully Mr Bagge returned to the 
attack upon the Whig position in 
West Norfolk in 1837. In 1841 
he and Mr Chute were returned 
unopposed, but in 1847 the Whig 
party made a desperate effort 
to recover their supremacy. Mr 
L’Estrange came forward with Mr 
Bagge, whilst Mr Anthony Ham- 
ond joined the Hon. E. Keppel 
Coke in the Whig interest. There 
is an excellent acccunt of the 
nomination in my poll-book, and 
of the speeches thereat. The Con- 
servative orators dwelt much upon 
their Protestant principles. The 
Whigs retorted that their oppon- 
ents were the nominees of great 
peers, that the country had got 
tired of Mr Chute; and Mr Ham- 
ond declared in his speech upon 
the hustings that when it was 
known that a numerously signed 
requisition to himself and Coke 
was on foot, “the Conservatives 
were panic-stricken. What did 
they do? They applied to Mr Le 
Strange, who was to be seen in 
Lord Sondes’ cab, going from one 
end of London to the other as if 
the devil was kicking him.” The 
show of hands appeared pretty 
equal between Bagge, Coke, and 
Hamond, but the High Sheriff 
gave it in favour of Bagge and 
L’Estrange. The contest was 
severe, for the poll was thus de- 
clared :— 


3113 
3052 
2935 
2676 


Bagge 
Coke 
Hamond 
L’Estrange 


There were 2789 votes split be- 
tween Coke and Hamond, and 
only 2627 between Bagge and 
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L’Estrange; but Bagge had 204 
plumpers, 180 split with Coke, and 
101 with Hamond. There were 
lively speeches and much inter- 
ruption at the declaration of the 
poll, and Mr Coke not having ap- 
peared on the hustings, we are in- 
formed that “much laughter was 
caused by a burlesque chairing of 
‘Mr Coke’s representative,’ as a 
person was styled who was hab- 
ited as an old woman, and car- 
ried a baby, which he caressed, 
coaxed, and whipped by turns, to 
the delight of the spectators.” In 
1852 Mr Hamond, undeterred by 
his previous defeat, opposed Mr 
Bagge and his colleague Mr S. W. 
P. Bentinck, who was popularly 
known in the House of Commons 
as “ Big Ben,” in contradistinction 
to Mr S. Cavendish Bentinck, who 
was a man of small stature. I 
have no account, but only the bare 
poll of this election, which resulted 
in the return of the Tory candi- 
dates by majorities of 1448 and 
1170, Mr Hamond only polling 
1973, of which 1785 were plump- 
ers. In 1857 and 1859 the rep- 
resentation was divided, Mr Ben- 
tinck retaining his seat, and Mr 
Brampton Gurdon holding a seat 
for the Whigs. This arrangement, 
however, was disturbed in 1865, 
when the Conservatives adopted 
the Hon. Thomas de Grey as their 
second candidate, having been 
assured by their agents that they 
could carry both seats “ by up- 
wards of 500 majority.” The Lib- 
erals at once responded to the 
challenge by bringing out another 
candidate in the person of Sir 
Willoughby Jones. No remark- 
able circumstances occurred during 
the canvass, except a letter from 
the Earl of Leicester’s steward, 
which my poll-book terms “ coer- 
cive,” but which has not been hand- 
ed down to posterity. But the sud- 
den illness of Mr Bentinck having 
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obliged him to retire from the 
contest, the Conservatives offered 
to allow Mr Gurdon to retain his 
seat if the opposition to Mr De 
Grey was withdrawn. This offer 
was unwisely refused, and the old 
Tory champion Mr Bagge stepped 
once more into the arena to supply 
the place of Bentinck. The result 
proved the accuracy of the Tory 
agents, for the Liberals were 
smitten hip and thigh, their can- 
didates receiving 1993 split votes, 
as against 2547 recorded for their 
opponents, whose total poll was 
2709 (Bagge) and 2609 (De Grey), 
against 2127 for Jones and 2090 
for Gurdon. There were “riots of 
considerable violence” after the 
result was known, especially at 
Swaffham, where, we are told, 
“the town was for some time at 
the mercy of the mob ;” but I have 
no election literature connected 
with this contest. Meanwhile in 
East Norfolk there had been no 
contest since the defeat of Sir W. 
Foulkes in 1841, and at the gen- 
eral election of 1857 two sup- 
porters of Lord Palmerston were 
returned without opposition in the 
persons of Major-Gen. Windham 
and Sir E. N. Buxton. The latter, 
however, having died in the fol- 
lowing year, his party brought for- 
ward the Hon. Wenman Coke, and 
the Conservatives unsuccessfully 
ran Sir Henry J. Stracey of Rack- 
heath, who was beaten by 2933 to 
2720 votes. At the dissolution in 
the following year each party had 
one representative— Mr Howes, 
Conservative, taking the place of 
General Windham; but in 1865 
the poll-book records a Conserva- 
tive triumph, Mr Howes heading 
the poll with 3100, Mr Clare 
Sewell Read coming next with 
2985, whilst Sir Thomas Beau- 
champ and Mr Coke only polled 
2150 and 1994 votes. This was 
the last contest before the redi- 
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vision of the counties under the 
Reform Act of 1868, after which 
the Conservative party maintained 
its ascendancy in Norfolk until 
the establishment of household 
suffrage, since which the pendu- 
lum seems to have swung the 
other way, and the agitator and 
carpet-bagger appear to be pre- 
ferred to the local Conservative 
candidate by the majority of the 
divisions of this once Conserva- 
tive county. 

I have poll-books of the city of 
Norwich in 1852, when Peto and 
Warner, the Liberal candidates, 
beat Lord Douro and Colonel Dick- 
son; but Sir Morton Peto having 
retired, a Conservative, Sir 8S. Big- 
nold, replaced him in 1854. I 
have the poll-books of the same 
city for 1865 and_1868, in the for- 
mer of which Sir William Russell 
and Mr Warner, the Liberal can- 
didates, defeated Messrs Goldsmid 
and Waters, whilst in the latter 


Sir Henry Stracey headed the poll 
with 4521 votes, Sir W. Russell 
polling 4509, and Mr J. H. Tillett, 
the second Liberal candidate, hav- 
ing only 4364 recorded in his 


favour. Sir Henry’s triumph, 
however, was short-lived; for al- 
though he was acquitted of any 
personal knowledge of bribery, his 
election was declared void on peti- 
tion, and Mr Tillett defeated the 
new Conservative candidate, Mr 
Huddlestone, by 4236 to 3874 
votes. Curiously enough, Mr Til- 
lett met the same fate as Sir Henry, 
for a petition unseated him for 
bribery at the 1868 election, and 
Mr Colman (Liberal) reaped the 
benefit of all these proceedings, and 
was finally elected member for 
Norwich. 

I have also the 1852 poll-books 
of Stroud, King’s Lynn, and Great 
Yarmouth, and, indeed, during the 
present year I have bought in one 
lot the poll- books of the latter 
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borough of nearly all the contests 
in the present century, but there 
is nothing remarkable to be chron- 
icled with respect to them. 

I have the poll-books of all the 
county and several of the borough 
contests which occurred in Kent 
between 1847 and 1868. The East 
Kent contests were plentifully gar- 
nished with squibs, although many 
of these, being of a local character, 
would not be appreciated by the 
general public. Since the fights of 
1832 and 1837, East Kent had 
been looked upon as a Tory pre- 
serve, into which no Liberal 
poacher might enter. When Sir 
Edward Knatchbull retired in 
1845, his friends were prepared to 
support Sir Edward Dering; but 
the latter declining on the score of 
health, Mr Deedes became the col- 
league of Mr Plumptre. As the 


Parliament of 1847 began to wane, 
Sir Edward Dering, under the im- 
pression that Mr Plumptre intend- 


ed to retire, began to sound the 
electors as to their readiness to ac- 
cept him as their representative. 
But Sir Edward had given offence 
to the more extreme Tories by a 
supposed liberality of sentiment 
* upon various questions ; and accord- 
ingly, when the vacancy really 
occurred by the resignation of Mr 
Plumptre in January 1852, Sir 
Brook Wm. Bridges came for- 
ward, and a most severe contest 
followed. Mutual friends in vain 
tried to prevent it, and Sir Edward 
Dering offered to refer the matter 
to a small committee, who should 
compare the strength of the two 
candidates and decide which should 
give way. This, however, only 
elicited from his opponents the fol- 
lowing rather clever handbill, the 
point being that Sir Edward had 
denounced his opponent’s candida- 
ture as the attempt of “a-small 
knot of men” to foist their nomi- 
nee upon the county :— 
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“Sir EDWARD DERING’S PROPOSAL FOR 
A REFERENCE. 


“A small knot of men to compare 
his canvass of Twenty-one Months 
with Sir Brook Bridges’ canvass of 
Twenty-one Days. 

He who has fewest promises to retire ! 


Sir Brook Bridges’ Reference— 
The Poll!” 


The “No Popery” cry was raised 
against Sir Edward Dering with 
great effect, though with no foun- 
dation, few men being less obnox- 
ious to such a charge ; but it must 
be supposed that his adversaries 
thought that, as in love and war, 
all things are fair in elections. Sir 
Brook was, moreover, backed by 
most of the leading families of the 
division, and carried his election by 
2480 to 2289 votes. Sir E. Dering, 
however, had not long to wait for 
his revenge. The general election 
came in July. Mr Deedes, instead 
of joining Sir Brook Bridges, as the 
friends of the latter had expected, 
held aloof from any coalition, and 
relied upon the second votes of the 
friends of both baronets. Nor was 
his calculation erroneous : the Lib- 
eral party took up Sir E. Dering’s 
cause warmly, and returned him 
at the top of the poll with 3063 
votes, of which 1129 were plump- 
ers, 1503 split with Deedes, and 
422 with Bridges. The latter was 
at the bottom of the poll with 
2356 votes, having 788 plumpers, 
and 1131 split with Deedes, who, 
with only 225 plumpers, was given 
by the splits a total of 2879, or 
523 majority over Bridges. One 
of the most amusing features of 
this election was that the “ No 
Popery” cry of the last contest 
was retorted (with equal unfair- 
ness) upon Sir Brook, who was 
accused of ‘being a Puseyite in 
consequence of some vote given 
just before the dissolution. The 
friends of Sir Brook Bridges were 
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very angry with Mr Deedes, and 
the result was made apparent at 
the general election of 1857, when 
Sir Brook was unexpectedly nom- 
inated, and returned at the head of 
the poll with 2379 votes, of which 
1193 were plumpers—precisely the 
same number as were split between 
Dering and Deedes. Deedes had 
231 and Dering 840, whilst 870 
were split between Bridges and 
Deedes. A Captain Acheson had 
started as a Liberal, but met with 
small support, and the poll was 
thus declared :— 


2379 
2358 
2316 

187 


Bridges . 
Dering . 
Deedes . 
Acheson 


Mr Deedes might easily have secur- 
ed his election but for bad manage- 
ment on the part of his committee 
or himself. The Island of Sheppey 
and town of Sheerness were left to- 
tally uncanvassed on his behalf, and 
as a consequence, whilst Bridges 
polled 126 and Dering 114 in that 
district, only 19 votes were record- 
ed for Mr Deedes, who had received 
70 votes in the same district in 
1852, and who in every other dis- 
trict had a fair number of second 
votes from each of the baronets, 
and would doubtless have fared no 
worse in the Sheerness district if 
there had been a canvass on his be- 
half. Sir E. Dering retired at the 
end of the year, and Mr Deedes, 
elected without opposition in his 
room, held the seat until his death 
in 1862, when Sir Edward Dering 
was adopted as the Liberal candi- 
date, and, after a severe contest, 
defeated Sir Norton Knatchbull by 
2775 to 2687 votes, and had the 
same good fortune in 1865, when 
the same candidate started in coali- 
tion with Sir Brook Bridges. This, 
however, was the end of the Liber- 
al victories in East Kent. On the 
election of Sir B. Bridges to the 
peerage in 1868, Mr Pemberton, 
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the Conservative candidate, beat Sir 
Henry Tufton by 3597 to 3110; and 
at the general election at the close of 
the same year, Mr Pemberton and 
the Hon. George Milles defeated 
Sir H. Tufton and Sir John Croft 
by 5231 and 5104 to 4685 and 
4579 votes. A laughable incident 
occurred at the meeting held at 
Canterbury to adopt the two Lib- 
eral candidates. It was very fully 
attended, and I had the honour of 
presiding, and was rather annoyed 
by the interruption of a noisy little 
freeholder whom I will call Smith, 
and who was well known to me as 
being constantly before the magis- 
trates for drunkenness and other 
offences which had more than once 
caused his punishment. I stopped 
his interruption at first by telling 
him that the candidates would first 
be introduced and make their ad- 
dress, after which any freeholder 
might ask questions as to their po- 
litical views. The man restrained 
himself until the candidates had 
finished, and then jumped up and 
said in a defiant tone, “ Now, Mr 
Chairman, am [at liberty?” ‘“ Yes, 
Mr Smith,” I replied, “I see you 
are at liberty, which is not always 
the case.” I said no more, for the * 
man was well known, and before 
the words were well out of my 
mouth, he jumped up and rushed 
away from the room amid roars of 
laughter from the meeting. 

The West Kent elections during 
this same period were also closely 
contested. In 1852 Sir E. Filmer 
and Mr Masters Smith defeated 
Mr Hodges; but on the death of 
Sir E. Filmer in 1857, Mr Charles 
Wykeham-Martin of Leeds Castle, 
as a Palmerstonian, beat Sir Wal- 
ter Riddell by 3557 to 3149, and 
at the general election in the same 
year the same gentleman, coalesc- 
ing with Mr James Whatman of 
Vinters, ousted Mr Masters Smith, 
and secured both seats to the 
Liberal party. This decision, 
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however, was reversed in 1859, 
when Lord Holmesdale and Sir 
Edmund Filmer (son of the former 
member) came forward, and the 
latter created some amusement by 
describing himself and his colleague 
as being as young and innocent as 
“the Babes in the Wood.” Youth 
and innocence prevailed, for Lord 
Holmesdale headed the poll with 
3769 votes, Filmer came next with 
3654, Martin had 3584, and What- 
man last with 3490. The same 
members held their seats against 
the attack of Sir J. Lubbock and 
Mr Angerstein in 1865, after 
which the Western Division of 
Kent was subdivided into Mid 
and West Kent by the Reform 
Bill of 1867, and returned four 
Conservatives again in 1868. 
The Canterbury and Dover elec- 
tions also deserve to be chronicled. 
At the former place the Conserva- 
tives recovered in 1852 the ascend- 
ancy of which 1847 had deprived 
them, and returned Messrs Plump- 
tre Gipps and the Hon. H. Butler 
Johnstone by 766 and 758 over 
570 votes recorded for Sir William 
Somerville, and 533 for Colonel 
Romilly. The latter gentleman 
appears to have lost ground with 
the serious-thinking people of 
Canterbury on account of a duel 
which was said to have taken 
place between him and his late 
colleague, Mr Smythe, at Wey- 
bridge, the principal occurrence in 
which, according to the newspapers 
of the day, was the alarm caused 
to a cock pheasant whom the 
duellists disturbed. In one of his 
inimitable sporting books, Mr 
Surtees alludes to this “affair of 
honour” in a passage wherein the 
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famous “Jack Spraggon” thus 
threatens the unfortunate “country 
swell,” Mr Pacey. ‘“Can’t stand 
that—impeach one’s integrity, you 
know ; better take one’s life. Life 
without honour’s nothing, you 
know. Cock pheasant at Weybridge, 
six o’clock i’ the mornin’.” The 
Conservative triumph, however, 
was of no long duration, for both 
the members were unseated on 
petition, and the writ suspended 
until 1854. Then occurred a 
curious contest. Mr C. Manners 
Lushington (son of the former rep- 
resentative) started as a moder- 
ate Conservative, Mr ©. Lennox- 
Butler as a Tory, Sir William 
Somerville as a Whig, and Mr 
Purton Cooper as a Radical, whilst 
Mr E. Auchmuty Glover came 
forward as an Independent, de- 
nouncing the attempt to make 
Canterbury a family borough, by 
which he alluded to the fact that 
Mr Butler was the near relation 
of the unseated member, Mr But- 
ler-Johnstone. Mr Glover’s posi- 
tion, however, was somewhat 
damaged by the declaration of Mr 
Butler on the hustings, that he had 
first sought his (Mr Butler’s) inter- 
est to assist him in obtaining the 
seat to “keep warm” for Mr But- 
ler-Johnstone, under the impres- 
sion that he was the cousin and 
not the brother of that gentleman. 
Mr Glover’s eloquence prevailed 
with the crowd, who accorded the 
show of hands to him and Sir 
William Somerville, but only forty- 
one voters were found to support 
him at the poll. The contest was 
unusually severe, for the numbers 
were as follows :— 





Somerville. 


Butler. 


Lushington. | 








262 
446 
699 


Twelve o'clock 
Two o'clock 
Four o'clock (close) 








264 
425 
671 


259 
437 
729 
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The analysis of the poll shows 614 
splits between Lushington and 
Butler, 401 between Somerville 
and Cooper, 164 plumpers for 
Somerville, and 91 Lushington and 
Somerville. In 1857 Mr Cooper 
stood again, but the Hon. H. 
Butler-Johnstone was returned by 
816 to 477 votes, Sir William 
Somerville taking the second place 
with 759. In 1859 the sitting 
members were re-elected without 
opposition, and in 1862 Mr Butler- 
Johnstone having accepted the 
Chiltern Hundreds, a severe con- 
test took place between his son 
and Major William Lyon on the 
Liberal side. The numbers for 
each candidate had been pretty 
close all day, but at half-past three 
the poll stood—for Lyon, 638; 
Butler-Johnstone, 607 — majority, 
31. Then Mr Butler-Johnstone’s 
committee went forth to work up 
the unpolled, wiich they did so 
effectually that between 3.30 and 
‘4 o'clock 87 polled for their can- 
didate and only 53 for Lyon, who 
was thus defeated by 3 votes, the 
numbers being 694 to 691—one 
of the hardest fought battles on 
record. Major Lyon tried his 
fortune again in 1865, and might 
probably have been allowed a walk 
over with Mr Butler-Johnstone, 
but for the pugnacity of the 
Canterbury Liberals, who insisted 
upon inviting Colonel Adair (after- 


1453 
1236 
1157 
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Butler-Johnstone 
Brinckman . 
Huddleston. 
Lee-Warner 


The subsequent history of Canter- 
bury elections is interesting, but 
this is the last one of my period, 
and the last of which I possess a 
poll-book. 

The Dover election of 1852 
was a Conservative triumph, Lord 
Chelsea, the candidate of that 
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wards Lord Waveney) to contest 
the seat as second candidate. 
Upon this Mr Butler-Johnstone, 
whose influence in Canterbury was 
at this time and afterwards very 
great, joined a second Conserva- 
tive candidate, Mr Huddleston, 
Q.C., and although their opponents 
had the show of hands, the Con- 
servatives were returned by 769 
and 738 to 643 and 615 votes. The 
last Canterbury poll-book which 
I possess is that of 1868, when a 
change had come over the con- 
stituency. Mr Butler-Johnstone 
had shown certain Liberal pro- 
clivities which had estranged some 
of his friends, and a portion of the 
Conservative party were so dis- 
satisfied with the state of things 
that they brought forward Mr 
Lee-Warner, as well as the Con- 
servative sitting member Mr Hud- 
dleston. The Liberals had start- 
ed Captain Brinckman (son-in-law 
of the Marquis Conyngham), and 
finding the run against Mr John- 
stone which the ultra-Tory section 
of the Conservatives were about 
to make, they coalesced as far as 
possible with that gentleman’s 
friends and largely supported him. 
Mr Johnstone took the lead at 
once and remained at the head 
of the poll all day. At twelve 
o'clock Mr Huddleston was 25 
ahead of Captain Brinckman, but 
at its close the poll stood thus :— 
With 
Lee-Warner. 


With 
Plumpers. Huddleston. 
296 6 
63 55 6 


104 
1 


party, having lost the show of 
hands, but gained the first place 
on the poll with 1097 votes, of 
which 644 were plumpers. The 
split votes were 258 for Chelsea 
and Rice, 204 Chelsea and Clerk, 
557 Rice and Clerk, Mr Rice 
having 81 and Sir George Clerk 


689 
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21 plumpers, and the former hav- 
ing a majority of 116 over the 
latter on the gross poll. Sir 
George tried his luck again at the 
general election of 1857, Mr G. 
W. Hope running witn him as 
the second Conservative candidate, 
but the country was at that 
moment under the influence of 
Lord Palmerston’s name and re- 
putation, and Mr Bernal Osborne 
and Sir William Russell obtained 
an easy victory as his supporters, 
the poll being— 

989 
958 
695 


594 


Osborne . 
Russell 
Clerk 
Hope 


Mr Bernal Osborne, however, was 
never fortunate in preserving the 
affection of any one constituency, 
and the general election of 1859 
showed a great change of opinion 
among the electors of Dover. The 
Conservatives were then in power, 
and Admiral Sir H. J. Leeke and 
Mr Nicol came forward as sup- 
porters of Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment. There was another remark- 
able feature in this contest. There 
was a certain Mr J. 8. Churchward 
who, rightly or wrongly, conceived 
himself to have been badly treated 
by the Liberal Government in the 
matter of the Royal Mail contract, 
and who, having supported Osborne 
and Russell in 1857, turned against 
them in 1859, and did them no 
little damage. Mr Bernal Osborne 
hit out right and left upon the 
hustings, told the seconder of Mr 
Nicol, who had not appeared in 
public life for twenty-two years, 
that he was “acting the part of 
a resurrection-man,” declared of 
the proposer of Sir H. Leeke, who 
belonged to the medical profession, 
that he was “a bungler with his 
tongue” as well as “a bungler 
with his lancet,” and compared 
the constituency to Susannah 
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tempted by the elders, to whom 
he likened his two opponents, 
both of whom were men advanced 
in years. These remarks were not 
suffered to pass unnoticed, for Sir 
Henry Leeke said that Mr Osborne 
put him in mind of the Irishman 
at the fair, trailing his coat and 
calling out, “ Who dares put his 
foot upon my coat-tail?” to which 
he (Sir H. Leeke) replied, “I 
dare,” and told Mr Osborne that 
“in all his sarcasms he cuts his 
own throat, and makes an enemy 
where he wishes to make a friend.” 
Osborne and Russell had the show 
of hands, but the poll showed— 


Leeke 931 
Nicol 902 
Russell 788 
Osborne . 752 


The declaration of the poll was 
made to an immense crowd, and 
many of the supporters of the 
winning candidates had golden- 
tinged laurel-leaves in their hats, 
and placards on which were in- 
scribed the words, “ Alas! poor 
Osborne!” Mr Osborne, having 
with difficulty obtained a hearing, 
shouted out, “I see men with 
gold laurel-leaves in their hats, 
but what have they got in their 
pockets?” He proceeded to taunt 
them with being afraid to hear 
him. He continued, “The old 
proverb says, ‘Money makes the 
mare to go,’ and money has made 
the honour of Dover to go. , You 
are now a perquisite of the Ad- 
miralty—the serfs of Mr Church- 
ward.” These words were not 
calculated to sow the seeds of 
future success, and accordingly in 
1865 two new candidates appeared 
on the Liberal as also on the Con- 
servative side. The former were 
Viscount Bury and Mr T. Eustace 
Smith, the well-known shipowner ; 
whilst the latter were Major Dick- 
son, who had married the widow 
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of Lord North and lived at Wal- 
dershare Park near Dover, and Mr 
Charles Kaye Freshfield of the 
firm Freshfield & Newman, solici- 
tors to the Bank of England. The 
nomination was a lively affair. 
After the candidates had been 
proposed, and Major Dickson had 
spoken, Lord Bury “protested 
against the introduction of hired 
ruffians” whom he had _ seen 
“marched in at a word of com- 
mand given by Mr Churchward,” 
and said that the latter individual 
had “stated with open-mouthed 
effrontery that he carries the 
borough of Dover in his pocket.” 
Mr Freshfield retorted by accusing 
Lord Bury of having been un- 
seated at Norwich for bribery, 
alluded to Lord Palmerston’s re- 
presentative at the Dover Har- 
bour Board as “the Blue King,” 
and accused him of having unduly 
used his influence. Mr Freshfield 
defended Mr Churchward, and said 
he would in anticipation show them 
the state of the poll, holding up a 
sheet of paper on which was drawn 
a blue cock upon its back, with a 
red cock triumphant. The poll 
next day justified Mr Freshfield’s 
prognostication, being thus de- 
clared— 


Dickson . ‘ a 1026 
Freshfield , ’ 1012 
Bury. . , 903 
Smith . ‘ : 892 


999 votes were split between Dick- 
son and Freshfield, 884 between 
Bury and Smith. The next elec- 
tion, however, of which I do not 
possess the poll-book, was one of 
a curious nature. Major Dickson 
and Mr Freshfield started again, 
in strict and avowed coalition, and 
were opposed by Mr (afterwards 
Sir George) Jessell, who took the 
course, new to Dover, of de- 
nouncing all illegal expenditure, 
and declaring himself emphatically 
for “purity of election.” It was 


known that the contest would be 
severe, as indeed turned out to be 
the case, for the poll was thus 
declared— 


Dickson . ; ‘ 1461 
Jessell . ‘ . 1435 
Freshfield ; . 1387 


Mr Freshfield’s friends were ex- 
ceedingly irate at this result, not 
on account of the Liberal candi- 
date or his supporters, but because 
it was freely stated that the coali- 
tion between the two Conservatives 
had not been fairly carried out by 
Major Dickson’s supporters, and 
that Mr Churchward especially had 
worked against and “sold” Mr 
Freshfield. Mr Churchward tried 
to address the people after the 
election, but they ‘declined to 
hear him,” and his influence in 
Dover was little more heard of 
after this contest. At the next 
opportunity, Jessell’s promotion 
having moved him out of the 
way, Mr Freshfield was returned 
by nearly 300 votes above his 
colleague, Major Dickson, who 
was also elected ; but this is treat- 
ing of events beyond my allotted 
period. 

I have the poll-book of one more 
notable contest in 1857—namely, 
that of the Leeds election for the 
vacancy caused by Mr Hall’s death. 
It was a close battle, the Conserva- 
tive, Mr Beecroft, beating Mr J. 
Remington Mells by six votes, the 
numbers being 2070 to 2064. Un- 
fortunately, no record of squibs 
and other election literature is 
attached either to this poll-book or 
to that of the same town in 1868, 
which, however, is rather curious 
in its way. It was the first Leeds 
election at which three members 
were to be returned, whilst every 
elector could only give two votes. 
Therefore it was next to impossible 
for three candidates to coalesce, 
unless their party had a preponder- 
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ating majority, sufficiently docile 
to follow the direction of their 
organisation, and vote solid for two 
of the three candidates in each 
ward, according to a preconcerted 
plan. This could not be done in 
Leeds, and the consequence was 
that two Liberals and two Conserv- 
atives were started by their respec- 
tive parties, whilst one Independ- 
ent Liberal tried his fortune also. 
The Liberals were Messrs Baines 
and R. M. Carter, the Conserva- 
tives Admiral Duncombe and Mr 
St James Wheelhouse, whilst Sir 
Andrew Fairbairn was the Inde- 
pendent. The split votes between 
Baines and Carter were 13,605, 
between Duncombe and Wheel- 
house 5521; Fairbairn had 1545 
plumpers, 1820 with Baines, 636 
with Carter, and 1806 with Wheel- 
house, while the latter had 325 
with Baines, 268 with Carter, and 
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no less than 1517 plumpers. The 
total result of the poll was— 


Baines . ,. 15941 
Carter 15105 
Wheelhouse . 9437 
Fairbairn 5658 
Duncombe 5621 


—the three first being returned. 

I have the Aylesbury and 
Harwich poll-books of 1859, but 
they have only a bare record of the 
votes and no “ literature ” attached. 

Of 1865 I have only two poll- 
books,—one of Ipswich, and the 
other of the Southern Division of 
the West Riding. Ipswich was a 
hard fight. Mr Cobbold and Mr 
Tidmas were the Conservatives, 
Mr Adair and Mr West the Liberal 
champions. Mr Adair’s seat was 
safe, but, for the other, it was “any- 
body’s game,” and Mr Cobbold 
won “by the skin of his teeth,” 
the numbers being— 


Split with Split with Split with 
West. Tidmas. Adair. Plumpers. 
Adair . 990 889 _ ce ed 
Cobbold 913 3 770 70 67 
West . 905 ona one “we ons 
Tidmas 776 


The South-West Riding election 
was also closely contested by Lord 
Milton and Mr H. F. Beaumont 
on the Liberal, Mr C. Beckett 
Denison and Mr Walter Spencer 
Stanhope on the Conservative side. 
Of the nineteen divisions, the two 
Liberals were ahead in eight, the 
two Conservatives in ten, and in 
one a Liberal was first and a Con- 
servative second. The two Liberals 
had 6902, the two Conservatives 
6648 votes split between them, and 
the total poll was— 


Milton . 7258 
Beaumont 6975 
Denison . 6884 
Stanhope 6819 


This brings me down to 1868, of 
which general election I have the 
poll-books of North Durham, West 





Staffordshire, and Rye, which all 
record Conservative triumphs, but 
give very brief accounts of the 
proceedings. In Rye, Mr John 
Stewart Hardy, eldest son of Lord 
Cranbrook, defeated Mr William 
Jones Lloyd by 513 to 499 votes— 
**too close to be pleasant.” There 
were 1153 names on the register, 
so the constituency was pretty 
nearly polled out. In the three 
parishes of Rye, Winchelsea, and 
Peasmarsh, Mr Lloyd polled 370 
to 338, but the outlying parishes 
gave Mr Hardy his majority. I 
read in a local newspaper that both 
the nomination (at which Mr 
Hardy obtained the show of hands) 
and the declaration of the poll 
presented lively scenes, flags and 
banners being freely displayed. 
The Conservative flags bore the 
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inscription “ Hardy and Protestant- 
ism” and “ Hardy and Purity of 
Election,” whilst the Liberals dis- 
played the equally excellent motto, 
“Do right and fear not.” Both 
candidates professed that they had 
conducted the election upon strict 
purity principles, in terms so 
emphatic as almost to suggest quz 
sexcuse s’accuse to ill- natured 
minds. It is fair to say, however, 
that no evidence to the contrary 
was given. The poll-book is in fact 
the register, with the votes marked, 
and a third column given under 
the heading of “ Reasons for not 
voting,” in several cases the con- 
clusive reason being stated that 
the voter was dead. 

The North Durham was Mr 
(afterwards Sir George) Elliot’s 
victory over Sir Hedworth Wil- 
liamson and Mr Lowthian Bell, the 
latter of whom lost his seat. Mr 
Elliot was ahead in eight out of the 
fourteen polling districts, and ob- 
tained 4272 plumpers against 3594 
splits between the two Liberals, 
the final state of the poll being— 


Elliot . " : 4649 
Williamson . . 4011 
Bell p ; ‘ 3822 


In West Staffordshire Mr Hod- 
getts Foley and Mr W. Orme 
Foster had been returned without 
opposition in 1857, 1859, and 1865, 
but the division of the county 
under the Act of 1867 emboldened 
the Conservatives to challenge 
their return, which they did with 
success, the poll being declared— 


Smith Child . ‘ 3909 
Meynell Ingram . 3773 
Orme Foster . ‘ 3295 
Hodgetts Foley. 3244 


3714 votes were split between the 
two Conservatives and 3193 be- 
tween the two Liberals, and the 
two former were ahead in eleven, 
the two latter in nine districts. 

I am sorry that no election 


literature is given with the last 
two poll-books, especially in the 
case of Durham, where, unless the 
old spirit has died out, there must 
have been at least a few squibs of 
an amusing character. But per- 
haps the practical and prosaic age 
in which we live is too sensible for 
the encouragement of the witty 
and satirical effusions with which 
our forefathers enlivened their 
election contests, 

Since 1868 not only poll-books 
but nominations after the old 
fashion have ceased altogether. It 
does not seem, however, that our 
elections are always conducted 
under the new system with the 
purity, quiet, and decorum which 
were to follow the introduction of 
secret voting and the abolition of 
open nominations. We read con- 
tinually of meetings being bruken 
up by organised bands, and accusa- 
tions of bribery and corruption are 
bandied about from one side to the 
other, after a fashion which would 
almost make us doubt whether 
these changes have had an effect 
so completely satisfactory as was 
anticipated by their advocates. 
A new and alarming doubt has, 
moreover, arisen with regard to 
the operation of the ballot. The 
recent proceedings of the Green- 
ock election have given rise to 
grave suspicions as to the pos- 
sibility of tampering with the 
ballot-boxes. We are casting no 
suspicion upon any one connected 
with the Greenock counting, but 
if so grave an error as was there 
committed could be committed by 
mistake, as in this case, could it 
not with equal facility be com- 
mitted by fraud? By the present 
system, enormous power is placed 
in the hands of the returning 
officer, and an unscrupulous man 
in this position, or even a fraudu- 
lent clerk, may do infinite mis- 
chief. Another strange thing has 
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appeared—namely, that in several 
cases in which recounts have taken 
place before the declaration of 
polls, different numbers have been 
arrived at in two or three counts 
before the correct numbers have 
been agreed on. If there has been 
no tampering with the voting- 
papers, there can be but one ac- 
curate result of a fair count, and 
therefore the above state of things 
goes to show that, at the very 
best, there has been a iamentable 
want of arithmetical knowledge 
and accuracy among those upon 
whose accuracy and knowledge 
has depended the ascertainment 
of the decision of the electors. In 
short, great as may be the advan- 
tages of the ballot, it does not 
seem as if we had yet arrived at 
a perfect system of carrying on 
our election contests. The old 
system had at least this advan- 
tage, that the result of the polling 
in every election could be ac- 
curately ascertained beyond doubt 
or dispute. It is true that a 
scrutiny may still reveal the man- 
ner in which men have voted, 
but a scrutiny is a tedious and ex- 
pensive process, and a petition is 
always unpopular with many elec- 
tors of both parties. It is pos- 
sible that some of the threatened 
petitions may throw light upon 
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the question as to the increase of 
purity at the recent general elec- 
tions, but with this I have no 
concern at present. I have en- 
deavoured to glean some informa- 
tion and amusement from my old 
poll-books, and I only wish that I 
had sufficient local information in 
the many cases which might thus 
have been made more interesting 
to the general reader. During 
the progress of these articles on 
“Old Elections,” I have received 
several letters calling my atten- 
tion to the fact that I have omitted 
to mention certain elections of 
interest. This is perfectly true, 
but I never pretended to give an 
account of all old elections, but 
only of those of which I had been 
fortunate enough to acquire the 
poll-books. Probably there are a 
vast number of such publications 
which I have never seen and never 
may see, but the articles which I 
now conclude have, I hope, been of 
some interest, and at all events 
they have dealt with a class of 
books which have been of intense 
local interest at the time of their 
publication, and which possess 
this one attraction at least, that 
they are books the like of which, 
in all human probability, will 
never be published again. 
BRABOURNE. 
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ENGLISH OFFICER AMONG THE APULIAN BRIGANDS. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED PAPERS OF THE LATE GENERAL SIR R. CHURCH. 


Some sixty or seventy years ago 
King Ferdinand of Naples com- 
missioned an English officer to put 
down and destroy the secret socie- 
ties with which the province of 
Apulia was infested. This English 
officer, General Church, was in- 
vested with full powers to try, 
condemn, and execute all such 
offenders. He has left behind him 
some curious accounts of his expe- 
rience in fulfilling this mission, 
and from his unpublished papers 
is drawn the following account of 
the life and capture of the most 
remarkable among the brigand 
chiefs of the time. 

Ciro Annichiarico was a priest, 
and sometimes exercised the func- 
tions of a priest in the midst of his 
blood-stained career. We hear of 
his celebrating Mass before starting 
on some wild expedition, and he 
complained of the Mission priests 
“that they did not preach the pure 
Gospel, but disseminated dliberal 
opinions among the peasants.” At 
the same time he was cruel, spar- 
ing neither age nor sex ; his life 
was openly immoral, and he boasted 
of his infidel opinions. When he 
lay under sentence of death, one 
of these same good Mission priests 
came to exhort him to repentance. 
“ Let alone this prating,” answered 
Don Ciro, with a sneer; “ we are 
of the same profession, don’t let us 
make game of one another!” 

As to his personal appearance, 
General Church says: * He was a 
good horseman, and a capital shot ; 
strong and vigorous as a tiger, and 
equally ferocious ; his countenance 
was bad; he had large features, a 
very ordinary face, and never with- 
out a sinister expression, quite un- 


like the manly countenance of Don 
Gaetano Vardarelli ” (another brig- 
and chief). ‘ His eyes were small 
and of a reddish hue; his hair dark, 
thick, and bushy; he had shaggy 
eyebrows, and a _ short, rather 
turned-up nose.” The General 
adds: “Ciro had friends and pro- 
tectors in all the towns and villages 
of the province of Lecce, and had 
the effrontery at times to show 
himself in broad daylight appa- 
rently unaccompanied. He was a 
perfect Proteus in his disguises— 
as a@ woman, as a beggar, as a 
priest, as a friar, as an officer, as a 
gendarme. His usual dress was of 
velveteen, highly laced, with many 
rows of buttons, and belts in every 
direction, and he was always armed 
with pistols and stiletto, carbine 
or rifle. He always carried poison 
with him, in a small case, within 
a red pocket-book. He also always 
wore several silver chains, to one 
of which was attached the silver 
death’s - head, the badge of the 
secret society, the Decisi, which 
he had founded, and of which he 
was the recognised head — that 
terrible society, whose first condi- 
tion of admission into its ranks was 
that the candidate must have com- 
mitted two murders with his own 
hand, and whose decrees and 
patents were written in blood. On 
his breast he wore rows of relics, 
crosses, images of saints, and amu- 
lets against the Evil Eye. His 
head-dress was a high-peaked drab- 
coloured hat, adorned with gold 
band, buckle, and tall black fea- 
ther, and his fingers were covered 
with rings of great value.” 

Ciro Annichiarico was born of 
well-to-do parents, in Grottaglia, 
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one of the little white towns which 
stud the green plain of Francavilla. 
He was early destined to the priest- 
hood by his relations, who were 
quiet, respectable people, of the 
farming class mostly, though one 
of his uncles was a canonico, and 
“a man of learning, who never 
took any part in the crimes of his 
nephew.” The first time we hear 
of Ciro he has stabbed a young 
girl of Grottaglia, betrothed to a 
fellow-townsman, Giuseppe Molo- 
tesi. Ciro, though already a priest, 
waylaid the poor girl, and on her 
scornful rejection of his addresses, 
murdered her, and afterwards mur- 
dered young Molotesi, his sister, 
and three brothers. This was in 
1803. 

The only member of the Molotesi 
family left alive was a little boy, 
who was hidden away by a faithful 
servant in his own desolate house, 
and who grew up there, barred and 
bolted in, never once, for fifteen 
years, venturing to stir outside the 
door. 

The child grew to be a man. 
One day friends came to him, not as 
they were wont, with gentle tap- 
pings and passwords, before the 
fast-bolted door would open to ad- 
mit them, but in broad daylight, 
exulting, saying that he was free, 
that the murderer of his family 
was dead, that he could come forth 
and breathe the fresh air of heaven. 
But the pale captive shrank back, 
fearing it was some snare laid for 
him, and refused to cross the thresh- 
old of his door. At last he was 
persuaded to creep out, trembling, 
dazzled by the sunlight, to go to 
the town-gate, and to look upon 
the ghastly head exposed there in 
an iron cage. There he stood, 
poor creature, half dazed at first, 
then breaking into wild tears and 
laughter, throwing himself on his 
knees to thank the Madonna and 
all the saints for his deliverance, 
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then running off to the General’s 
quarters to thank him too. 

For the murder of the Molotesi, ° 
Ciro was condemned to fifteen 
years’ imprisonment in chains ; but 
in four years’ time he had escaped, 
and betaken himself to the moun- 
tains, where he gathered round him 
a band of ruffians and outlaws, and 
became the terror of the neighbour- 
hood. Ina “Justification” which 
he sent to the Royal Commission 
appointed in 1817 to act against 
the brigands, the wolf thus com- 
plains of the hard measure dealt to 
him by the shepherds of the flock : 

“The priest Ciro Annichiarico, 
of the town of Grottaglia, learns 
with surprise that the Commission 
. . - demands the reason why Ciro 
Annichiarico resides out of his 
native country.” He proceeds to 
protest his innocence of the crimes 
laid against him, “feeling within 
me no tumult which reproaches me 
with having ever acted against 
reason, or offended against the 
sacred laws of virtue and honour;” 
and adds that in consequence of 
cruel persecutions, he had for years 
dwelt among the wild beasts, living 
by the compassion of peasants and 
shepherds, or on the wild fruits! 
But his conscience is at peace, 
though “the blame of every dis- 
turbance falls on him, and when- 
ever robberies or murders are com- 
mitted, it is put down to the abate 
Ciro Annichiarico!” He adds :— 


“When the glorious Bourbon dyn- 
asty returned and benignly deter- 
mined to recall from exile those who 
had been banished from society, I pre- 
sented myself to the authorities, and 
obtained leave to dwell at Bari under 
police supervision, and the most pleas- 
ing hopes arose within me of living at 
rest, in social order. I reflected on 
the obligations imposed upon me by 
my sacred profession, and determined 
to join the College of Mission Priests 
at Bari. I was on the point of doing 
this, when the thunderbolt burst upon 
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me ; I was secretly informed that my 
arrest was ordered, and I vanished, 
. and betaking myself to my old haunts, 
recommenced a wretched and savage 


life. 


“ Circumstances invited me to crime 
and vengeance : the feelings of nature 
and religion recalled me to duty. I 
learnt with horror from the shepherds 
that brigands infested the mountains, 
and the account of their outrages made 
my heart bleed. I determined to help 
my fellow-creatures, and hoped one 
day to undeceive the Government 
about the calumnies heaped upon me. 
I came forth from my cavern, and took 
the road to Martina. ... I can say 
with truth that the roads are now safe, 
that the traveller journeys without 
fear ; the farmhouses stand open, the 
shepherd sings as he leads his flock to 


the pasture.” 


Let us turn to the real story of 
Ciro’s life and ways. 

He had escaped, as has been said, 
after four years’ imprisonment, and 
had gone to the mountains. After 
a while, General Ottavio, a Corsi- 
can, was sent to put down brigan- 
dage, which had become trouble- 
some, in Apulia; and he set about 
it by offering an amnesty and pen- 
sion to Ciro if he would reside at 
Bari, forsaking his evil ways, and 
becoming a peaceful citizen. “It 
was a disgrace to the Government,” 
says General Church, in his account 
of the affair ; but General Ottavio 
was mightily pleased with his short 
and easy method of turning the wolf 
into the lamb, and at Francavilla 
a meeting took place, articles were 
signed, and Ciro became, indeed, 
the pet-lamb of the fold. But it 
did not last long. He tired of 
captivity, in spite of riding and 
dining with the General, who 
greatly delighted in his company ; 
and the story of his escape recalls 


one of those old tales which were . 


our childhood’s delight. 

One fine day General Ottavio 
and Ciro Annichiarico were strol- 
ling together, outside the walls of 
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Bari, accompanied by some officers 
of the General’s suite. Presently 
the General’s horses were brought 
out for their usual exercise, and 
Ciro, who had been amusing the 
company with stories of wild ad- 
ventures and hairbreadth escapes, 
interrupted himself to commend 
the horses, of which the General was 
vastly proud ; among others there 
was a grey which, saddled and 
bridled, was brought up by a groom 
for his master’s morning ride. 
“Yes, ‘tis a good horse—you shall 
try him, and give me your opinion 
of him,” said the General ; but Ciro 
modestly excused himself; he was 
growing stiff, he was out of prac- 
tice. Yet, if his Excellency in- 
sisted—and after much pressing, 
the abate obeyed, and mounted, 
rode a few paces, and would have 
dismounted, but at the General’s 
repeated request took another 
turn, walked, trotted, galloped, 
and returned full of praises of the 
gallant grey. He had never rid- 
den a better horse! 

General Ottavio was pleased, but 
not satisfied. He must have Don 
Ciro’s opinion upon a horse from 
Conversano ; he must know if it 
would be safe to bet on the speed 
of the Conversano. The races 
would soon be coming off, and he 
knew no man whose judgment 
would be so good as the abate’s. 
So Ciro obligingly consented to 
mount again, riding a little way, 
and returning to the gate where 
the General and his officers stood 
watching him. He was met with 
an indignant protest. ‘“ But this 
is nothing, nothing at all! You 
have grown lazy, Don Ciro; you 
must have a gallop out of him, or 
how can you give an opinion?” 
Don Ciro seemed strangely apathe- 
tic. Good living and comfortable 
quarters had taken the fire out of 
him apparently: still, to please his 
host, he consented and galloped 
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off, taking a wider circuit, flashing 
along the white road which crossed 
the wide plain, lost to sight for the 
moment among the olive - woods, 
then returning at full speed, and 
declaring that it was an excellent 
horse, and fleet—though not per- 
haps quite so fleet as some among 
the General’s stud. Yet a good 
horse, an excellent horse. 

“ Ah, you are thinking of my 
Andalusian. I am told he is 
five times as fleet as Conversano. 
What do you say?” 

Don Ciro looked at the tall dark 
chestnut and shook his head. 
“ No, no, your Excellency. Con- 
versano would match that horse 
any day. But I will try him.” So 
the Conversano was led back to 
his stable in the town, and the 
saddle and bridle were put upon 
the Andalusian. The General 
handed a whip to Ciro, saying, 
“ Andate, andate / presto, presto /” 
and off he went, tearing along the 
road till he reached the turn to 
Brindisi. Some of the officers 
looked at one another significantly, 
but only for a few moments. Ciro 
reappeared, at full speed, and was 
soon among them again, loudly 
declaring that he preferred Conver- 
sano as a riding-horse a thousand 
times. 

“Bah! bah!” answered General 
Ottavio, “any one can see that the 
Andalusian is the swifter of the 
two; you are prejudiced, signore 
abate, because the race of Con- 
versano is the glory of Apulia. 
The chestnut is a little fat and 
lazy, that’s all. You should have 
made more use of the whip!” 

* “Whip, your Excellency? There 
was no need of a whip! I rather 
needed a second pair of arms,” 
said Don Ciro, wiping the perspira- 
tion from his brow. ‘The brute! 
Madonna mia, but he has nearly 
pulled my arms out of their sock- 
ets!” and he dismounted with ap- 
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parent difficulty, rubbing the said 
arms, and muttering that the horse 
must be surely possessed by the 
devil, and that he should not be 
able to mount again for a month at 
least, at which his Excellency and 
the officers laughed uproariously. 

So the Andalusian was led 
away, but General Ottavio was 
not satisfied. He was determined 
to have Don Ciro’s opinion upon a 
thoroughbred English mare, of a 
bright bay colour, which he had 
just bought. “Come, Don Ciro,” 
he said, coaxingly, ‘“‘ what do you 
say to it? One turn more, just 
one little turn!” 

“Impossible, your Excellency— 
really impossible: I am dead !” 

“Come, signore abate, I must 
have you try the mare. Can it be 
the redoubtable Don Ciro Anni- 
chiarico, the first of horsemen, who 
refuses me ?” 

“Pardon me, your Excellency. 
I am not the man I was. In 
truth, you must excuse me.” 

“One more trial, my friend. 
Only one more! She has cost me 
200 English guineas, hard cash, 
and I have set my heart on having 
your opinion.” 

Very reluctantly Don Ciro al- 
lowed himself to be persuaded, 
rubbing his aching arms, and after 
a short turn, begging to be allowed 
to dismount ; but yielding to re- 
newed entreaties, he took off his 
hat, bowed low, and saying, “ At 
your Excellency’s commands,” was 
soon flying along the road, fol- 
lowed by the cheers of the 
spectators. Soon he had turned 
the corner of the road that led to 
Brindisi. Is it necessary to add 
that General Ottavio never saw 
his English mare again? 

He did see Don Ciro once again, 
however, and it was on this wise. 
He was still in charge of the 
district, and was making some 
attempt to pursue some brigands, 

3A 
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One day he was placidly walking 
in his garden alone when a man, 
armed at all points, sprang over 
the wall and confronted him. It 
was Ciro Annichiarico. ‘ You 
and I have met before,” he said ; 
“you remember me, General? 
Pray don’t be frightened. Your 
life is in my hands, but I will let 
you off this once for old acquaint- 
ance’ sake. Only remember that 
I shall not be so lenient another 
time, and leave off hunting after 
me in this furious fashion! Addio/ 
A thousand greetings. Addio/” 
and so saying he leapt back over 
the wall and disappeared, and we 
may be sure that General Ottavio 
took the hint ! 

When he was on his trial, Don 
Ciro was asked how many murders 
he had committed. “ Chi lo sa?” 
he answered, coolly, ‘Sixty or 
seventy, perhaps!” One of these 
murders made a special impression 
on General Church. He not 
only relates the circumstances at 
length, but refers to it again and 
again. No wonder it did make 
an impression not to be effaced on 
the mind of the chivalrous, kindly 
Englishman ! 

The old feudal castle of Mar- 
tano, he says, stands above the 
picturesque little town of the 
same name, and overlooks a mag- 
nificent view. There, across the 
blue waves, you see the opposite 
coast, and the Albanian moun- 
tains beyond, while nearer at hand 
stretch green plain, olive - woods, 
vineyards, as far as Otranto, four- 
teen miles away. This old castle 
belonged to the Princess of Mar- 
tano, a beautiful orphan girl some 
twenty years of age, sole mistress 
of great wealth and fair estates, 
dwelling amongst her own people, 
in the home of her ancestors, 
adored by those around her, fair 
and innocent, happy and fearless 
—why should she be otherwise ? 
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Many suitors had she, but to 
none of them had she a word to 
say, laughingly declaring that the 
care of her own people, the com- 
pany of her little cousin (an 
orphan boy of seven or eight years 
old), the kind guidance of her old 
chaplain and of her duenna—both 
distantly related to her and both 
devoted to her—filled up all her 
time and thoughts, and she wished 
for nothing more. 

The houses of the town of Mar- 
tano were scattered irregularly up 
and down, with very little in the 
way of a street, being mostly 
detached and surrounded by gar- 
dens. A steep road led up to the 
castle, which stood at some dis- 
tance from the town, and apart 
from all other buildings. 

One dark December night — it 
was in the year 1814—the inhabit- 
ants of the castle of Martano bade 
each other the usual /élice notte, 
the old steward locked and barred 
the great gates according to cus- 
tom (for though the moat was 
filled up and the ramparts had 
crumbled away, the walled court- 
yard and great portals remained), 
and all went peacefully to bed. 
The young Princess had dismissed 
her maid and was preparing to go 
to rest, when there was a knock at 
the door of her apartment, and 
her duenna entered. 

“ You are not asleep, dear child ? 
Well, so much the better ; for you 
must dress yourself and come down 
to receive his Excellency the Com- 
mandant of the province. The 
poor gentleman has been belated 
on his way to Otranto, and begs 
your hospitality. Will you come?” 

“Surely yes, cara mia,” the 
young girl answered. “Send 
Lucia to me, and I will follow you 
immediately.” 

“For,” says General Church, 
“such is the hospitality of the 
nobles and gentry, and indeed of 
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all the inhabitants of Apulia, that, 
arrive at their houses at what hour 
you will, you are sure of a welcome, 
and most likely the master of the 
house will himself come down to 
receive you.” So, as a natural 
thing, the Princess prepared to 
come down and receive her guest. 

Alas! it was no belated traveller 
who knocked at the castle-gate that 
night ; but Don Ciro, with a band 
of forty or fifty ruffians, giving the 
name of the Commandant of the 
province, and excusing his late 
arrival by the darkness of the 
night, the inclemency of the 
weather, the disturbed state of the 
country, the distance to Otranto. 
He was readily admitted ; the old 
steward, as he drew back the 
ponderous bolts, calling the sleepy 
servants to make haste and fetch 
light, and summon the Princess. 
His orders were cheerfully obeyed ; 
the serving-men hastened down 
the wide stone staircase, some 
bringing torches, some flinging logs 
on the smouldering hearth, some 
hurrying to fetch food and wine, 
all anxious to show respect to the 
Commandant. No sooner had the 
gates been opened than a clatter 
of horse-hoofs was heard, and a 
band of armed men rode into the 
courtyard. Some remained on 
horseback to guard the castle-door, 
some dismounted and followed their 
leader as he pushed his way into 
the hall. 

There was no possibility of 
resistance, no time to raise an 
alarm even; the old steward was 
stabbed as he stepped forward, 
hospitably anxious to greet the 
unexpected guests; the torches 
were seized from the hands of the 
servants with one hand, while the 
other dealt the death-blow ; their 
bodies were flung into the court- 
yard, while the murderers rushed 
through the house, killing and 
plundering. The white - haired 
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chaplain, the old lady, the servants 
—male and female,—none were 
spared. As for the fair young 
Princess 

She was in her own room, 
chatting gaily with her maids, as 
she prepared to go down-stairs and 
receive the Commandant. The 
noise of footsteps on the stairs, 
a certain bustle and movement, 
attracted the attention of one of 
her attendants, and she went out 
into the passage to see what it was 
about. At the head of the stairs 
she was met by an armed man. 
Terrified, she gasped out, “ What 
are your commands, signore ?” 

“Ts that the Princess’s door?” 

** Yes—what do you want?” 

“ Nothing.” 

There was a shriek, and the poor 
woman fell to the ground pierced 
by a dagger, while Don Ciro rushed 
past her and burst into the room 
where the Princess stood, white 
and trembling, yet commanding 
herself bravely as became one of 
her birth and breeding, giving no 
way to tears or entreaties, and 
answering Ciro’s curt salutation 
with gentle, youthful dignity. The 
colloquy was a short one. 

“Princess, we know that you 
have a large sum of money in the 
house. Where is it?” 

“In yonder iron chest.” 

‘Where are the keys?” 

“On the table by the chimney- 
piece.” 

** Where are your jewels?” 

“Tn the small box on that table.” 

** Have you any others?” 

** Not in the house.” 

“Very well. Allow me to ex- 
amine them.” 

He unlocked and opened the 
chest, which contained 36,000 gold 
ducats, his eyes taking a red glow 
as he ran the coins through his 
greedy fingers ; then he opened the 
jewel-box, and took out pearls and 
diamonds and rubies, sparkling 
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rings and golden bracelets, which 
had adorned many a fair and noble 
dame of ages past ; and then—it is 
horrible to relate, but it is true— 
crying fiercely, ‘‘ Philosophers tell 
us that dead dogs can’t bite,” he 
stabbed both the Princess and her 
maid with his poniard. 

Meanwhile the rest of his band 
had finished their share in the 
bloody work, and fetching food and 
wine, and stirring the smouldering 
logs to a blaze, they feasted gaily 
in the hall stained with the blood 
of their victims, and quaffed huge 
draughts of wine to the health of 
“ la bella Principessa.” 

After a time Don Ciro gave the 
word to depart, and after some dis- 
puting over the division of the spoil, 
they all rode away, setting fire to 
the furniture in the great hall, and 
earefully shutting the courtyard 
gates behind them, that casual 
passers-by might not suspect that 
anything was wrong within. 

But there had been a witness of 
the foul deed, though they little 
guessed it. 

The boy who has been men- 
tioned, the hapless Princess’s little 
cousin and playfellow, had been 
awakened by the dying shriek of 
the attendant. His room opened 
within that of the Princess, and 
he ran into her chamber for ex- 
planation and protection, just as 
Ciro himself burst open the door. 
The little fellow, in an agony of 
terror, crept under a table which 
was covered with a heavy cloth, 
deeply fringed with silk and gold, 
and there he lay, unperceived, a 
horror-struck witness of the scene. 

How long he lay there he could 
not tell, but at last he was roused 
from his stupor of terror by the 
choking smoke which began to per- 
vade the apartment. With shak- 
ing limbs and chattering teeth, not 
daring to turn his eyes to the white 
heap which lay, so strangely still, 
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upon the floor, the poor little fellow 
crept out of his hiding-place, and 
wandered from one silent room to 
another, too frightened to go down- 
stairs, until he reached a window 
which was sufficiently near the 
ground to enable him to drop down 
into the garden; then, stumbling 
through the darkness, he climbed 
a low wall, and found his way 
down steep and stony pathways 
to the house of the Sindaco of 
Martano, just as the grey winter’s 
dawn was beginning to rouse the 
inhabitants from their slumbers. 
Breathless and trembling, the child 
could only explain that something 
terrible had happened up there, at 
the castle; and the alarm being 
given, the townsfolk, headed by the 
Sindaco, rushed to the castle-gates, 
which stood shut, and apparently 
just as usual. 

But they yielded to a push, and 
flew apart, and then—ah, what a 
ghastly sight met the eyes of those 
who entered and passed into the 
great hall! There seemed nothing 
to be done save to bury the dead 
bodies and extinguish the fire. 
Every one knew whose that dark 
night’s work had been. Every one 
had loved the fair young Princess, 
and would have gladly seen her 
murderer brought to justice. The 
little boy was able to give a de- 
scription of Don Ciro, and a full 
account of all that had taken place: 
among the heaps of corpses on 
the floor one man-servant and the 
woman who had first spoken to 
the abate still breathed, and being 
taken to the town and carefully 
tended, lived long enough to sign a 
deposition before the magistrates. 
But there the matter ended. Ciro 
Annichiarico had so surrounded 
himself with the reputation of a 
magician that the people dared not 
even curse him aloud, lest his fa- 
miliar spirits should carry him a 
report of what was said ! 
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Weare told that “‘Ciro’s activity 
was as astonishing as his artifice 
and intrepidity ; and as he was al- 
ways extremely well mounted, and 
found concealment and support 
everywhere, through fear or in- 
clination, he succeeded in escaping 
from the soldiers repeatedly, even 
when confidential spies had dis- 
covered his place of concealment 
only a few hours before. This 
singular good fortune acquired for 
him the character of a magician, 
and he neglected nothing that 
could confirm this idea.” 

Ciro’s ambition was to be the 
acknowledged head of all the secret 
societies in Apulia. In the month 
of December 1817 there were said 
to be 70,000 sectaries in the prov- 
ince of Lecce alone, and Ciro was 
attempting to gather all to a meet- 
ing, and to get them to make com- 
mon cause against the king’s 
troops ; for he thought in this way 
they might get good terms with 
the Neapolitan Government. He 
was ail the more eager to persuade 
other chiefs of banditti to join his 
party, because he knew there was 
very little hope of pardon for him- 
self unless he could appear as the 
head of the great body of secret 
societies. 

He had two meetings with Don 
Gaetano, thechief of the Vardarelli ; 
but they did not come to terms, 
and finally he determined to go 
his own way, and take the field 
with his own band against the 
English General, who was now in 
command of Apulia. 

Meanwhile General Church had 
been marching up and down the 
provinces, fixing his headquarters 
sometimes in one place, sometimes 
in another; sometimes welcomed, 
more often met with sullen apathy ; 
keeping his men under strict disci- 
pline, and proclaiming peace and 
safety to all who would help him 
in establishing order and putting 
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down murder, robbery, and law- 
lessness. Reports came in daily. 
Ciro had been seen here, heard of 
there. One officer of gendarmeria 
had talked to him for half an hour ; 
another had heard at Ostuni that 
Ciro had slept in the adjoining 
house a day before. Let us take 
a look at General Church as he sits 
in his room at Lecce studying the 
map of the province with his chief 
of the staff, Colonel Schmerber. 
They have stuck red pins into the 
loyal places, and black into those 
which are disaffected. The Gen- 
eral has determined that the three 
towns of Grottaglia, Francavilla, 
and San Marzano shall be the 
centre towards which all his lines 
shall converge, so that his columns 
should all draw closer and closer 
till Ciro was fast caught, as in the 
middle of anet. This having been 
explained, the General throws him- 
self back in his chair, rubbing his 
hands, and says, “ Schmerber, my 
friend, Ciro is moving against us.” 

* Tmpossible, General. You are 
joking,” was the reply. 

“ Not a bit of it: read for your- 
self,” handing hima letter. ‘“ You 
see the black flag is hoisted. In 
fact, Don Ciro has been so con- 
siderate as to warn me that if I 
don’t withdraw my men he must 
go to war with me in earnest, in 
which case one of us must die, and 
that one will not be Ciro Anni- 
chiarico !” 

“Very good, General. 
quite ready for him.” 

“And, if you will believe it, 
Schmerber, the scoundrel offers me 
his friendship and protection if I 
will go away and let him alone! 
He has published a manifesto, de- 
claring that he is fighting for 
Liberty, especially reminding the 
gendarmes that they are mostly 
Carbonari, and therefore brethren.” 

“‘ No fear of the gendarmes, Gen- 
eral. They are devoted to you.” 


We are 
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The General took up his map 
again. ‘“ Bentz and his battalion 
must march at once to Brindisi— 
that place is only kept in order by 
the garrison in the castle. Corsi 
to Gioja; Francia to Taranto ; 
Bianchi to Ostuni. Fusco says 
Francavilla is ail for Ciro, and our 
men are insulted in the streets. 
Well, I shall be there before long. 
Shall I tell you a piece of news, 
Schmerber? Vito del Serio is going 
to be married !” 

“ What the devil does that mat- 
ter to us?” 

“For once in your life, my 
friend, you are wrong. It matters 
so much, that if I cannot have the 
pleasure of assisting at the cere- 
mony, I shall certainly send repre- 
sentatives. Oh, it will be a grand 
affair, I assure you. Read this.” 

The paper which General Church 
held out contained the news that 
Don Ciro was intending to make 
the marriage of one of his chief 
officers the pretext of a great 
gathering of the brigands through- 
out the country, and the signal of 
a general rising. 

“This will be our opportunity, 
Schmerber, our crisis,” cried the 
General. “Now, do you see? If 
we succeed here, the campaign is 
finished. Ciro has not done much 
against us as yet.” 

“He has tried one or two 
things,” said Schmerber. “ There 
was that dash on Brindisi, in hopes 
of freeing the galley-slaves, but 
the cavalry met him a mile outside 
the walls, and our gentleman had 
no mind to come to close quarters ; 
so off he goes to Gallipoli, and as 
he met with the same reception 
there, he thought it best to retire 
and lie quiet for a while.” 

“We are not a day too soon or 
a day too late,” exclaimed the 
General, pacing the room eagerly. 
“Send off the officers to their 


different posts. We could not have 
better news, Schmerber !” 
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That evening the General gave 
a farewell dinner to his friends at 
Lecce, preparatory to leaving the 
pleasant little town and taking 
the field against Don Ciro. There 
were loyal and complimentary 
toasts drunk, and then the General 
called upon his guests to drink to 
the downfall of Ciro Annichiarico, 
the curse of Apulia. 

No one ventured to refuse ; some 
heartily applauded; some agreed 
that it was well said, but, with 
shakings of the head and doubtful 
looks, asked how the thing was to 
be done? Ciro’s name had been so 
long a terror to the land, the people 
dared not say a word: eighteen 
years’ practice had made him per- 
fect in the trade of an assassin. 
No one else was safe while he 
lived. But when General Church 
replied, “‘ Well, gentlemen, have it 
your own way. Either act with 
me, heart and soul, or withdraw to 
your own houses, and keep out of 
it altogether. For my own part, 
I swear never to rest till I have 
destroyed the scoundrel Ciro Anni- 
chiarico and all his bloodhounds! ” 
“JT will ride with you!” cried 
one. “ AndI!” “And I!” “And 
I!” they said, catching the fire 
from each other; while a worthy 
lawyer—a great friend of the 
General’s—declared with a laugh, 
that though he was too fat to 
ride, and had a distinct dislike to 
the neighbourhood of musket-balls, 
he would put his unwieldy body 
into a carriage and go from place 
to place to exhort others to join 
in the good cause. 

And now, let us turn to San 
Marzano and Vito del Serio. 

A mountain village, straggling 
up and down amongst crags and 
walls, the houses jumbled among 
patches of olives, wherever there 
was a little bit of flat ground. At 
the top of all a castle, and below 
the village a belt of woods. Alto- 
gether a capital place for defence, 
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and therefore a favourite haunt 
for banditti at all times; and the 
people, who were an Albanian 
colony of old time, were wild and 
rugged, and bore a bad character 
as favouring Don Ciro and his 
band. 

The wedding-day had arrived, 
and the little town swarmed with 
guests armed to the teeth. The 
bride, a strapping brigandessa, did 
not depend on her splendid cos- 
tume, bright eyes, and straight 
black brows entirely for her con- 
quests apparently. She was also 
armed with carbine and stiletto, 
and her hands and arms looked as 
if she were as capable of using 
them as was the bridegroom him- 
self. She was lodged in the castle, 
which belonged to a certain Mar- 
chese Bonelli, whose agent, in fear 
of his own life, surrendered the 
keys, and placed the good wine 
at the disposal of his uninvited 
guests. The farms and _ houses 
around had been requisitioned, 
and right royally the brigands 
feasted in the castle-hall, joined 
by most of the inhabitants, some 
from fear, some inspired by the 
eloquent harangues delivered, glass 
in hand, by Vito del Serio and his 
charming bride. As the day grew 
on, their courage grew too. The 
wine flowed freely, the people 
gathered round and swore fidelity 
to Ciro and the Decisi with brim- 
ming glasses and ringing cheers. 
Then they swore to put down 
everything sacred on earth, and 
sealed the oath by rushing to the 
ramparts and discharging their 
muskets. And this was so de- 
lightful and inspiring that they 
shouted out decrees, ratifying each 
with a bumper anda volley. Death 
to the king!—to all kings and 
rulers !—to all Governments !—to 
the Pope !—to a Generale Giorgio / 
(Church) ; and this was taken up 
and repeated with shouts of “ Brin- 
disi/ Brindisi / a Brindisi /” to 
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the death of i/ Generale Inglese ! 
and a fresh rush to the battlements, 
with shouts and firing of muskets, 
until, to relieve their excitement 
the company called for a taran- 
tella, the music struck up, and the 
dancing and drinking grew wilder 
and wilder, and the dancers were 
ready to defy the world ! 

Suddenly a bugle-call was heard 
in the direction of Francavilla. The 
dancing came to a sudden stop. 
Cheeks turned pale, eyes sought 
one another doubtfully. Vito del 
Serio ran to the top of the castle 
ramparts, and looked across the 
great green plain, dotted with 
white villages, and bounded by 
the Gulf of Taranto. He shaded 
his eyes from the low rays of the 
afternoon sun. “Gli Albanesi /” 
he cried (General Church’s Greek 
soldiers were called Albanesit by 
the people), “they are coming !— 
but they are few.” And then, 
after a pause— ‘No, no; fear 
nothing—they are taking another 
road ;” and he descended from his 
post of observation. The dancing 
began again, but not with the 
same spirit as before, though the 
talk was brave enough. “ Gi 
Albanesi are out of sight,” said 
the revellers. “They are afraid 
of us; they have run away. Ah, 
we shall hear no more of them!” 
But in a few minutes the sound 
of a drum beating a march was 
heard, and there was a rush to 
the walls. 

“What is it? What is it?” 

“ Nothing, nothing ; only some 
soldiers going to Taranto. Buon 
viaggio, signori / there they go!” 

‘Where, where ?” 

“Over there. See—a small 
column; few, very few. They 
are marching towards the sea. 
Who’s afraid ?” 

No one, of course. Yet they 
ceased the attempt to resume 
dancing, and hung together in 
groups; and Don Ciro marshalled 
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his men to their appointed posts, 
some to the flat roofs of the houses, 
some: to the walls, some to the 
top of the castle. The inhabi- 
tants, too, were provided with 
arms and ammunition, and took 
their places as they were directed. 
There was a shot in the wood 
which lies about the feet of the 
little town; another, another ; 
then half-a-dozen in quick succes- 
sion. “To arms, friends and 
brothers!” cried Ciro Annichia- 
rico and his officers. ‘‘ They are 
coming! Courage, brothers, cour- 
age!” They were coming indeed ; 
for at that moment the winter 
sunlight shone among the trees on 
the black-plumed helmets of the 
cavalry, slowly descending the 
opposite hill, and the shots in the 
wood told of a skirmish between 
the brigand outposts and the gen- 
darmeria. 

There was some sharp fighting, 
and the broken ground made it 
impossible for the cavalry to get 
to close quarters; but a body of 
infantry under Major Francia was 
just behind, and rushing on, with 
fixed bayonets, they carried the 
place in spite of a galling fire. 
Many of the brigands fled, and 
were cut down by the Greeks and 
gendarmes who were posted in the 
wood outside San Marzano. Some 
hid in cellars, and were dragged 
forth and delivered up by their 
quondam friends. The bride and 
bridegroom were amongst these. 

The soldiers were for taking 
summary vengeance on the vil- 
lagers by burning the place to the 
ground, but this the officers would 
not allow ; so the captive brigands 
were bound and marched off to 
Francavilla, where the General had 
now taken up his headquarters, 
and the inhabitants of the place 
showered curses upon them, and 
loudly protested their devoted 
friendship for the Government. 
As to firing on the troops, or 
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in any way assisting Don Ciro, 
heaven forbid that they should 
do such a thing! SBut the old 
soldiers smiled grimly, and pointed 
to hands grimed with gunpowder, 
and mouths black from biting car- 
tridges—evident tokens that the 
people had joined in the fight ; 
and some forty stout fellows were 
marched up to the castle, there 
to remain prisoners till General 
Church’s pleasure should be known. 
In San Marzano the troops cap- 
tured 130 horses belonging to 
Ciro’s followers, over 2000 fire- 
locks, and several hundreds of 
pistols and stilettos. 

And what had become of Don 
Ciro? 

He had escaped on his famous 
English mare, and no trace of him 
was to be found. But a few nights 
later a certain Don Giacomo di 
Montenegro was sitting over the 
fire, in his own home, in the out- 
skirts of Brindisi, a cigar in his 
mouth, and a white nightcap on 
his head, peacefully ruminating, 
when he heard behind him the 
sound of stealthy footsteps, and 
turning his head, beheld a man, 
wrapped in a long cloak, approach- 
ing him on tiptoe. To his horror 
he recognised the chief of the 
Decisi. ‘Don Ciro!” The cigar 
fell from the poor old gentleman’s 
fingers. 

‘“‘ Yes, it is I, Ciro Annichiarico,” 
was the reply—‘ I, and no other, 
and I have not time for compli- 
ments. You must help me to 
escape from my persecutors one 
way or another, or you will re- 
pent it. Hide me in your house, 
or find a vessel to put me across 
seas, I care not where — Tunis, 
Tripoli, | Constantinople, — any- 
where beyond the power of this 
infernal Englishman! Here are 
200 ducats wherewith to charter a 
vessel, and I think you will hardly 
refuse Ciro Annichiarico.” 

A week earlier it would have 
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been doubtless difficult to refuse 
such a request, but the taking of 
San Marzano, and the capture 
made at Grottaglia immediately 
after of ten of Ciro’s chief officers, 
had put things in quite a new 
light. Ciro must have been aston- 
ished when the old gentleman 
rose, and, taking off the nightcap, 
faced the unbidden guest with a 
certain dignity and determination. 
“Don Ciro,” he said, “I cannot 
protect you. I refuse your money, 
and despise your threats.” 

Ciro glared on him like a wild 
beast, trembling with rage at this 
unexpected check. “You refuse 
me? You despise my threats? 
Then look to yourself, for by ——” 

“Gently, signore, gently. I 
have no vessel to place at your 
disposal, in the first place; and I 
could not hide you if I would, be- 
cause my house is full of soldiers, 
and I am expecting the English 
General and his staff every mo- 
ment. Just take the trouble to 
peep into the next room, and you 
will see the table prepared for 
supper. Hark, here they come!” 
Sure enough, the clatter of horse- 
hoofs was heard in the courtyard. 
“Fly!” cried Don Giacomo ; “ fly, 
or you are lost!” 

‘Where can I fly?” answered 
Don Ciro, bitterly. ‘Those con- 
founded soldiers are everywhere.” 

“There, go in there.” Don 
Giacomo pointed to a small door. 
“ Bolt yourself in, and don’t an- 
swer till you hear me say ‘J/ 
vento é buono’”—and he dashed 
off to receive his guests. They 
proved to be some of the staff, 
and glad were they to find a roar- 
ing fire, and supper ready to be 
served up. 

“But the General? where was 
he? Should the supper wait his 
arrival ?” 

“Oh no, by no means. He 
would arrive in an hour’s time, 
and it would be a pity Don 
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Giacomo’s good things should be 
spoilt ; and as to our General, he 
is related to those creatures who 
live on air!” 

So the officers were shown to 
their rooms, and then sat down 
gaily to supper, and then Don 
Giacomo was able to return to his 
prisoner, who opened the door at 
the given signal, asking eagerly, 
“Ts all well?” 

“No, very ill,” was the reply, 
“and the sooner you leave this 
house the better. Understand 
that I cannot protect you, and 
would not if I could.” 

“You say that to me! Take 
care!” And Ciro laid his hand 
on his dagger. 

“Listen to me, signore abate. 
This Englishman has trusted me, 
and I will not betray his confi- 
dence. He was my friend once, 
years ago. No, it is no use put- 
ting your hand to your dagger. 
Of course you can kill me, but 
you can’t get out of this house 
without my help. Look out of 
the window if you doubt it.” 

Don Ciro took three strides 
across the room, and looked down 
into the great courtyard. Armed 
and mounted sentinels guarded 
the gates, tall grenadiers paced 
the court or stood about in groups, 
officers and orderlies passed to and 
fro. All were armed, all alert— 
all on the watch for him/ Ciro’s 
hand was lifted, and then fell to 
his side with a gesture of despair. 
“Traitor!” he muttered through 
his set teeth. 

** Not so, Don Ciro ; I should be 
a traitor if I broke faith with the 
General.” 

“You mean to deliver me up 
to him?” 

“Not that either, signore. You 
shall get out of this house and out 
of Brindisi safe and sound for me. 
After that I wash my hands of 
you, and you must trust to your 
own devices, which have got you 
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out of many a worse scrape ere 
this.” 

“You shall pay for this!” mut- 
tered the baffled villain under his 
breath. 

But Don Giacomo heard him, 
and with a shrug of the shoulders 
and outward spreading of the 
palms, “Don’t threaten, please,” 
said he. “The house is full of 
soldiers, you know, and a word 
from me—but I am a peaceable 
man, and you are wise. Only, I 
don’t choose to be insulted in my 
own house.” 

“Well, well, one must submit 
to fate,” growled Don Ciro; “ but 
in truth I am tired of this life.” 

“Truly you would do well to 
take to an honester one,” answer- 
ed Don Giacomo, sententiously. 
“Perhaps you might get a pardon 
as others have done.” 

“T get a pardon? No chance 
of that. This confounded General 
has sworn my destruction.” 

‘How do you know that, Don 
Ciro?” 

“He said it at Lecce, at his 
own dinner-table. It was re- 
ported to me by one who was 
there, word for word. Not that I 
care a fig about dying; but when 
I think of that man my blood 
freezes! Fifty plots have I laid 
against him, and all have failed. 
Oh, I have seen him! A little 
man, two inches shorter than I, 
and too young for a general. But 
he rides well, and he has an eye! 
I went to the theatre at Lecce on 
purpose to see him. I have tried 
to gain over his soldiers, but to no 
purpose. Even the gendarmes, 
half of whom are Carbonari, are 
my bitter foes now that this 
Englishman has come into Apulia, 
Did not they lead the attack at 
San Marzano? Carbonari, Cal- 
derari—the names go for nothing 
—they all forget their differences 
to run after his pleasure! Did he 
not have the whole Decizione 
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seized at Grottaglia, in their own 
council-chamber? Ay, and he 
got his information from Grot- 
taglia itself, my own town, And 
now you, you yourself, Don Giac- 
omo, are against me, and for him, 
the Englishman !” 

‘Come, Don Ciro ; no use wast- 
ing time in words. Look here ;” 
and he flung a bundle on the 
ground. “These clothes belong 
to my sister. Dress yourself in 
them, and put your own into this 
bag. I will be back directly.” 

He went to receive General 
Church, who was at that moment 
riding into the courtyard, and 
having seen him safe in the room 
prepared for him, returned accom- 
panied by a little boy. 

“Carlo, attend!” said Don 
Giacomo, putting his hand on the 
child’s shoulder. “Look at me, 
and not at the signora, Carlo.” 

“Si, signore,” said the boy, 
stealing a wistful and wondering 
glance at the figure in female 
habiliments, the face muffled with 
veil and kerchief. 

“Take the signora’s bundle, 
Carlo mio—that is right—and 
conduct her tothe shore, and set 
her across the harbour to the back 
of the castle. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

“ Si si, signore.” 

* And when you have landed 
her, come back quick—and do 
just what the signora bids you.” 

“ Signore, si, si,” cried the 
urchin, shouldering his bundle, 
in a hurry to be off. 

* And mind you don’t speak 
toany one, Carlo. <Addio, signora. 
Felice notte e buon viaggio ;” and 
Ciro and his little guide departed. 

They passed through a long gal- 
lery purposely but dimly lighted, 
and were scarcely noticed by the 
officers who stood talking in 
groups ; they descended the stair- 
case and crossed the great hall 
unchallenged, though some curious 
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glances and laughing remarks 
followed the passage of the muffled 
female and her little guide. Just 
as they reached the door, they 
nearly ran into a tall young 
captain of hussars just entering, 
and he exclaimed, “ Holloa, my 
dear! don’t be frightened. I’ve 
a mind to see what kind of a 
face is hidden under that hood ;” 
but luckily for Don Ciro, Colonel 
Bentz was within earshot, and 
took up his young friend pretty 
sharply. 

* You'll do nothing of the kind. 
What business is it of yours if the 
girl is handsome or plain? Any 
woman belonging to this house is 
to be treated with respect.” 

** All right, Colonel,” answered 
the young man good-humouredly. 
“T was only joking.” 

‘Some petitioner to the General 
—some contrabbandista,” suggested 
another. 

“Upon my word!” said an- 
other, “did you see her eyes? 
I caught a look, and thought 
such eyes only belonged to Ciro 
or the devil!” 

“You young fool,” answered 
Colonel Bentz, with a laugh, in 
which the rest joined, “you see 
Don Ciro everywhere. You must 
be precious afraid of him. Fancy 
looking for him in Don Giacomo’s 
house !” 

And while the discussion was 
going on, Ciro had slipped past, 
crossed the court, answered the 
challenge of the sentinels, and in 
due time had been rowed across 
the harbour, and deposited at the 
foot of the castle. The little boy 
returned to Don Giacomo, and 
reported that the signora donna 
had shaken her fist and poured 
forth “ mlle maledizione” as she 
sprang ashore, and added shrewdly, 
“For my part, signore, I don’t 
believe that the signora donna 
is a signora donna at all.” 

Then Don Giacomo went up- 
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stairs to the General’s room and 
told him the whole story, winding 
up with, “And now—I can only 
throw myself on your Excellency’s 
friendship for Giacomo di Mon- 
tenegro.” 

General Church had listened 
without a word of interruption. 
Now he looked up, and there was 
a comical twinkle in hiseye. ‘ Do 
you think I am angry with you, 
old friend, for letting the scoundrel 
go? Nota bit of it! How could 
you give him up, when you had 
passed your word? If you had 
been capable of such a thing you 
would be no friend of mine.” 

Happy Don Giacomo! Before 
General Church knew what was 
coming, his hand was seized and 
repeatedly kissed. 

“Well, well,” said the General, 
“ pray let’s say no more about it. 
It would be awkward for us both 
if the story got abroad.” 

“‘T am well aware of that so far 
as I am concerned. But, your 
Excellency, I have still a favour 
to ask—for the honour of my 
house.” 

““T guess your meaning, my 
friend. How long will it take to 
get twenty miles from Brindisi?” 

*‘ Four or five hours.” 

“Then don’t let us say another 
word about Don Ciro till daybreak. 
That will give the fellow rope 
enough, I think!” 

One cannot help fancying that 
it must have been with a certain 
shamefacedness that the quixotic 
General told the story next morn- 
ing to his trusty chief of the staff, 
who drily remarked in reply, that 
by this time Ciro was probably off 
to the mountains. To which Gen- 
eral Church retorted that Ciro was 
certainly gone to his own town of 
Grottaglia, which he would think 
all the safer because of the General’s 
foray lately made there. 

So now, some days were spent 
in riding about the country from 
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place to place, wherever any trace 
of the chief of assassins was to be 
heard of. In the saddle at day- 
break, with no refreshment but a 
cup of coffee and a biscuit, off to 
this village or that masseria, visit- 
ing outposts, questioning peasants, 
and back after thirty or forty miles’ 
ride to Francavilla to dine, and then 
snatch a couple of hours’ sleep on 
a sofa, booted and spurred, and 
wrapped in his long cloak. Once 
as he rode with his troops, accom- 
panied by some gentlemen of the 
province, along a deep-cut lane 
leading to Grottaglia, Ciro himself 
was hidden among the bushes 
above him: so close was he that 
by stooping he could have touched 
the General’s plume! and he was 
raising his carbine to fire, when 
the sudden appearance of some 
soldiers in the high field where 
the brigands were concealed forced 
them to mount and dash away for 
dear life. Meanwhile General 
Church rode through the lane 
below, chatting cheerfully, and 
unaware of the nearness of his 
foe. Grottaglia was reached, and 
the soldiers passed through silent 
and deserted streets. Not a wo- 
man looked forth from her window 
to see the troops ride by ; if a man 
appeared, he averted his face and 
hurried by without look or greet- 
ing. But just as they rode through 
the gates of the rebellious little 
town, a venerable-looking white- 
bearded old monk met them. 
Throwing back his hood, he gazed 
earnestly on the martial array, 
then raising his hands, he solemnly 
invoked a blessing from heaven on 
the leader and his men. 

“Thanks, many thanks, good 
father,” said General Church, sal- 
uting the old monk respectfully. 
“Thanks all the more because 
yours is the only salutation I 
have met with since I entered 
the city of Grottaglia.” 

Soon after this General Church 


appeared before San Marzano. Out 
came the people to meet him, the 
Sindaco, the clergy in their robes, 
the women carrying olive-branches. 
There was an ovation of welcome 
to the deliverer, and protestations 
of joy at the defeat of the brigands, 
and of hope for Ciro’s overthrow— 
to all which the General answered 
never a word, but sat like a statue, 
surrounded by his officers, appar- 
ently absorbed in his own contem- 
plations. The Sindaco implored 
him to enter the city, where a 
feast was prepared for him. Still 
no reply. The women (and this 
was the trying part of the business, 
says the General pathetically, for 
many were handsome and grace- 
ful, and of respectable families !) 
knelt before him with waving of 
olive-branches and frantic cries of 
“ Misericordia/ Pieta/” Still he 
hardened his heart, requested the 
fair dames and damsels to rise, 
and, turning to the Sindaco, said 
that he would not enter San 
Marzano in peaceful wise till it 
had made up for its late bad be- 
haviour. As to the priests, who 
came forward in their turn, he 
would have nothing to say to 
them. It was their duty to teach 
the people obedience to the law, 
peace, and charity; whereas the 
conduct of San Marzano showed 
that the people had been very ill 
taught indeed. “I will never 
enter your town,” he said, “ till 
you have wiped away the disgrace 
of having fought against the king’s 
troops. I give you five days 
wherein to find Don Ciro, or put 
me in the wav of finding him. 
If you do not do this, San Mar- 
zano shall be burnt to the ground. 
You may send away your women 
and children, but not a man of 
you will leave this place without 
a permit from me or one of my 
officers, on pain of being sent for 
trial to the military commission at 
Francavilla.” And he rode away. 
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Three days later, General Church 
reached Ostuni after a forty miles’ 
ride, and having made arrange- 
ments for the following day, dis- 
missed Colonel Schmerber and the 
aides-de-camp for a few hours of 
much-needed rest. But there was 
to be no sleep for them that night. 
The General had just wrapped his 
military cloak around him, when 
far away, through the silence of 
the winter night, only broken by 
the “Quit vive?” of the sentinel 
at the gate, he heard the ringing 
of horses’ feet. He threw open 
the window. Surely that was in 
the direction of Francavilla? 
Truly the rider rode fast, and 
came nearer and nearer; now he 
stopped at the gate of Ostuni, for 
that was the sentinel’s challenge. 
Then came the clattering hoofs, 
full gallop, along the narrow little 
paved street: he drew rein at the 
courtyard of the General’s quarters, 
and again there was the “ Qui 
vive?” the pass-word, the unbarring 
of the great gates, the entrance 
within the court, the parley at the 
castle-door. How long it seemed 
while the huge key was turning 
in the rusty lock, and the bars 
being pushed back, to let the 
messenger in! The General hur- 
ried from his room, and nearly 
fell into the arms of Colonel 
Schmerber, who rushed breathless 
up-stairs. 

*‘ A courier, General, a courier, 
from Francavilla! We've got him, 
General, we’ve got him; the devil 
has abandoned him at last !” 

Close at his heels, covered with 
mud from head to foot, came the 
courier. ‘God fights for your 
Excellency, and Ciro is fast in the 
net. Francia, Bianchi, Guarini, 
Corsi, send their congratulations. 
They salute your Excellency. 
Here is the despatch.” 

“Fusco, you shall choose the 
best horse that you can find for 
this !” and as he spoke, the General 
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broke the seals of the despatch, 
and read as follows :— 


“ EXCELLENZA,—Don Ciro is in the 
tower of Scaserba, closely surrounded. 
He can’t escape. He has killed and 
wounded several of our men. The 
troops are enthusiastic, the militia 
behave well. The volunteers were 
the first to discover him. He defends 
himself desperately. Your arrival 
will finish the business, if it is not 
finished before. The troops of 
Francia, Corsi, Bianchi, surround 
Scaserba, while the guns threaten 
Grottaglia ; but even that town is for 
us now. The road is too bad to bring 
the guns here. GUARINI.” 


‘* Montez, montez, messiewrs /” 
cried the General, all fatigue for- 
gotten. ‘For you, Fusco, eat, 
drink, sleep, and then join me at 
Scaserba.” 

‘Heaven forbid, your Excel- 
lency! I need nothing but a fresh 
horse ;” and in a few minutes the 
were riding full speed through the 
sleeping town, leaving for the 
master of the house the following 
note, written by the General on a 
scrap of paper: “The abate is in 
the net. Pray God for a happy 
ending to our enterprise.” 

On they dashed, through grey 
olive-woods and leafless vineyards, 
under the rocky heights of Cis- 
ternita, past the fortified masserie 
that are scattered round the 
Monte di Martina, drawing rein 
for the first time as day was 
breaking, at the top of a ridge, 
whence they saw stretching be- 
low them the wide plain, dotted 
with white towns and towers, 
and among them the tower of 
Scaserba. Not a word had been 
spoken since they left Ostuni, and 
Schmerber broke the silence by 
saying, “This time, General, we 
have him fast!” 

“We shall see, mon cher,” was 
the answer ; “seeing is believing ! 
Spur on! Forward, gentlemen!” 


On, on, across the plain, till 
Peaceful 


they neared the tower. 
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it lay, in the misty sunshine of 
the February morning; no sound 
or sight of war broke the stillness. 
They accosted some peasants, and 
heard that the siege was over, and 
Ciro a prisoner. As they reached 
Grottaglia the news was con- 
firmed by seeing that the camp 
outside the city, with its two 
cannon set to overawe the place, 
had been taken away. So they 
were late for the finish, after all! 

We must go back a little to 
give the account of the siege and 
Ciro’s capture. “The masserie or 
farmhouses of Apulia,” we are 
told, “are all built on the same 
plan, and capable of defence. 
They date from the period when 
the incursions of pirates were fre- 
quent, and the people shut them- 
selves up with their cattle and 
valuables when an attack was 
apprehended. A square solid 
wall surrounds the dwelling-house, 
which is built on one side of the 
enclosure, and contains two or 
three rooms. The stables and 
outhouses form a right angle to 
the dwelling-house, also within 
this wall. A tower of two storeys 
stands apart, and is ascended by 
stone steps, or by a ladder or 
drawbridge.” ‘Ciro, worn out 
with fatigue, took refuge with a 
few companions in the Masseria 
di Scaserba. He had previously 
provided it with provisions and 
ammunition. When he saw the 
militia of San Marzano searching 
for him he was not alarmed, 
thinking he could easily cut his 
way through them. He shot the 
first man dead who came within 
his range. The militia of San 
Marzano sent information of his 
presence to the nearest troops, 
and Ciro found himself surround- 
ed. Seeing that a vigorous assault 
was intended, he locked up the 
people of the masseria in their 
straw-magazine, and mounted the 
tower with his companions.” A 
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very few well-armed men could 
hold the tower against hundreds, 
and the brigands defended them- 
selves vigorously till nightfall. 
Ciro tried to escape in the dark- 
ness, but the neighing of a horse 
apprised him that reinforcements 
of cavalry had arrived, whose 
pursuit it would be hopeless to 
elude; so he returned, having 
killed one of the voltigeurs sta- 
tioned under the wall from which 
he had meant to descend. He 
shut himself up again in his tower, 
and spent the rest of the night in 
making cartridges. 

At daybreak the besiegers tried 
to break open or burn the gates 
of the masseria, but the besieged 
repulsed them with a rapid and 
well-directed fire, killing and 
wounding several assailants. Then 
a 4-pounder was pointed against 
the roof of the tower, and the 
tiles and bricks came rattling 
down, forcing the brigands to de- 
scend to the lower storey. Worn 
out with fatigue, tormented by 
burning thirst, Ciro called a par- 
ley. Upon this the troops ceased 
firing, and Bianchi came forward. 
Ciro showed himself at the door 
of the tower. 

“Good morning, gentlemen. I 
wish to speak with the General.” 

“ Tmpossible, Don Ciro.” 

* But I am willing to treat with - 
him! What kind of a man is this, 
who refuses to speak with me? 
—with me, Ciro Annichiarico !” 

* Not even with you, Don Ciro.” 

“T have had the honour of 
speaking with many generals — 
and I have many things to say to 
Generale Giorgio.” 

“That may be, Don Ciro.” 

“ But I wish to treat with him, 
I tell you. Good heavens! what 
aman is this, who refuses to see 
me!” He stood there, a wild 
figure, his eyes glaring fiercely 
from his powder-grimed face, 
showing his teeth like a wild beast, 
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and trembling with rage — then, 
“ Water, water!” he gasped, “for 
the love of God, let me have a drop 
of water !” 

Bianchi signed to a soldier, who 
ran forward with a pitcher. Ciro 
drank greedily, and would have 
handed it back. 

“Give the rest to your com- 
rades,” said Bianchi; “and now, 
Don Ciro, defend yourself as long 
as you choose, but you can’t escape. 
We don’t care if we have the 
tower to-day or to-morrow, but 
have it we will.” 

“ We are rich, signore maggiore - 
those who serve us are wise !” 

It was an unlucky speech to 
make to one of General Church’s 
officers, and Bianchi’s wrath blazed 
out, “ Rascal, assassin,” he shout- 
ed, “get back to your tower! The 
parley is at an end.” 

With a curse Don Ciro with- 
drew, and as he did so a rattling 
fire came from the loop-holes of 
the tower, killing two voltigeurs 
who were standing incautiously 
exposed. 

The firing went on till evening, 
and then another parley was called. 
Ciro appeared again at the head of 
his ladder. 

“Conduct me to the General, 
then.” 

* Only as a prisoner, Don Ciro.” 

“So be it, then ;” and ordering 
his men to cease firing and lower 
the drawbridge, he crossed it rapid- 
ly, and in another moment was 
disarmed and bound. On being 
searched they found on him several 
amulets, some French songs, and a 
red pocket-book which contained a 
packet of poison, and his diploma 
as chief of the Decisi. It seems 
strange that, knowing his certain 
fate, he had not courage at last to 
“end all” by self-destruction. 

Soon the whole band of brig- 
ands, strongly fettered and closely 
guarded, were on their march to 
Francavilla, Ciro kept a gloomy 
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silence all the way, except once, 
when he suddenly broke out, roll- 
ing his eyes and gnashing his 
teeth. ‘“ For eighteen years I have 
been absolute master of the prov- 
ince. I have made fools of many 
generals — French, Italian, Swiss, 
German, Neapolitan—and now at 
last I have been made a fool of by 
this accursed Englishman!” After 
this he did not again open his lips 
till he and his escort reached 
Francavilla. 

Francavilla was illuminated that 
night—not for joy at the capture, 
but because the soldiers were few 
and the disaffected many, and it 
was safer that no corners should be 
left in darkness. So, by military 
order, every house and street and 
square blazed with light. The 
houses opposite the prison were 
occupied by soldiers, four gen- 
darmes kept guard in the room 
where the fallen chief of assassins 
lay, four hussars kept the door, 
cavalry patrolled the street out- 
side, and very glad and thankful 
were his captors to hand over their 
prey to the General when he ar- 
rived early in the morning. 

Both the civil and military 
authorities would have had Ciro put 
to death then and there as an out- 
law; but “No,” said General 
Church. “Iam quite aware that 
he is beyond the pale of the law, 
but he shall have a fair trial for 
all that. Oh yes, I daresay he 
has been tried and convicted a 
dozen times, but his friends shall 
not say we don’t dare bring him 
to justice publicly, or that we 
fear a rescue.” So Ciro Anni- 
chiarico was arraigned for his 
crimes, according to the usual 
forms. When he was first brought 
in he made a speech, which he ad- 
dressed, as he thought, to General 
Church. Being told that the Gen- 
eral was not present, and re- 
fused a private interview with 
him, “ J/o capito” (I understand), 
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he said, and from that time, all 
through his trial, never answered 
& question or spoke a word. 

On the 8th of February 1818 he 
was led to his death through the 
streets of Francavilla, which were 
crowded with spectators, as were 
the roofs and windows too. The 
church bells tolled, the black coffin 
was carried along, preceding the 
criminal, who walked between two 
files of soldiers, carrying himself 
with an air of haughty defiance, and 
turning scornfully from the Mission 
priests, who followed, anxious to 
call some feeling of repentance to 
this hardened soul. The piazza was 
filled with troops and guarded by 
cannon. In the centre waved the 
banner of the Decisi—black, with 
the insignia of death’s-head and 
cross-bones—and close beside it 
stood a row of soldiers, carbine in 
hand. Ciro took his place, asking 
for wine-and-water, which was 
given him, and then turning to the 
priests with a snarl, “Away!” he 
said. ‘Am I nota priest? am I 
not the Abate Annichiarico, and 
your superior?” and to one kind- 
ly old priest, who, holding out the 
crucifix, begged him at least to give 
one sign of penitence, he added, 
pushing away the sacred sign with 
an impatient gesture, “Come, these 
fellows would as soon shoot you as 
me—so be off.” 

The crowd looked on in shudder- 
ing silence; then there was a mur- 
mur, “It is he—truly it is Don 
Ciro ;” but there was no thought 
of a rescue, the people were over- 
awed. A soldier came forward 
to tie a white bandage over his 
eyes. 

“Ah, bah!” he said, with some- 
thing of his usual swagger, “I will 
not die so; I will die like a soldier, 
my eyes open. Here is my breast 
—fire, my friends !” 

*“ Not so, not so, villain!” cried 
the soldiers with one voice: “you 
shall die the death of a dog! You 
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Never, never! 
! ” 


a soldier ! 
derer, prepare to die 

These words rang loud and clear 
through the silence, and were taken 
up and repeated, first by two or 
three of the crowd, then swelling 
to a kind of groan—‘ Scelerato / 
assassino / maladetto/” reaching 
the ear on all sides. Then Ciro’s 
courage forsook him ; his head sank 
on his breast; passively he sub- 
mitted to be blindfolded, knelt as 
he was desired to do, with his back 
to the file of soldiery. A blast 
from a trumpet, a volley of musket- 
ry, and he fell tothe ground. But 
though twelve balls took effect, he 
still breathed, and a second volley 
was necessary to put an end to his 
sufferings. ‘As we perceived,” said 
one of the soldiers, “that he was 
enchanted, we then loaded his own 
musket with a silver bullet, and 
this destroyed the spell.” In an- 
other moment his head was severed 
from his body and held up before 
the spectators with proclamation, 
“This is the head of the chief 
of assassins, Ciro Annichiarico of 
Grottaglia.” 

It was over. Ciro was dead. 
There was an awestruck silence, 
such as follows the crash of some 
tremendous thunder-peal. Then 
heads were lifted, some one in 
the crowd cried, ‘‘ H ben fatto /” 
(Well done!), and the crisis was 
over. “Evviva, evviva il Generale! 
we are free, we are free!” cried the 
multitude, waving their hats, and 
pressing round with shouts of joy ; 
while General Church, riding for- 
ward, addressed the crowd, thank- 
ing them for their loyalty, and 
exhorting them to show its sincer- 
ity by helping him to clear their 
beautiful Apulia from the robbers 
and murderers who had so long in- 
fested it. 

The head of Ciro was carried to 
Grottaglia, and placed in an iron 
cage over the gate of the city. 

E. M. Cuurcn. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Lotiine back in the carriage, 
tired to death, her feet like burn- 
ing coals, her heart aching and 
anxious, Gertrude was utterly un- 
conscious of any incongruity be- 
tween her fine-lady attitude and 
her apparent position, as indicated 
by her Normandy peasant’s dress. 
But the people in the cottages, 
whose lights fell on her as the 
vehicle lumbered past, perceived 
it, and many made comments 
which were neither kind nor polite. 

They drove at once to the station 
at Dol, and there she obtained a 
satisfactory explanation of her hus- 
band’s sudden flight. It seemed he 
had been a day out in his reckon- 
ing, had accidentally discovered 
the fact, and had been obliged to 
hasten back to St Malo in order 
to get to Southampton in time for 
the mail-steamer, on which he had 
taken his passage for the East. 
One thing about this piece of news 
struck Gertrude hopefully. There 
had certainly been much method 
in her husband’s madness so far. 
He had carried out his expressed 
intention with regard to this 
scamper; and it was therefore 
to be presumed that, if he did not 
come to his senses, he would travel 
on under the same delusion to San 
Francisco. She had heard from 
Miss Somers that Lord Wartlebury 
had brought his yacht round to 
Southampton, and was awaiting 
events there. Accordingly, on 
arriving at St Malo, Gertrude 
ventured to telegraph to him. 
She told him her husband had 
crossed over by that day’s boat, 
implored him to meet it, to secure 
Leslie, and prevent the San Fran- 
cisco project at all hazards. After 
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which she went over to Dinard, 
and was hospitably entertained 
and cared for by the good Filippos 
at the Hétel des Bains. It was 
late next evening when she found 
herself on board the steamer bound 
for Southampton. A very awkward 
and uncomfortable thing for her 
had happened in the meantime. 
Before she took her ticket it 
occurred to her to count her money, 
when she found to her consterna- 
tion that she had not enough by 
some shillings. ‘“ What am I to 
do?” she ejaculated. 

“Can I be of any use?—can I 
help you?” a pleasant voice imme- 
diately responded, stammering diffi- 
dently. She looked up and saw a 
tall, good-looking young fellow of 
about her own age, who met her 
eyes frankly but apologetically, as 
if half deprecating the liberty he 
had taken. Gertrude liked him ata 
glance, and her womanly instinct 
prompted her to set him at his 
ease at once. 

“T am in an awkward dilemma, 
to tell you the truth,” she said; 
“T never thought of counting the 
money in my purse before I came 
on board, and now I find I have 
not nearly enough to pay for my 
ticket. But see, I have plenty of 
jewellery. Do you think I might 
offer them that in proof of my 
honesty till I get to Southampton ? 
I have friends there who will meet 
me. And I must cross to-night. 
It is most important.” 

“Oh yes,” he answered. “Iam 
sure there will be no difficulty 
about it. But, if you will allow 
me, I will go and arrange it for 
you. Never mind the jewels; I 


can explain.” 
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He returned with a ticket, and 
then naturally they began to chat. 

“T am on my way back to Sand- 
hurst,” he told her. 

“Oh, are you!” she answered. 
“T have a brother there—a cadet.” 

“ Tn which Division ?” he wanted 
to know. 

* T know nothing of Divisions,’ 
she rejoined, smiling; “but his 
name is Graham Wendell.” 

“ Why, Wendell is my particular 
chum!” the young man exclaimed. 

“Then your name must be 
Norton,” Gertrude answered. 

“Yes,” he said; “I knew Wen- 
dell had some sisters ” but he 
did not like to ask her which she 
was, and Gertrude never thought 
of telling him. 

“How singular that we should 
meet here!” she said. 

“ How very jolly !” he answered, 
boyishly. 

It was a lovely night — soft, 
warm, and calm. The moon was 
at the full. It made a great path 
of light over the smooth water. 
There was no wind. The ladies’ 
cabin was close and disagreeable, 
and Gertrude, after a peep at it, 
had returned to the deck, deter- 
mined to stay up as long as she 
could. Young Norton found her 
a chair, and wrapped a rug round 
her, and then they sat and resumed 
their talk. He interested her 
with anecdotes of Sandhurst life, 
made her laugh at Sandhurst jokes, 
and beguiled the time for her until 
the sun rose, and they entered 
Southampton Water. The night 
had passed, and she had barely time 
to go below and make ready for the 
shore before they were in. When 
she returned to the deck, she 
found that a number of people had 
come on board, but no one she 
knew was among them. One can- 
not think of everything, and she 
remembered now she had not told 
them when to expect her. True, 
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they might have known she would 
cross immediately, but at the same 
time they might not have thought 
of it. She had recognised Lord 
Wartlebury’s yacht anchored in 
the offing as they steamed in, and 
told young Norton she hoped her 
husband was on board it, and now, 
when none of her friends appeared, 
she consulted him again about 
what she should do. Before he 
had time to make a suggestion, 
a policeman and another man— 
probably a detective in plain 
clothes—came up to them, stared 
hard at them, took out a writ- 
ten paper, and began to con it 
together. 

“Rather above the middle 
height,” the policeman read aloud, 
glancing at Gertrude. “ Dark 
hair, plenty of it, pale face, dark 
eyes, slight figure, small hands and 
feet, dark-blue serge dress, felt hat 
to match, long gloves—I guess 
that’s the ticket.” 

“Yes, it’s pretty near,” the 
other said, ‘‘considering that it’s 
friends as drew it up. And taking 
the two together, I guess we’re on 
the right track. What do they 
say about him? Just read it 
again.” 

“Stands about six feet in his 
boots,” the policeman _ read. 
“Gentlemanly appearance, well- 
cut clothes, suit of small check, 
grey dust-coat, ring on little finger, 
probably spats on boots. Brown 
hair, sunburnt face, blue eyes, 
slight moustache—there’s no mis- 
taking him, my boy!” 

**T must move away from here,” 
Gertrude said, “these men stare 
so rudely.” 

But when they attempted to do 
so both men approached ; the police- 
man laid his hand authoritatively 
on Gertrude’s shoulder, and the 
detective laid hold of young 


Norton. 
“ What the deuce ” the lat- 
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ter was beginning when the de- 
tective interrupted him. 

“You’d better come quietly, my 
fine fellow,” he said, “‘ and not make 
a bother. It won’t be no use 
neither if you do, for we’ve half-a- 
dozen men out there on the quay 
ready to help us.” 

“ But what on -earth 
meaning of this?” 

“Tt means,” drawing out a 
paper, ‘‘that this here is a war- 
rant for the arrest of Mr Samuel 
Davidson, clerk, and the young 
woman yonder, Mrs Georgina 
Bannister, for that they did elope 
together carrying off certain pro- 
perties.” 

He stopped here and stared, for 
both the young people had burst 
out laughing. 

“Why,” Gertrude exclaimed, 
“this gentleman is a perfect stran- 
gertome. I never saw him before 
last night.” 

“He took your ticket for you 
all the same, ma’am, in the assumed 
name of Norton, and paid for it, 
as I’ve just been informed on good 
authority.” 

“You did not pay for my ticket, 
did you?” Gertrude exclaimed. 
“T thought you had arranged——” 

“T can easily explain that,” the 
young man hastily interposed. 
“And besides——” he broke off. 
“ Oh, here, now, this is too much of 
a good thing. Here is my card. 
You will find my luggage on board. 
I am escorting this lady.” 

“ And we shall find the lady’s 
luggage on board too, I suppose,” 
the detective said, with a signifi- 
cant look at the policeman. “Just 
be good enough to give us the 
lady’s name.” 

‘‘Miss Wendell,” Norton said. 

““Mrs Leslie Somers,” Gertrude 
corrected. 

The policeman chuckled. ‘“‘ There 
is something we call a discrepancy, 
young man,” he said, “in these 
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here statements. So just you come 
off with us to the station quietly. 
It will be best for you in the long- 
run.” 

“Take your hand off that lady’s 
shoulder,” Norton exclaimed, losing 
his temper at the indignity that 
was being put upon Gertrude, “or 
I'll knock you down.” 

“Oh, you will, will you,” the 
man said insolently, making a 
signal as he spoke, and Norton 
instantly found himself pinioned. 

“Keep the prisoners apart,” 
the detective ordered, and they 
were marched off the steamer 
through a gazing crowd, and put 
into two separate cabs. 

* What’s up, governor?” a man 
asked. 

“Elopement with robbery. 
Reg’ler heartless case,” said the 
officer. “Hes a deep un, too. 
Had provided himself with a gent’s 
card, and got the initials painted 
on his luggage !” 

Two policemen, great uncouth 
coarse fellows, got into the cab 
with Gertrude, and sat opposite to 
her. Their clothing reeked with 
the damp, and the blacking on 
their boots smelt strong. Alto- 
gether their propinquity was re- 
volting to her, and she remained 
drawn back as far as the narrow 
space permitted, her eyes flashing, 
her face crimson with indignation. 

“So you weren’t satisfied with 
yer old man,” one of them began, 
with offensive familiarity. ‘‘ Well, 
the young spark’s more in yer line, 
I allow, so far as suitability goes. 
But what ever did you go and rob 
the old boy for? It'll bea pity to 
see a smart un like you sent off 
for six months, won’t it, James?” 

“ Ay,” the other man rejoined. 
“ And she is a smart un, too. I 
wouldn’t mind runnin’ away with 
you myself, my dear, if you'll have 
me when you come out.” 

Gertrude fixed her steady eyes 
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first on one and then on the other 
as they spoke, and each in turn 
lost confidence, and then subsided 
abashed. 

“You are very stupid men,” 
she said. ‘You ought to know 
the difference between a lady and 
the sort of person you pretend to 
think I am. You must know 
my husband’s name well enough. 
I am Mrs Leslie Somers.” 

“Oh, you are!” jeered cne of 
the men, with a chuckle. “ We'll 
believe that, Brown, won’t we? 
Mrs Leslie Somers ’ud be running 
about the Continent with a young 
fellow as calls himself a Sandhurst 
cadet, and doesn’t know her name 
though he says he’s escortin’ of 
her. Courtin’ of her’s what 
he meant, he! he! I tell you, 
young woman, Mrs Leslie Somerses 
don’t appear in public with young 
fellows as don’t even know their 
names, nor without lady’s- maids 
neither. If you could hold your 
tongue you might look like a Mrs 
Leslie Somers, but when you open 
your mouth you betray yourself. 
So you’d better play it lower down 
a precious sight.” 

“ Let’s see your visitin’ card,” 
the other one interposed. He was 
not so confident as he had been. 

Gertrude, unfortunately, had no 
card in her pocket. “But see,” 
she said, “‘my monogram is on my 
purse, and here again on my hand- 
kerchief.”. The monogram was 
G.B.8., her second name being 
Beatrice. The policeman, however, 
chose to consider that the B stood 
for Bannister, and these proofs of 
her identity served only to make 
assurance doubly sure. They took 
possession of the dainty trifles, 
keeping them doubtless by way of 
pieces de conviction, and became 
more insolent if possible than they 
had been. 

On arriving at the station Ger- 
trude had to submit to the indig- 
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nity of being searched. It was in 
vain that she demanded telegraph 
forms. The police would do noth- 
ing without money, and they had 
taken her purse. She implored 
them to let her speak with Mr 
Norton, but they only jeered at 
her, and made brutal suggestions 
about locking him up with her. 
She knew, of course, that the mis- 
take would be found out sooner or 
later; but meanwhile what precious 
time was being lost! The thought 
made her furious, and she began to 
rage ; but she was locked up alone 
by this time, in a damp closet of a 
place, a mere passage-like slip be- 
tween two walls, and if any heard 
her they did not heed. Hour after 
hour passed, and her mood changed 
perpetually, but it was never a 
change for the better. Her utter 
helplessness dazed her at first. 
Then she thought she could escape 
if she tried—prisoners did escape ; 
so she rattled at the door, felt the 
walls to gauge their thickness, and 
tried to climb up to the window. 
This dirtied her hands, and she felt 
for her handkerchief. For the first 
time in her life she found herself 
deprived of that necessary article, 
and absurdly enough this trifle was 
the first thing that brought tears 
to her eyes—tears of bitter mor- 
tification, the worst she had ever 
shed. She had a soft Indian mus- 
lin kerchief round her neck, edged 
with lace, and this she turned into 
a pocket-handkerchief for the time 
being. Then she sat down and re- 
solved to be patient. She was quite 
exhausted, and she must remember 
the cruel need there was for all her 
strength. This changed the direc- 
tion of her thoughts, and she ceased 
to suffer from that worst and most 
wearing form of worry—worry on 
one’s own account—and began to 
think about her husband. Very 
mournful thoughts they were. She 
could not help contrasting the pre- 
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sent with the past—the happy, 
happy past, when such love and 
care had been lavished upon her, 
when it seemed that even a rude 
glance had never been allowed to 
fall on her. What would Leslie 
have said if he had seen her that 
morning, subject to every kind of 
insult, or could he see her now, 
cold, faint for want of food, de- 
voured by anxiety, a prisoner and 
alone? Why, it would be enough 
to drive him mad! ‘“ Mad, mad,” 
she repeated to herself ; and then 
she wondered how people felt when 
they were going mad, because she 
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feared if they left her there much 
longer she would go mad herself. 

For six mortal hours she was 
locked up in that wretched place. 
The tramp of feet up and down the 
passage was almost continual, and 
at first she thought that every one 
who passed her door was coming to 
release her. Hence numberless dis- 
appointments, till at last she ceased 
to hope and became apathetic, sit- 
ting there listlessly with her head 
in her hand, not thinking, hardly 
conscious of anything but a great 
overpowering, crushing sense of 
misery. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


At last, however, just when 
she was thinking of it least, and 
all in a moment, as it seemed to 
poor Gertrude, the angels de- 
scended and unlocked the door of 
her prison. It was flung wide 


open suddenly, and she beheld 
quite a little crowd of people, all 
with friendly, familiar faces, ex- 
cept her late enemies, the police, 
who stood “to attention” in the 
background, looking sullen and 


abashed. Lord Wartlebury was 
there, Dr Mansell, Mr Norton, 
and, greatest joy of all for Ger- 
trude at the moment, Miss Somers. 
The ladies rushed into each other’s 
arms. 

“QO my poor dear Gertrude !” 
Miss Somers exclaimed, becoming 
incoherent from excess of feeling, 
and a strong desire to say several 
things at once. “I have only 
just arrived. What you must 
have suffered! Lord Wartlebury 
wrote to me last night. He is 
safe on board the yacht.” 

“Is my husband safe?” Ger- 
trude cried. 

“Yes, dear,” Miss Somers an- 
swered, with a glad little sob. 

Then Gertrude turned to wring 


Lord Wartlebury’s hand, and Dr 
Mansell’s, and Mr Norton’s. She 
felt inclined to embrace them all. 

“Tt is to this young gentle- 
man’s determination and prompti- 
tude that you owe your release,” 
Lord Wartlebury explained, al- 
luding to Mr Norton. Then 
turning haughtily to the police, 
he added—‘“‘ A most unjustifiable 
mistake. And I hear you have 
been treated with marked dis- 
courtesy””—to Gertrude. “The 
thing must be represented. And 
if I can do anything for you, sir, 
in the future”—to Mr Norton— 
“rely on me.” 

After going through some for- 
malities at the police station, they 
drove to the nearest hotel, where 
dinner had been ordered. Mr 
Norton had been obliged to rejoin 
at Sandhurst immediately, and 
accordingly took his leave as soon 
as they were released; and then 
Gertrude was told of all that had 
occurred since the arrival of her 
telegram on the previous day. 

The difficulty had been how to 
secure Leslie Somers, and make 
him content to stay with his 
friends instead of wandering off 
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to San Francisco, or wherever else 
his disordered mind might suggest. 
Dr Mansell proposed that they 
should humour his delusion, call 
him Mr Lawrence Soames, treat 
him as an English official with a 
recognised position, and ask him 
to lunch on board the yacht with 
a view to giving Lord Wartlebury 
some information about San Fran- 
cisco. This would give them an 
opportunity of judging exactly 
what state his mind was in, and 
that, they hoped, without alarm- 
ing or irritating him in any way. 
Then, having once got him on 
board the yacht, they were deter- 
mined not to let him go, though 
how to keep him without his good- 
will and consent, was at first a 
puzzling question. The thing was 
to obtain his consent. Lord 


Wartlebury was going to ask him 
for information about San Fran- 
Why should Lord Wartle- 


cisco. 
bury want this information par- 
ticularly? He must give a reason. 
An answer at once occurred to 
them. The yacht was built for 
long voyages. Lord Wartlebury 
could say that he intended to go 
to San Francisco; he could take 
a sudden fancy to Mr Lawrence 
Soames, beg him to bring his 
luggage on board, show him the 
yacht would be there as soon 
as the mail-steamer, and invite 
him to make one of his party 
for the voyage. The advantages 
of such an arrangement must be 
obvious to the poor fellow, they 
thought, and they therefore an- 
ticipated no trouble in the way 
of a refusal. Lord Wartlebury 
further proposed to ask Gertrude 
and Miss Somers to accompany 
them ; and another advantage of 
the arrangement seemed to be the 
probability of a few weeks’ cruise 
under such favourable auspices 
being all that was necessary to re- 
store the patient to his right mind. 
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This plan was carried out to the 
letter. Dr Mansell met the soi- 
disant Lawrence Soames on the 
arrival of the St Malo boat, with 
Lord Wartlebury’s compliments, 
and the invitation to lunch and 
impart information, which was at 
once accepted. The further in- 
formation to become one of the 
party was skilfully led up to in 
the course of conversation, and 
also accepted; and then Lord 
Wartlebury had sent for Miss 
Somers, who was awaiting Ger- 
trude’s arrival to go on board the 
yacht, when Mr Norton, to whom 
Lord Wartlebury had been men- 
tioned as a friend by Gertrude, 
sent a note to the latter, explain- 
ing the plight the lady was in, 
and begging for his immediate 
assistance. 

It was Lord Wartlebury him- 
self who gave Gertrude all this 
information, with many details 
besides, which he thought it right 
she should hear. She listened in 
almost perfect silence, comment- 
ing once or twice, or uttering 
an ejaculation, but never asking 
a question till Lord Wartlebury 
stopped. Then she faltered— 

“ Has my husband said nothing? 
Did he never mention me?” 

“No,” Dr Mansell told her. 
“His memory is a blank. He 
has no recollection whatever of 
wife or child, or home or friends. 
In fact, he declared he expected 
no letters, because he had no one 
to write to him. He said he 
believed he was a foundling, a 
self-made man at all events, with- 
out a relation that he knew of 
in the world. Lord Wartlebury 
mentioned Mrs Leslie Somers, 
and said he hoped you would 
make one of the party on board 
the Star. When he heard the 
name he knitted his brows in a 
puzzled sort of way, as if trying 
to recall something, and repeated 
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‘Leslie Somers’ several times. 
I asked him if he knew Leslie 
Somers, and he said he was sure 
he knew something about him, the 
name was so familiar, but he 
could not for the life of him re- 
member what.” 

Gertrude sighed. ‘ How am I 
to meet him?” she said. 

Lord Wartlebury and Dr Man- 
sell exchanged significant glances, 
and each waited for the other to 
speak. 

** We have been thinking,” Lord 
Wartlebury began at last with 
some hesitation, “ that perhaps 
you had better not see him—just 
yet, you know—not until we have 
got well out to sea at least. There 
is plenty of room on board the 
Star ; you need not meet until it 
is desirable. And—eh—the fact 
is, your husband requires to be 
kept quiet for a little.” 

Gertrude understood that there 
was something behind this which 
they were anxious to spare her the 


pain of knowing, and delicately 


forbore to ask. It had seemed 
all along that the separation was 
the worst thing she could have to 
bear ; but now her heart sickened 
at the prospect of being so near 
her husband, and perhaps of hav- 
ing him look at her day after day 
with strange eyes, not recognising 
her, and it might be with openly 
expressed aversion to her presence. 
It was a common thing for mad 
people to hate those whom, in their 
senses, they had loved best. Oh, 
she thought, she could bear any- 
thing but that. Dr Mansell left 
them directly after dinner to go 
on board the yacht, leaving Lord 
Wartlebury to follow later with 
the ladies. 

It was beginning to be dusk 
when they got on board. Ger- 
trude and Miss Somers were shown 
at once to their state-rooms, which 
opened into a small saloon known 
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as the boudoir. It was intended 
for the use of any ladies who 
might be on board, a safe retreat 
in case of bad weather, and there 
was an experienced stewardess al- 
ways in attendance. But the 
yacht was perfect in all its arrange- 
ments, luxuriously fitted through- 
out, a floating palace, in fact, with 
room enough for a hundred guests, 
and a host of retainers. 

Steam was up when they arrived, 
rushing and roaring through the 
funnels, there was a great bustle 
of preparation on deck, and almost 
before they had time to settle 
themselves in their new quarters, 
the anchor was up and they were 
off. 

On finding the little saloon bril- 
liantly lighted by electricity, Miss 
Somers got out a piece of work, 
and busied herself with it plac- 
idly. Gertrude felt envious as she 
watched her. If she could only 
occupy herself in some such way, 
she thought, and await the issue 
of events calmly, how much better 
it would be for her! But she 
seemed to have got past all that. 
She could not even sit still for 
long, but got up and paced about, 
pretending to examine everything 
in the cabin, yet seeing nothing, 
and ending by moving restlessly 
to and fro without even the pre- 
tence of an object. Miss Somers 
said nothing, but she felt for the 
poor girl deeply, and every now 
and then raised her kind eyes from 
her work and watched her, feel- 
ing rather helpless, because there 
seemed nothing to be done to re- 
lieve the tension of her nerves and 
take her out of herself. 

“There are four sides to this 
cabin,” Gertrude exclaimed at last, 
stopping short in the middle of 
it, and looking round. “ Do 
you know, I think I should be 
better if I knew on which side 
he was.” 
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The stewardess appeared with 
coffee just then, and Lord Wartle- 
bury sent a man-servant to beg the 
ladies’ permission to come and 
take his with them in the boudoir. 
Miss Somers was glad of the diver- 
sion for Gertrude’s sake, for the 
old man’s influence evidently sooth- 
ed her, and her good-breeding made 
her control herself sufficiently to 
show no sign of restlessness or dis- 
satisfaction in his presence. It 
was a great effort, to begin with, 
to sit still and listen while he 
talked; but his conversation was 
brilliant and varied, and insensibly 
he fixed her attention for a time, 
and drew her out. Only for a 
time, however ; for by-and-by she 
lapsed into silence, leaving Miss 
Somers to talk, and by degrees 
becoming quite absorbed by her 
own painful reflections. The con- 


versation between the other two 
rippled on evenly without a pause. 
The murmur of placid voices dis- 


turbed her as little as absolute si- 
lence, and was quite as monotonous. 
The sound they made was like a 
transparent veil beneath which 
many other sounds were distinctly 
perceptible—the steps of the watch 
on deck, an order given occasion- 
ally in a hoarse voice, a snatch of 
song from one of the crew, the 
rush of steam and muffled roar of 
the fires and machinery, the swish 
of the water against the sides of 
the yacht as it sped on at nearly 
fourteen knots an hour, and above 
all the thud, thud of the screw, 
beating regularly as time itself, 
and with just the same effect of 
inevitableness. Gertrude was dimly 
conscious of it all, and of a certain 
sense of safety which was almost a 
feeling of peace. Unfortunately 
it was only a soothing to false re- 
pose, for the shock of a sudden 
awakening was upon her, before 
she had at all realised the sense of 
relief. One moment it seemed as 
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if all must come right, and soon ; 
but the next a shout of laughter 
—of coarse, unhallowed laughter, 
sounding at her elbow, as it seem- 
ed, and breaking in upon the quiet, 
without the slightest warning, not 
even that of an approaching foot- 
step—caused her to spring from 
her seat, and stand, with every 
nerve quivering, not daring to 
turn round for fear of what might 
be behind. 

“What was it?” she asked, 
faintly. 

Lord Wartlebury went to her. 
“Tt was nothing,” he said, con- 
fusedly. She turned slowly round. 
There was certainly no one there. 
“The partitions are thin on board 
ship,” he explained, “and the wood 
conducts the sound, and—eh— 
exaggerates it. It was some one 
laughing in the saloon; voices 
coming from there sound so— 
always.” 

She was not attending to him, 
but listening intently for some 
repetition of the sound. Presently 
it came, the same loud laugh, fol- 
lowed by loud words which they 
could not distinguish; but they 
felt by the manner of them they 
were coarse. 

Gertrude pressed her hands to 
her breast convulsively. 

‘So that is my husband!” she 
said, in a strange toneless voice. 
“Oh, Annie! tell them not to 
deceive me any more. It is no 
use. I know now that my happy 
days are over.” She threw herself 
into a chair, leant her head back 
against the cushion, and sat with 
pale set face motionless. Miss 
Somers seized her work, compressed 
her lips, and toiled at it as if it 
were a matter of life and death. 

Lord Wartlebury withdrew im- 
mediately. He had probably gone 
to stop the disturbance, for a few 
minutes later the talk and laughter 
ceased. Then the thud, thud of 
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the machinery became obtrusive, 
and the lap of the water and creak 
of spar emphasised the silence. 
The moon rose and shone down 
through the open skylight ; a little 
breeze found its way in also fresh 
from the shore, and sweet with 
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the scent of flowers. The night 
was charming, but there was one 
sad heart that could not feel it so 
—could feel nothing, in fact, but 
the dread certainty that all charm 
for it had departed from all things 
for ever. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


They had rough weather in the 
Bay of Biscay, storm and rain and 
hail. Miss Somers was prostrated 
by sea-sickness, and Gertrude had 
been obliged to keep her berth for 
days, suffering, however, more from 
languor and listlessness, the loss 
of the desire to be up and doing, 
than from any bodily ill. Dr 
Mansell was anxious about her, 
and had to insist at last upon her 
being dressed and made to lie on 
a sofa in the boudoir, where she 
could have fresh air, and some 
small change of scene to rouse 
her. Old Lord Wartlebury came 
and talked and read to her, and 
Miss Somers crawled out of her 
cabin and did what she could. 
Gertrude knew they were all very 
kind, and felt grateful; and be- 
cause she was grateful, she felt 
impelled to make an effort to 
please them, and therefore sum- 
moned some energy, and assumed 
an interest, though she felt it not, 
in what they said and did. 

So they glided from the stormy 
Bay through the narrow Pillars of 
Hercules into the Mediterranean, 
which was sapphire blue and 
bright for them. And then it 
was felt that some change must 
be made, for the ladies had been 
prisoners below so far, and it was 
quite impossible for things to go 
on like this much longer. But 
if they left their retirement they 
must meet the patient; and the 
question was, What.effect, good or 
bad, would the sight of them have 


upon him? Dr Mansell said he 
seemed quite sane on all but two 
points—his delusion about the ap- 
pointment at San Francisco, and 
his utter oblivion of everything 
relating to his past life. He suf- 
fered from a perversion of tastes 
too, and a radical change of tone, 
which was also no doubt the direct 
result of the mental malady, and 
would disappear when the cause 
was removed. He had a craving 
for drink, and would never have 
been sober could he have got the 
liquor; and what he liked best 
was to gamble all day long. He 
did not care with whom he played, 
—the noble Earl, his host, the 
steward, or the stoker, it was all 
one to him, so that they played and 
staked something—anything. He 
was indifferent about the value of 
the article, and had triumphantly 
exhibited a set of bone buttons one 
day, won from off the said stoker’s 
greasy blouse at a game of toss-up, 
played standing in the stoke-hole 
in the intervals of mending the 
fires ; and he was prouder of that 
victory than of any, because, he 
said, the stoker was a dodgy chap, 
and a man had to be all there to 
beat him. 

This was not the sort of thing 
that Mr Leslie Somers, in his 
right mind, one of the ablest and 
most polished ornaments of the 
bar, would have done and boasted 
about ; and Lord Wartlebury was 
anxious, if possible, to spare Ger- 
trude all knowledge of the change 
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in him in this respect. It was 
hardly possible, however, unless 
the patient could be persuaded to 
exercise some self-control. He 
knew that there were ladies on 
board the yacht, and had made 
sundry inquiries regarding their 
age and social status not at all 
complimentary to Lord Wartle- 
bury’s character. It was therefore 
deemed advisable to give him a 
hint about his conduct, and warn 
him to be guarded in his language 
before them; and Dr Mansell 
thought, while they were speaking 
of ladies, they might sound him 
again on the subject of his wife, 
and make an effort to recall all 
that he had forgotten to his mind. 
This done, the rest would be easy, 
for the delusion about Lawrence 
Soames must disappear before the 
recognition of his own identity. 
Gertrude heard their plan, and 
felt almost hopeful about it, but 
expressed a wish to remain con- 
cealed till she knew the result. 
The confinement was doing her 
harm, however, and it was there- 
fore arranged that she and Miss 
Somers should go on deck when 
Leslie was at dinner, and have 
their own dinner at a different 
hour; and also in the morning 
before he was up. This gave them 
plenty of time, for the poor fellow 
could hardly be persuaded to leave 
the table at night, nor his bed in 
the morning. During this time 
Gertrude did not catch even a 
glimpse of him, but Miss Somers 
saw him once sitting with his back 
to her playing cards, without neck- 
tie or collar, his ruddy brown hair 
all tossed, and a huge glass of 
brandy-and-soda beside him. It 
was after one of these games, when, 
having won it, he was in a par- 
ticularly good humour, that Lord 
Wartlebury—of whom he seemed 
to stand in awe—approached the 
delicate subject upon which it was 
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so necessary to fix his attention, 
by beginning to discuss different 
phases of mental aberration with 
Dr Mansell. The soi-disant Mr 
Soames was interested at once. 
He knew nothing about the subject 
and seemed fascinated, listening 
and asking questions with the 
eagerness of an intelligent school- 
boy. Had Dr Mansell met him 
casually he would have set him 
down as an uncultured man of 
low tastes, with a good brain much 
weakened by dissipation and drink. 
A certain shrewdness was all that 
remained of the great insight by 
which he had made his name. He 
confessed gross sins and ignorances 
without shame or reserve, but 
seemed to know the possibility and 
recognise the advantages of leading 
a better life; he had even times 
of longing for what might have 
been, had he conducted himself 
otherwise. He was weak, how- 
ever, and sensual, caring for noth- 
ing really but constant excitement, 
and only remorseful when this was 
not to be obtained and he became 
subject to the depression conse- 
quent upon its absence. Lord 
Wartlebury pitied the poor man 
from the bottom of his heart. He 
knew him well by reputation, and 
thought it sad to see so fine an 
intellect reduced to such a level 
by disease. He considered him a 
wreck, and never forgot to make 
due allowance for any ravage, 
caused by the storm, that might 
appear. But Dr Mansell was not 
so charitable. He did not say 
much about it, but he felt in his 
own heart that he never could 
have liked the fellow under any 
circumstances. Yet he did what 
he could for him, nevertheless, and 
on this evening in particular he 
worked with rare tact, first fixing 
Mr Soames’s mind on the subject 
of delusions generally, then gradu- 
ally showing how any one of the 
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three then present might at that. 
moment be labouring under a 
delusion quite patent to the other 
two, but never suspected by him- 
self, and finally making the ap- 
plication personal by remarking in 
a casual way—‘ I suppose, though, 
nothing would make you believe 
that you are travelling under a 
delusion, Mr Soames?” “TI don’t 
know,” he answered, ruffling his 
hair up from behind, and forcing 
a laugh, though it was easy to see 
that the subject affected him 
seriously for some reason or other. 
He shook the impression off, how- 
ever, and asked in a bantering 
tone, “What form of delusion 
should you say I was suffering 
from, doctor?” “ Well,” Dr Man- 
sell answered, “I should say that 
you were under the delusion that 
you were all alone in the world, 
with no one to care for you, while 
all the time you are bound by the 
nearest and dearest tie a man can 
have. I should say that you were 
attacked by this delusion quite 
suddenly one day, and having lost 
the sense of your own identity you 
wandered off under the impression 
that you were somehody else— 
some friend of yours, say—leav- 
ing a lady in a horrible state of 
suspense, not knowing what had 
become of you, and a little child.” 

“Ah, by Jove!” Mr Soames 
exclaimed, slapping the table. 
“Who told you that story, doctor ? 
Was I drunk last night? I re- 
member having her in my mind, 
but I thought I had been dreaming. 
Was I talking about her? I do 
talk sometimes when I’m drunk, 
but it’s taking a mean advantage, 
you know, to round on a fellow 
that way.” He became thought- 
ful for a little. ‘It all happened 
a long time ago,” he pursued ; “ but 
I know now what a fool I was to 
desert her. I’ve never come across 
her like again. And I'll tell you 
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what it is, doctor, if I knew where 
she was at this moment, and she’d 
have me, I'd do the right thing by 
her yet, and by the child ; I would, 
indeed. And I’m not drunk now. 
I know what I’m saying.” 

“ My poor fellow,” Lord Wartle- 
bury said, soothingly, “you fancy 
it was a long time ago then?” 

* And wasn’t it?” Mr Soames 
asked, suspiciously. 

“Try and recollect.” 

He puzzled his brains for a 
little, then gave it up, or came to 
a conclusion, it was impossible to 
say which, with a toss of his head 
and a laugh. 

“‘Oh, come now,” he said, “ you 
are trying to draw me.” 

Dr Mansell smiled. ‘ We were 
talking about delusions,” he said. 
‘“‘ Now, suppose I told you seriously 
that you are not Lawrence Soames 
at all, that your real name is Leslie 
Somers——” 

‘‘ Leslie Somers ?” he interposed. 
“T know that name. But”— 
after a pause—“TI cannot for the 
life of me remember how I know 
it or what I know about it. 
However, for the sake of argu- 
ment, I'll suppose I’m Leslie 
Somers. What then?” 

‘Leslie Somers,” Dr Mansell 
stolidly pursued, “is a barrister, 
a well-known man, whose name 
appears continually in the daily 
papers. At the beginning of this 
summer he began to suffer from 
the effects of overwork, and was 
obliged to take a holiday. He 
went with his wife and child to 
a quiet little seaside place to re- 
cruit, and seemed to be recover- 
ing; but one day, without any 
warning, he became the victim of 
adelusion. He imagined his name 
was Lawrence Soames, that he 
was accredited British Consul to 
San Francisco ; and after careering 
about the Continent a little in an 
erratic way, and never doubting 
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the reality of his impression, he 
set off for America quite prepared 
to enter upon his new duties.” 

“ What would happen then when 
he got to America and found out 
his mistake?” Mr Soames asked. 

“Ah, that is difficult to say,” 
the doctor rejoined. “But I 
haven’t finished the first part 
of the plot yet.- I must tell 
you that his wife had followed 
him all through his wanderings 
with great courage and devotion, 
that she had traced him with rare 
intelligence, and nearly lost her 
life on three occasions in her eager- 
ness to overtake him ; and that at 
last she actually embarked on the 
same ship that he did for San 
Francisco, but remained concealed, 
nervously dreading the shock of 
seeing him and finding herself 
forgotten. After atime, however, 
it was found impossible for matters 
to remain so, and useless, too, if 
he was ever to be restored to his 
right mind ; and it was therefore 
deemed advisable to prepare him 
for an interview, and to endeavour, 
if possible, to rouse his recollection 
by setting the past before him, so 
as to enable him to realise his own 
plight.” 

Lord Wartlebury here nodded 
approval, but Mr Lawrence Soames 
remained with shrewd eyes fixed 
intelligently on the doctor and an 
enigmatical grin on his face for 
some seconds longer. It was im- 
possible to guess what was passing 
through his mind, and just as he 
was about to speak the unexpected 
sound of a piano, touched by a 
light firm hand, diverted his at- 
tention. He looked round. 

“Tt is one of the ladies,” Lord 
Wartlebury explained. ‘Their 
cabin is just behind you.” 

The first few chords, played 
evidently to try the instrument, 
gradually resolved themselves into 
the strong and exquisite yet simple 
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cadence of J. 8. Bach’s first prel- 
ude, set as retowrnelle and accom- 
panied by Gounod to his Ave 
Maria. It was played with ex- 
quisite feeling; and at the right 
moment a lovely contralto voice 
took up the air :— 


** Ave Maria ! 
Mighty yet lowly, 
Pure and most holy, 
Hear from thy starry throne our 
prayer : 
Though faithless friends may grieve 
us, 
Wealth and fortune leave us, 
Grant to our grief, and to our pain, 
thy tender care. 
Sancta Maria! 
When we are tearful, 
When we are fearful, 
Give to us thine aid—to us thine aid— 
of prayer!” 


Lawrence Soames turned to the 
side from whence the sound pro- 
ceeded, and sat listening spell- 
bound. An unmistakable flash of 
recognition had come into his face 
when the first notes were played, 
and swiftly following it came signs 
of softening and emotion such as 
had not yet appeared since he 
came on board the yacht. The 
whole man was transformed for 
the moment, elevated undoubtedly, 
and when he spoke, it was in a 
broken voice, from which, for 
once, all the jarring coarseness 
had disappeared. ‘‘ Well, I may 
be mad,” he said, “and I may 
have a wife and child as you say, 
and I mayn’t be Lawrence Soames, 
British Consul at ’Frisco. It is 
all possible enough, and by Jove! 
if she sings again, I shall want to 
believe it. I shall want to believe 
that I didn’t desert her, that I 
stood by her like a man, and by 
the child, and that she is singing 
that now, as she used to sing it 
long ago with a thankful heart, as 
she said, because of the great joy 
my coming had brought into her 
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miserable life. For it was a 
miserable existence I took her 
from, and she was happy with 
me, but—I don’t know why—she 
got out of health, and I think it 
bothered me to see her so—at any 
rate, I deserted her.” His head 
sank on his breast, and he fixed 
his eyes on the table before him, 
then suddenly he looked at Lord 
Wartlebury. ‘“ Are you a sort of 
prince in a fairy tale, sir?” he 
said. “Do you go about righting 
wronged damsels, and have you 
brought us together on purpose ?” 
**T am very anxious to see this 
matter put right,” Lord Wartle- 
bury answered, guardedly. 
“Yes,” Lawrence Soames went 
on again in his strangely altered 
voice, “‘I begin to recall her—the 
soft dark hair, the great tender 
eyes, the little loving ways. 
Doctor, ask her to sing again— 
no, though!” suddenly jumping 
up. “Ask her to see me—ask 


her to forgive me the misery I 


have caused her. Tell her I see 
it all now—I am an altered man 
—I repent.” 

Lord Wartlebury looked at Dr 
Mansell inquiringly. “Has it 
come right?” he asked, in a low 
tone. 

“Not quite,” was the answer. 
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“You see, he is mistaken about 
the circumstances. However, he 
remembers her—that is the great 
thing ; the rest will come by de- 
grees. Stop a minute, Soames!” 
He had been about to leave the 
saloon. ‘You don’t know your 
way. Stay here a moment, and 
I will go and find out if she is 
prepared to see you.” 

During the few minutes the 
doctor was away Mr Soames stood 
motionless with his head up, in 
the attitude of one straining his 
attention to hear, and neither 
spoke. He was very pale, and 
when the doctor came for him he 
followed him out nervously. 

Dr Mansell returned to Lord 
Wartlebury immediately. He 
was cheerfully rubbing his hands. 
“T did not see them meet,” he 
said. “They will get over the 
interview best by themselves. I 
quite expect he will remember 
everything distinctly directly he 
sees her.” 

Lord Wartlebury parted his lips 
to reply, but just at that moment 
a piercing shriek rang through the 
ship and made the glasses dance 
on the table. 

“The madman is murdering 
her!” they both exclaimed, and 
rushed to the rescue. 
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LONDON AFTER THE GREAT FIRE, 


Tue fire of London broke out 
early in the morning of Sunday, 
the 2d of September 1666, in a 
baker’s shop in Pudding Lane, a 
thoroughfare running down the 
slope from Eastcheap to Thames 
Street, closely built of wooden 
houses coated with pitch. To 
Pepys, looking from a window of 
his house in Seething Lane, near 
Tower Hill, at three in the morn- 
ing, the fire seemed to be no 
farther away than Mark Lane, the 
next block of buildings but one ; 
but, being used to the deceptive 
appearances of fires, he went to 
bed again and slept until seven. 
He then rose and went to the 
Tower, from a high point of which 
he saw the fire raging among the 
houses on the near end of London 
Bridge, and along the water-side 
above and below the bridge. As 
no one was doing anything to stop 
the fire, and the strong easterly 
wind was spreading it into the 
city, he went to Whitehall and 
saw the king, who gave him a 
verbal order to the Mayor to pull 
down the houses around those that 
were burning. Later in the day 
he met the Mayor in Canning 
Street, looking “like a man spent, 
with a handkercher about his neck.” 
When Pepys gave him the king’s 
message, he cried, like a fainting 
woman, “Lord! what can I do? 
Iam spent; people will not obey 
me. I have been pulling down 
houses, but the fire overtakes us 
faster than we can do it.” In the 


course of the day the fire had 
spread back to Gracechurch Street 
and up the river to the Vintry, 
the river-side stores of pitch, resin, 
coal, and wood, wine and brandy, 
feeding it. 


All the churches were 


filling with goods and furniture. 
Canning Street, which received 
goods in the morning, was passing 
them on to Lombard Street in the 
afternoon. The river was crowded 
with barges and lighters laden with 
goods and furniture, among the 
articles of which Pepys seldom 
failed to notice a pair of spinets 
or virginals. In the midst of this 
throng towards evening were the 
king and the Duke of York in 
their barge at Queenhithe. Pepys 
made a party on the water with 
his wife and several friends, and 
landed at an alehouse on the Bank- 
side, from which they watched the 
fire on the opposite Thames shore 
till dark—‘“‘in corners and upon 
steeples, and between churches 
and houses, as far as we could 
see up the hill of the city, in 
a most horrid, malicious, bloody 
flame.” ‘So home with a sad 
heart, and there find everybody 
discoursing and lamenting the fire; 
and poor Tom Hater come with 
some few of his goods saved out 
of his house, which was burned 
upon Fish Street Hill.” Hater 
and he set to work in the mild 
moonlight to carry things from 
the Navy Office into the garden, 
and to place the money and iron 
chests in the cellar. The next 
day, Monday, Pepys was busy re- 
moving his things, so that there 
are few entries in his Diary. With 
the aid of Admiral Sir William 
Penn (father of a more famous 
son), he buried his wine in the 
garden, along with his Parmesan 
cheese. The fire, however, did 
not come so far as Seething Lane, 
although it crept along the water- 
side almost to the gates of the 
Tower, which was only saved by 
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blowing up (on Tuesday) a clus- 
ter of houses built along the edge 
of the Tower Ditch. Cloth- 
workers’ Hall, close to Pepys’, 
was ablaze for three days and 
nights, its cellars being full of oil. 
By Tuesday night the fire had 
spread as far westwards as the 
Temple, where it was checked by 
the wind falling, and by the re- 
sistance which buildings of brick 
offered to it. By Wednesday night 
it had consumed the whole area 
(some 350 acres) from the Temple 
round by Fetter Lane, Holborn 
Bridge, Pye Corner (sparing Smith- 
field and St Bartholomew’s Hospi- 
tal), Aldersgate, Cripplegate, and 
thence in a diagonal line across to 
Coleman Street, Leadenhall Street, 
Mark Lane, and Tower Dock, leav- 
ing untouched the streets around 
Moorgate, Bishopsgate, and Ald- 
gate, and wich them the quadrangle 
of Gresham College, Crosby Hall, 
the Leadenhall, and the churches 
of St Helen, St Ethelburgha, St 
Andrew Undershaft, and St Ka- 
therine Cree. Next day, however 
(Thursday), a separate fire broke 
out in Bishopsgate, which was soon 
put out. “It was pretty to see,” 
says Pepys, “how hard the women 
did work in the cannells, sweeping 
of water; but then they would 
scold for drink, and be as drunk 
as devils.” The fire had destroyed 
13,200 houses, 87 churches, 52 
halls of companies, and 3 city 
gates (Ludgate, Newgate, and Al- 
dersgate, or perhaps Cripplegate). 
St Paul’s was burned on the 
Tuesday : the ruinous steeple had 
been for some time covered with 
scaffolding ; and as recently as the 
27th of August, Evelyn, Wren, 
Chichely, and some others, had 
met to consider what was to be 
done with it, Wren and Evelyn 
being of a mind to build it with a 
noble cupola—‘“a form of church- 
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building not as yet known in Eng- 
land, but of wonderful e.” The 
other great church-tower of London 
city, that of Christchurch within 
Newgate, was also destroyed, but 
was no longer a rival to St Paul’s 
when it was rebuilt. 

On Friday the merchants met at 
Gresham College, which was as- 
signed to them for an Exchange. 
On the 13th September, within a 
week of the extinction of the fire, 
Evelyn had made a survey of the 
ruins and a plan for a new City, 
which he brought to show the 
king; “whereupon after dinner 
his Majesty sent for me into the 
queen’s bedchamber, her Majesty 
and the duke only being present : 
they examined each particular, and 
discoursed on them for near an 
hour, seeming to be extremely 
pleased with what I had so early 
thought on. The queen was now 
in her cavalier riding-habit, hat 
and feather, and horseman’s coat, 
going out to take the air.” The 
same day the king issued a procla- 
mation. The citizens were told 
that they must be prepared to con- 
form to rules in their rebuilding, 
so that a much more beautiful city 
would arise than that which had 
been burned, the seat and situation 
of it being the most convenient and 
noble for the advantage of trade of 
any city of Europe. Coming to 
particulars, the king declared that 
Cheapside, Fleet Street, Cornhill, 
and the like main streets, should be 
of such breadth as may, by God’s 
blessing, prevent the mischief that 
one side may suffer if the other be 
on fire, which was the case lately 
in Cheapside. No street to be so 
narrow as to endanger the opposite 
side by fire, especially towards the 
water-side, ‘‘ nor will we suffer any 
lanes or alleys to be erected but 
where, upon mature deliberation, 
the same shall be found absolutely 
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necessary.” Parliament met at 
once, and on the 18th September 
passed an Act for a court of judi- 
cature to hear and determine all dis- 
putes, and to ascertain the limits 
of landed property. This Act was 
shortly followed by an elaborate 
Act (19 Car. II. cap. iii.), drawn 
by Sir Matthew Hale, touching the 
rebuilding of the City. It pre- 
scribed the number of storeys in 
the several orders of houses, the 
kind of roofs, the construction of 
flues (clear of timber), the strength 
of scantling, the use of oak for 
doors and windows, and other 
structural details. The 23d clause 
enumerates what streets may be 
opened and enlarged: these were 
chiefly certain parts of the two 
lines of streets from Fleet Street 
and Newgate respectively to the 
Exchange, which were of unequal 
width. The 24th clause permits 
the making of a new street from 
the Guildhall to Cheapside (King 
Street). The 26th clause brings in 
the principle of betterment, then 
called melioration: ‘“ And foras- 
much as the houses now remaining, 
and to be rebuilt, will receive more 
or less advantage in the value of 
rents by the liberty of air, and free 
recourse for trade and other con- 
veniences, by such regulation and 
enlargement”—the jury of the 
court of judicature were to assess 
the owners of land in consideration 
of such improvement and meliora- 
tion, the moneys so assessed to be 
paid to the chamberlain of the 
City, and wholly employed towards 
payment and satisfaction of such 
houses and ground as shall be 
converted into streets, passages, 
markets, and other public places 
aforesaid. 

One instance is known in which 
the question of betterment arose. 
On the 3d of December 1667, 
Pepys enters in his Diary that 
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the ground for the new street from 
Guildhall to Cheapside is already 
most of it bought: a man owned 
a piece of ground in the line of 
the new street, for which he de- 
manded £700, and to be excused 
paying anything for betterment in 
respect of the sites of houses that 
would remain to him on either side 
after the street was made through 
his ground. The court decided to 
pay him £700, but not to waive 
the claim for betterment; where- 
upon they agreed that he would 
excuse the City the £700 that he 
might have the benefit of the 
melioration without paying any- 
thing for it. “So much,” says 
Pepys, “will some get by having 
the City burned. Ground by this 
means, that was not worth 4d. 
a foot before, will now, when 
houses are built, be worth 16s.” 
But where houses were to be re- 
built on the old foundations, the 
ground-rent was usually one-third 
of the former rent of house and 
ground together. 

Sir Matthew Hale’s Act of 1667 
entirely ignored the comprehensive 
and novel plans of Evelyn and 
Wren for the rebuilding of the 
City, which had been submitted 
to the king before the Act was 
passed. It practically assumed 
that London was to be rebuilt on 
the old lines of its streets, lanes, 
and alleys. Besides King Street, 
from the Guildhall to Cheapside, 
the only new streets referred to 
in the Act of 1667, or in the ad- 
ditional Act of 1670, were Queen 
Street, on the opposite side of 
Cheapside from King Street, which 
was an enlargement of Soper Lane 
to Thames Street, and Princes 
Street, which was a narrow and 
crooked lane connecting the 
Poultry with Lothbury. It was 
specified to be 14 feet wide, and 
does not look in the maps to be 
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more. It did duty as the outlet 
from the end of Cheapside towards 
Moorgate until the present spacious 
Princes Street was built on the 
western side of the Bank of Eng- 
land. A fourth, Cullum Street, 
between Lime Street and Fen- 
church Street, was made after the 
fire ; but as its thirty houses were 
built upon the site of an old man- 
sion and garden, it can hardly 
count among improvements. The 
Additional Act of 1670 named 
fifteen streets which “do also 
require some regulation and en- 
largement, as the same are marked 
and staked out for that purpose,” 
including Paternoster Row, and 
the north end of Warwick Lane. 
Among the others were Watling 
Street and Eastcheap; and these 
were doubtless included by way 
of implementing a promise which 
had been made, as Pepys tells us, 
to Sir John Robinson, lieutenant 
of the Tower, in May 1667, of a 
new street 40 feet broad, from the 
south-east corner of St Paul’s 
Churchyard to the Tower, ‘ which 
will be very fine.” So it would 
have been if it had been 40 feet 
broad ; but the old Watling Street 
and Budge Row, which are 20-feet 
streets, remained the only egress 
from St Paul’s Churchyard east- 
wards on that side until the present 
spacious Cannon Street was built. 
Besides the improvements specified 
in the Acts, a good deal was left 
in the discretion of the Court of 
Common Council, and of the sur- 
veyors, of whom Hook of the 
Royal Society was one. But no 
radical changes were made in the 
width or direction of the old streets 
besides those mentioned. The 
level of Thames Street and the 
ground between it and the river 
was raised three feet, to keep out 
the tide ; and the opportunity was 
taken to raise or abate the pitch 
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and level of a large number of 
streets and lanes (forty are speci- 
fied), “‘for the more easy and con- 
venient current and conveyance of 
the water thereof.” 

Wren’s ideas were vast, but im- 
practicable. His leading thorough- 
fares from west to east were to 
be 90 feet wide, the next order of 
street 60 feet, and none less than 
30 feet; the main avenues were 
to open upon piazzas, of which the 
chief were to be at the Royal Ex- 
change and St Paul’s; from the 
piazzas other streets were to radi- 
ate, and these to be joined by cross 
streets, which last would have 
been of the 30-feet class. Alleys 
and courts were to be wholly done 
away with, which was contem- 
plated, indeed, in the king’s pro- 
clamation. This great design for 
the City was totally ignored by 
the Act of 1667, which provided 
for hardly any novelties, except 
in the structural details of houses. 
The City rose from its ashes, and 
was meant to rise, exactly upon 
its old frontages, as if a mould 
had been taken of it. This was 
most obvious in the parish of St 
Stephen, Coleman Street, which 
contained an unusual number of 
courts and alleys. Defoe brings 
it into his ‘Journal of the Plague- 
year’ as one of those localities 
where the dead-carts could not 
come near the houses. “The 
parish,” he says, “‘ was, and is still 
[1722] remarkable, particularly 
above all the parishes in London, 
for a great number of alleys and 
thoroughfares very long” (perhaps 
that is the reason why it was 
chosen as the asylum of Hampden 
and the rest of the five members 
in 1642), “into which no carts 
could come, and where they were 
obliged to go and fetch the bodies 
a very long way; which alleys 
now remain to witness to it, such 

3c 
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as White’s Alley, Cross-Key Court, 
Swan Alley, Bell Alley, White 
Horse Alley, and many more.” 
But the opening of Moorgate 
Street has now changed all that. 

It is somewhat singular that one 
of these Coleman Street alleys is 
the only one in all London which 
is named in the Acts (in that 
of 1670, clause 60) as requiring 
special leave to be built upon its 
old foundations :— 


“Provided always, and be it en- 
acted by the authority aforesaid, that 
whereas the alley called White’s Al- 
ley in Coleman Street, London, was 
not wholly burnt down in the said 
late fire, but the one-half part thereof, 
or near thereabouts, is yet standing: 
neither was the said alley ever any 
through passage, nor will the enlarg- 
ing thereof be any ornament or ad- 
vantage to the said City: therefore 
it shall and may be lawful to and for 
the several proprietors of and in the 
said alley to rebuild their several 
houses on both sides thereof, which 
were burnt or demolished by reason 
of the said late fire, upon their old 
foundations respectively.” 


Of those enumerated above by 
Defoe, Swan Alley was not burnt, 
but Great Bell Alley was. It 
seems probable that the latter, and 
dozens more, were rebuilt upon 
the old foundations without any 
leave asked or given. At the 
same time, it looks as if there had 
been a good deal of widening and 
rectification in the quarter next 
to the river, where the houses 
were of the poorest kind, as in 
Pudding Lane itself, where the 
fire began. 

One of Wren’s proposals was for 
a broad quay all along the river 
from the Tower to the Blackfriars. 
A portion of this quay, from Lon- 
don Bridge to the Temple, 40 feet 
broad, was actually provided for in 
the Additional Act of 1670; but 
again the principle of paying for 
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the betterment or melioration of 
contiguous property was asserted, 
and, no doubt, the wharfingers 
and other riparian owners found 
it, on the whole, their interest to 
keep things as they were, which 
they succeeded in doing. 

The Act of 1667 had proposed 
to replace the eighty-seven burned 
parish churches by thirty-nine new 
ones, two or more parishes to be 
united, so far as concerned the 
place of worship. But the Act of 
1670 found it necessary to increase 
the number of churches to be re- 
built to fifty-one, of which seven- 
teen were to be each for its single 
parish as before, while the other 
thirty-four were each to serve 
for two or more united parishes. 
These, with the eleven churches 
that had escaped, made sixty-two 
parish churches within the walls or 
in the Liberties of the City. A duty 
of three shillings per chaldron on 
sea-coal was raised for these and 
other ecclesiastical purposes, in- 
cluding the rebuilding of St Paul’s. 
Most of the new churches were 
designed by Wren, and were larger 
than the old ones. It was a good 
many years after the fire before 
they were all finished ; but most 
of the other rebuilding in the City 
was completed within four or five 
years, so that it was easy for citi- 
zens to compare the appearance 
of the new City with the old. 
Every one admitted that the new 
was much finer. 

The improvement of the City 
after the fire may be taken as 
stated, with no great exaggera- 
tion, in the following passage by 
De Laune, published in 1681 :— 


“ And as if the fire had only purged 
the City, the buildings are become 
infinitely more beautiful, more com- 
modious, and more solid than before. 
Nay, as if the citizens had not been 
any way impoverished, but rather 
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enricht, by that huge conflagration, 
they may be said to be even rather 
excessive than otherwise in their 
expences upon the stately Italian fa- 
ciatas or fronts of their new houses, 
churches, and halls, many of excel- 
lent Portland stone, upon their richly 
adorned shops, chambers, balconies, 
signs, portals, &c. The public halls, 
which are so magnificent and richly 
adorned with excellent and curious 
architecture, carved work in stone and 
wood, with pictures and wainscot, not 
only of fir and oak, but some with 
sweet-smelling cedar. The churches 
beautified with excellent. various tow- 
ers and fronts of true Roman archi- 
tecture. They have made their 
streets much more large and straight, 
paved on each side with smooth-hewn 
stone, and guarded the same with 
many massy posts for the benefit of 
foot-passengers [these were removed 
after 1766]; and whereas before they 
dwelt in low, dark, wooden houses, 
they now live in lofty, lightsome, uni- 
form, and very stately brick buildings. 
A great number of the halls, stately 
taverns, and magnificent houses of the 
merchants and other wealthy citizens 
being fit to receive the greatest mon- 
arch in Europe, with a brave train, at 
an entertainment.” 


Of course it was no new thing 
for wealthy citizens to entertain 
princes. John Stow gives several 
cases in point; and Scott had 
warrant enough for making George 
Heriot occupy a fine house, and 
receive King James therein. But 
there must have been a great 
improvement all over in the re- 
building of houses within the walls 
after the fire. For one thing, the 
overhanging storeys were done 
away with, so that the ventila- 
tion of the streets was better. 
The improvements were mostly 
in structural details, and they are 
the same that were provided for in 
Sir Matthew Hale’s Act of 1667. 
Macaulay thought that the Royal 
Society had a good deal to do with 
it; and so undoubtedly it had, 
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according to the following state- 
ment by its historian, the Rev. Dr 
Sprat, who wrote his ‘ History of 
the Royal Society’ before the fire, 
but did not publish it until the year 
after, so that he was able to refer 
to the rebuilding. It will be ob- 
served that he takes a phrase from 
the king’s proclamation of 13th 
September 1666 :— 


“ A new city is to be built on the 
most advantageous seat of all Europe 
for trade and command. This, there- 
fore, is the fit season for men to apply 
their thoughts to the improving of 
the materials of building, and to the 
inventing of better models for houses, 
roofs, chimnies, conduits, wharfs, and 
streets ; all which have been already 
under the consideration of the Royal 
Society, and that, too, before they had 
such a sad occasion of bringing their 
observations into practice.” 


At the risk of quoting to excess, 
it may be permitted to give 
Macaulay’s gloss upon that tem- 
perate statement. It occurs in 
his famous third chapter, summing 
up the state of England between 
the Restoration and the Revolu- 
tion :— 

“Medicine, which in France was 
still in abject bondage, and afforded an 
inexhaustible subject of just ridicule 
to Moliére, had in England become 
an experimental and progressive sci- 
ence, and every day made some new 
advance in defiance of Hippocrates 
and Galen.” 


A very bad shot; for the author- 
ity of Hippocrates increased just 
as that of Galen declined, more 
particularly under the influence of 
Sydenham. Then comes the gloss 
upon Sprat :— 

“The attention of speculative men 
had been for the first time directed to 
the important subject of sanitary 

olice. The great plague of 1665 
induced them to consider with care 
the defective architecture, draining, 
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and ventilation of the capital. The 
great fire of 1666 afforded an 
opportunity for effecting extensive 
improvements. The whole matter 
was diligently examined by the Royal 
Society ; and to the suggestions of 
that body must be partly attributed 
the changes which, though far short 
of what the public required, yet made 
a wide difference between the new 
and the old London, and probably 
put a final close to the ravages of 
pestilence in our country.” 


But Sprat said nothing about 
sanitary police: he would hardly 
have known what it meant. He 
had no other hope for the plague 
except searching among the arcana 
of nature for an antidote to it: if 
any quack should become possessed 
of such an antidote, he wished the 
Royal Society to be provided with 
the means of buying it for the 
general good. ‘ Why,” he asks, 
“may we not believe that in all 
the vast compass of natural virtues 
of things yet concealed, there is 
still reserved an antidote that 
shall be equal to this poison?” 
And he goes on to tell an absurd 
story of how my Lord Verulam 
had preserved in his ‘ History of 
Henry VII.’ the prescription of 
an almost infallible medicine for 
the sweating sickness, which would 
have saved innumerable lives had 
that disease ever come back. 

Dr Sprat was not one of those 
who claimed that the fire and the 
Royal Society together had been 
the means of ridding London of 
the plague. But that is clearly 
Macaulay’s view, and it is plau- 
sible enough to have passed into 
general acceptation. ‘ Suddenly,” 
says a recent medical writer, 
“the most drastic of sanitary re- 
formers appeared on the scene, and 
what had remained of the Great 
Plague yielded at once to the 
Great Disinfector. . . . The fire had 
probably exerted a critical ‘influ- 
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ence in relation to the then exist- 
ing remains of the great epidemic 
of 1665-66.” The truth is that 
the plague went on for some time 
after the fire, and caused more 
than a hundred deaths in three 
weeks ending 18th September. 
The 20th November 1666 was 
thanksgiving-day for the cessation 
of the plague. “But, Lord!” 
cries Pepys, “how the town do 
say that it is hastened before the 
plague is quite over, there being 
some people still ill of it, but 
only to get ground of plays to be 
publicly acted, which the bishops 
would not suffer till the plague 
was over.” However, the minor 
epidemic of 1666 ceased about 
Christmas, and the plague never 
became epidemic again in London, 
—nor in any other English town in 
which it had prevailed at longer or 
shorter intervals during the pre- 
vious three hundred years, 

The belief that the fire of 
London drove away the plague 
for ever is one of those pleasing 
fallacies which we do not willingly 
let die. It is clear that mere 
logic cannot kill it, or Defoe would 
have made an end of it long ago. 


“ But the time was not fully come,” 
he says, writing in the character of 
an eyewitness of the plague, “that 
the city was to be purged by fire, nor 
was it far off, for within nine months 
more I saw it all lying in ashes; 
when, as some of our quacking 
philosophers pretended, the seeds of 
the plague were entirely destroyed, 
and not before: a notion too ridic- 
ulous to speak of here, since, had the 
seeds of the plague remained in the 
houses not to be destroyed but by 
fire, how has it been that they have 
not since broken out? seeing all 
those buildings in the suburbs and 
liberties, and in the great parishes 
of Stepney, Whitechapel, Aldgate, 
Bishopsgate, Shoreditch, Cripplegate, 
and St Giles’s, where the fire never 
came, and where the plague raged 
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with the greatest violence, remain 
still in the same condition they were 
in before.” 

Mr Loftie, in his ‘History of 
London,’ makes the ingenious sug- 
gestion that the plague ceased after 
the fire because the wells were 
choked by the rubbish of the fallen 
houses, and the water of the New 
River, which had been brought 
in about 1620, became the com- 
mon supply. But, apart from the 
question whether the infection of 
plague is conveyed by drinking- 
water (it is usually answered in 
the negative), there would still be 
the difficulty in the way of this 
hypothesis, that the water-supply 
of the out-parishes on both sides 
of the river, which had been the 
principal seats of plague, remained 
the same, while Southwark and 
parts of the City were supplied 
as before from the Thames by 
means of the water-engines under 
London Bridge. It is, indeed, 


no easy problem to explain why 
the plague disappeared from Lon- 


don after 1666. But whatever 
explanation is given should ap- 
ply more to the suburbs than 
to the City itself. As early as 
the epidemic of 1563 the in- 
fection was observed to begin in 
St Sepulchre’s parish, outside the 
walls, inhabited by the poorest 
class and covered with mean tene- 
ments. The great plague of 1603 
began in Whitechapel, and had 
“pared the skirts,” as Dekker 
says, before it entered the gates to 
march down Cheapside. It was in 
some part of the great parish of 
Stepney, extending from Shore- 
ditch to Blackwall, that the dis- 
astrous epidemic of 1625 broke 
out. In the plague of 1636 the 
City had no more than forty deaths 
during two months that the infec- 
tion had been active in Stepney 
parish. It was in St Giles’s 
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Fields, the highest ground about 
London, that the Great Plague 
broke out, and it took nearly three 
months to reach the City. The 
part of London within the walls 
was the best built, the healthiest, 
and the wealthiest. It had always 
its share of plague when a great 
epidemic arose, and, to judge by 
the figures, a liberal share, consider- 
ing how empty it became of inhab- 
itants by the flight of the richer 
class of citizens and their families. 
Still, the City did not start any of 
the more recent plagues of Lon- 
don, and it is conceivable that it 
would have been freed from that 
particular infection long before 
the fire, had it not been that its 
own Liberties and suburbs still 
preserved it and transmitted it. 
Among other improvements, the 
rebuilding of the City gave occasion 
to the use of much more brick 
and stone in the houses. Macaulay 
says that the bricks were superior. 
Mr Lecky, on the other hand, 
speaking of the eighteenth century, 
says that they were inferior, and 
quotes his authorities. Thorold 
Rogers says that the fifteenth- 
century bricks were the best that 
have ever been made in England. 
With the more frequent use of 
bricks and stone for building came 
also the jerry builder. He appears 
for the first time upon the scene 
during the rebuilding of London 
after the fire, in the person of 
Nicholas Barbone, son of Praise 
God Barebones of pious memory. 
Nicholas had qualified in medicine, 
but, not finding the healing art 
remunerative, he had become a 
speculative builder. The Doctor, 
as he was called, was often in 
trouble with his creditors ; but as 
he had a fine presence, elegant 
manners, and an amiable disposi- 
tion, he had no difficulty in pacify- 
ing the angriest meeting of them, 
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but for one or two inveterate 
grumblers who would refuse to 
accept his compositions or extend 
their credit. The fire of London, 
says Roger North (who has drawn 
his portrait), was his great oppor- 
tunity—‘ but he had like to have 
lost his trade by slight building in 
Mincing Lane, where all the vaults 
for want of strength fell in, and 
houses came down most scandal- 
ously. In other places his building 
stood well enough.” We hear of 
him next from Narcissus Luttrell, 
under the date of 10th June 1684. 
Dr Barbone, the great builder, 
having bought Red Lion Fields to 
build on, the gentlemen of Gray’s 
Inn raised the populace, and led 
them into a sanguinary engage- 
ment with Barbone’s bricklayers. 
It does not appear what particular 
grievance the law students had 
against him, unless that he was 
destroying the amenities of Gray’s 
Inn gardens; but it is clear from 
another reference of Roger North 
to him, that his operations as a 
speculative builder had not earned 
him general respect :— 


“ He was the inventor of this new 
method of building by casting of 
ground into streets and small houses, 
and to augment their number with 
as little front as possible, and selling 
the ground to workmen by so much 
per foot front, and what he could not 
sell build himself. This has made 
ground-rents high for the sake of 
mortgaging ; and others, oe 
his steps, have refined and improve 
upon it, and made a superfcetation of 
houses about London.” 


These working men’s dwellings 
which Barbone built in Red Lion 
Fields were neither better nor 
worse than the poorer quarters of 
London all round the City on 
both sides of the water, which the 
fire had not touched. The sub- 
urban parishes were mazes of al- 
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leys and courts, “ pestered” with 
houses built back to back, with- 
out yards before or behind, and 
with their vaults or privies in- 
doors (at the foot of the stair). 
St Olave’s, along the river from 
London Bridge to Horsleydown, 
was one long maze of that kind; 
so was much more of Southwark on 
either side of the Borough Road ; 
so were Lambeth and Newington 
Butts; and, on the Middlesex 
side, great parts of St Martin’s-in- 
the- Fields and St Giles’s-in-the- 
Fields. In 1694 Evelyn went to 
see the building beginning near 
St Giles’s, “‘“where seven streets 
make a star from a Doric pillar 
placed in the middle of a circular 
area, said to be built by a Mr 
Neale, introducer of the state lot- 
teries, in imitation of those at 
Venice.” This was the famous 
Seven Dials, which does not ap- 
pear to have ever had a respecta- 
ble period, but became at once a 
kind of Alsatia, as notorious in 
that respect as the old Whitefriars’ 
of the first Stuart reigns, which 
the fire had swept away. Pro- 
ceeding farther round the circle, 
we come to Holborn (of which 
Red Lion Square was then the 
limit of building, Queen Square 
and Great Ormond Street follow- 
ing soon after, and remaining for 
long a superior residential neigh- 
bourhood), to Saffron Hill and 
Hatton Garden, to Clerkenwell, 
Cripplegate (in which was the 
notorious Grub Street), Moor- 
fields, Spitalfields, and White- 
chapel. Hardly any of that old 
London remains as it then was. 
Warehouses, markets, railway sta- 
tions, structures like the Holborn 
Viaduct and Farringdon Street, 
have completely changed the face 
of the original Liberties and sub- 
urbs of the City, in which the 
poorer classes were packed close. 
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Along the river-side, in Wapping, 
Radcliff, and Shadwell (or. across 
the water in Rotherhithe), one 
may still see something of the 
alleys and lanes of eighteenth- 
century London; but even in 
these, which were not by any 
means the worst part of the sub- 
urbs, workshops and warehouses 
have driven most of the popula- 
tion away from the water - side 
into the rectangular blocks of 
two-storeyed houses on both sides 
of the Commercial Road —a 
spacious avenue, with poor but 
well-aired streets opening from it. 
Farther down towards Blackwall, 
we come to the East India Dock 
Road, which is a bright and clean 
thoroughfare, occupied in great 
part by members of the medical 
profession, who visit their patients 
in smart broughams and “ pri- 
vate” hansoms. Beyond that is 
Canning Town, which has been 
laid out with as much regularity 
as Chicago itself. 

It is only within recent memory 
that the Liberties and suburban 
parishes of London, occupied by 
the poorer and lower-middle classes, 
have been remodelled. As late as 
1819 Dr Clutterbuck, who wrote 
on the fevers of the metropolis, 
said: ‘The spirit of improvement, 
which is so active among us at 
present, is, unhappily, seldom di- 
rected in the most proper channel. 
We are busily employed in widen- 
ing and beautifying the streets in 
the best parts of the town, where 
alteration is hardly required, or at 
least is comparatively of little 
moment, while we neglect objects 
upon which the health of the com- 
vounity greatly depends.” He ad- 
vises to lay open the confined and 
narrow alleys in the most crowded 
parts of the town, or rather to 
remove altogether the most objec- 
tionable of them, and to build, in- 
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stead of them, wide streets, the 
elevation of which should be 
always proportioned to their 
breadth. This is, in fact, what 
has been done: the houses are 
now mostly of two storeys, they 
have backyards and outhouses, are 
hardly ever built back to back, 
and are laid out in well-paved and 
well-lighted regular streets. But 
when this medical observer wrote, 
the houses of the poor were “ dis- 
gustingly offensive both to sight 
and smell,” and at that time the 
law itself prohibited the opening of 
communication between any privy 
and the public drains and sewers. 
The silent mortality, he goes on, 
that is daily taking place among 
the poor is known but to few. 
*‘ It is not so much abject poverty 
as lingering disease that thins the 
population, so as to demand an 
incessant and enormous supply of 
fresh victims from the country.” 
That was the frequent theme of 
the Rev. Dr Price half a century 
before: a recruit of 7000, he esti- 
mated, was needed every year from 
the country to keep the population 
of the capital from declining. The 
country people came up, attracted 
by prospects of higher wages and 
a more lively existence, and were 
caught as if inatrap. Dr James 
Sims, who had come over from 
Tyrone to Cavendish Square, said, 
in 1786, that long anxiety and 
vexation of mind was in London a 
most frequent though unsuspected 
cause of fatal fever,— so much so, 
that I am convinced that many 
hundreds annually are carried off 
here by rapid fevers caused by 
disappointment alone, and have 
likewise observed that a reputed 
putrid fever is the most general 
exit of those who are unsuccessful 
in life—I mean in this town, for 
in the country the case is very 
different.” Dr Willan wrote in 
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1801: “It is a melancholy con- 
sideration that in London and 
its vicinity, hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of labourers, heads of 
families, and in the prime of life, 
are thus consigned to perish annu- 
ally [of typhus fever], being often 
so situated that medical applica- 
tions or cordial diet cannot in any 
way alleviate their distress.” These 
numerical estimates look exagger- 
ated, but we can test them so far ; 
and when all deductions are made, 
no doubt will remain that the sac- 
rifice of life, both of infants and 
children and of adults, was enor- 
mous among the poorer classes. 
In the London Bills of Mortality, 
throughout the eighteenth century, 
fever alone has set down to it as 
many deaths from year to year as 
the plague would have had in 
former times, if the mortality of 
its great periodic epidemics had 
been spread over the intervening 
years. Under the head of fever 
various forms of disease were in- 
cluded, but I believe the bulk 
of the cases to have been typhus, 
a fever which is now all but ex- 
tinct. This is made probable by 
the figures for Liverpool. Dr 
Currie, well known as the biog- 
rapher of Robert Burns, treated 
fevers at the Liverpool Dispensary 
from 1782, and published the stat- 
istics. Upwards of 3000 cases of 
typhus passed through the dispen- 
sary books in a year, of which it 
may be assumed that about 300 
died. The population of Liver- 
pool was then 56,000, that of 
London being from twelve to 
fifteen times greater ; so that, if 
typhus were relatively as common 
in London as in Liverpool, all the 
deaths set down to fever in London 
might well have been from typhus. 
The diagnosis was not exact ; but 
errors on one side were balanced 
by omissions on another. Dr 
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Currie would not admit that he 
had exaggerated the amount of 
typhus in Liverpool. That disease, 
he said, prevailed in all large 
cities and towns “ to a degree that 
those are not aware of who have 
not turned their attention to the 
subject, or whose occupations do 
not lead them to mix with the 
labouring poor. In Liverpool it 
has been supposed that this disease 
is seldom to be met with, and it 
is certainly true that the upper 
classes of the inhabitants are not 
often subject to its ravages.” The 
Registrar-General’s statistics have 
made us familiar with the prev- 
alence of typhus in Liverpool in 
comparatively recent times. But 
it does sound strange to us that 
Cockermouth, Whitehaven, Ken- 
dal, Carlisle, Ulverstone, and Dum- 
fries should ever have had typhus 
prevalent in them to the extent 
that the eighteenth-century records 
of their dispensaries show. 

London in the eighteenth cen- 
tury was regarded as a devouring 
monster, which drew to its den the 
surplus country population, and 
destroyed them. It appears, how- 
ever, that Edinburgh was even 
worse, so far as the sacrifice of 
infant life was concerned ; and if 
we can trust the registers, Nor- 
wich had as large an excess of 
burials over christenings as the 
capital itself. At all events, there 
can be little doubt that London, 
for several generations after the 
plague and the fire, was a very 
unwholesome city. Taking the 
deaths from the Bills of Mortality 
(which were, on the whole, trust- 
worthy until the beginning of the 
present century), I find that they 
were, in the thirteen years from 
1653 to 1665, and inclusive of the 
Great Plague, 259,305, an annual 
average of 19,946. In the next 
thirteen years—1666 to 1678, in 
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which there was only a little 
plague at the start—the deaths 
were 233,873, an annual average 
of 17,990. From 1679 to 1691 
they were 287,080, an annual aver- 
age of 22,237. And, to take a 
somewhat unfavourable section of 
the eighteenth century—the thir- 
teen years from 1718 to 1730—the 
deaths were 357,246, an annual 
average of 27,326. By that time 
the population had increased by 
about one-third from, say, the third 
quarter of the seventeenth century. 
An incredible proportion of all the 
deaths was of infants under two 
years, and the health of men and 
women was destroyed by drink 
and evil living. Usually the births 
were far below the deaths, and 
that, too, somewhat uniformly in 
all parts of the metropolis, includ- 
ing the City, the best proportion 
of christenings to burials being in 
the west-end parishes, which were 
counted in the City and Liberties 
of Westminster. It is difficult to 
believe that the public health was 
so bad as that in the plague- 
period itself. The mortality of 
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the eighteenth century was a 
“silent” one, as the physician 
above quoted said. It was for 
the most part unperceived, except 
by statisticians. But it stands 
recorded in the figures, and it is 
made intelligible or credible by the 
contemporary accounts of how the 
poor lived. If one were to hazard 
a guess why the plague never came 
back after 1666, the most probable 
explanation would be that other 
causes of mortality took its place— 
typhus fever, which was a milder 
form of plague, among the adults, 
and smallpox among the infants 
and young children. These two 
diseases together kept down the 
population as effectively as the 
plague had done, although in a 
new way. The old medieval dis- 
ease cut off an immense number 
of the poorer classes in a single 
season ; its modern successors were 
the characteristic diseases of a 
proletariat — nova febrium terris 
incubuit cohors. Pandora’s box 
has an endless supply, and a vari- 
ety suited to all circumstances. 

O. CREIGHTON. 
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Ir is scarcely three years since the 
great arches of Westminster echoed 
with funeral song and ceremony, 
and the dark and solemn gates of 
her treasure-house opened for a 
poet brought home to all that 
England has to give of reverence 
and honour. These gates have 
been opened again, the muffled 
music has rolled once 
through aisle and chapel, a still 
greater crowd has gathered amid 
the magnificent gloom, to lay an- 
other poet to his rest. The reign 
of splendour and greatness is over ; 
the myrtle crown of the Victorian 
age no longer crowns any living 
brow, but is laid reverently upon 
the storied dust. The two great 
voices have sunk into silence. Our 


glory is dimmed, our fine gold has 


become brass. The first that is 
left among us now may be great, 
but is no longer one of the greatest. 
The minor voices chirp on in the 
silence: the great organ-notes will 
sound no more. 

It is, we think, unheard of in 
England that Westminster should 
receive two such dwellers within 
one generation. Of the last great 
generation of poets not one rests in 
that hallowed place. Wordsworth 
lies peacefully at home in his val- 
ley among the mountains. Byron, 
but half- honoured, in Newstead. 
Shelley, they now say, without 
even that refuge for the last relic 
of him, under the walls of Rome, 
in which we have all believed. 
Sir Walter has laid his bones by 
the Tweed, as he longed to do. 
Most have their local shrine, 
their rest at home; but either 
the force of national enthusiasm 
is stronger, or the mind of the poet 
more disposed now to acknow- 
ledge the recognition of his country, 
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that he is hers first, and not the 
property of his family like other 
men. It is true that some of the 
older race were still in the age of 
controversy, with many champions 
yet many assailants, snatched away 
while at the height of manhood : 
while our two great poets, and 
especially him whom now we 
mourn, had outlived every ques- 
tion, and were the pride and 
boast of their country long before 
their names were blazoned on these 
sacred stones. Peace and glory 
and fame, and a great companion- 
ship, are about them; they give 
as much as they receive, even now, 
when they have taken up that last 
lodging to await what is to come. 
The present writer cannot for- 
get an echo which haunts the ear 
and fills the mind in the midst of 
these solemn scenes. Nota year 
ago Lord Tennyson, in his home at 
Farringford, read in our hearing 
one of his great poems. He chose 
himself the ‘Ode for the Funeral 
of the Duke of Wellington”—no 
easy thing to read for any one. 
His reading was of a noble sim- 
plicity, full of impressive effect, 
but without a tinge of what is 
called dramatic expression. If 
we might compare it with any- 
thing, it was like the undertone 
of a great organ, giving forth in 
subdued grandeur the occasional 
long and rolling line with which 
that poem is accentuated. The 
scene seemed to mingle again in 
a confused depth of consciousness 
around us as we stood by the re- 
opened vault. ‘‘ Who is he that 
cometh ?” as if not his great neigh- 
bour only, but all the voices of 
his peers awoke to demand, Is it 
he? while behind came in the 
great murmur —like the sea which 
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surrounds us in this island wher- 
ever we go—the sound of the 
mourning of a mighty nation.” 
But the music of his own last 
words in a great calm hushed then 
every voice of weeping. That 
music, of Dr Bridge’s setting, 
though written and studied in the 
shortest time conceivable, was 
profoundly touching and tender, 
and most perfectly sung. And 
these words, the last upon that 
tremendous subject which is more 
to the human race than any 
poetry, have been for a time, 
beyond any recollection of ours 
at least, the very breath and at- 
mosphere of the country: they 
express to us not only the noble 
calm of a departing spirit, but the 
majestic anticipations of a great 
and noble and Christian soul. 

It is a great thing to remember 
that those conditions which he 
desired were carried out almost to 
the letter. A calm night; the 
storms all pausing to give him 


passage ; “no pain,” as the doctors 


say, “not even the restlessness 
which is often the accompaniment 
of dying ;” the calm moon thrust- 
ing all clouds aside to light the 
way ; and—who can doubt ?—his 
Pilot standing benign, to meet him 
face to face in that bark more 
noble than Arthur’s which carried 
him away. 

It is a curious and a new thing 
to reckon with the effect of age 
upon great fame and great work 
like that of Tennyson. The poet, 
about whose head, thirty years ago, 
all the trumpets blew, who was 
assailed on every side, notwith- 
standing an army of consistent 
friends and lovers, sometimes with 
lofty censure, sometimes with 
mocking satire, with endless criti- 
cism, parody, reproof, even ridi- 
cule —has for a long time stood 
like a tower unassailable, one of 
the bulwarks of the English name, 
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one of the citadels of English 
honour. It is not to say that 
all this glory and renown was not 
fully his due; but even middle 
age in all its splendour of strength 
could never come to such serene 
and supreme advancement—above 
all cavil, as above all emulation. 
We reflect with amazement how 
poems which have long ago be- 
come part of the national dower, 
and which even to criticise nowa- 
days seems like an assault upon 
the unquestionable, were once 
lightly and even mockingly re- 
ceived. It is that to Tennyson as 
also to Browning, but in a much 
less degree, age has given the 
perspective, without which there 
is no sure vision. We think it 
very unlikely that, as has hap- 
pened in so many other cases, 
posterity will now reverse or 
even modify the already ma- 
tured opinion of his generation. 
He has been among us, yet hardly 
of us, for many years. His fame 
has been ripened, and his true 
grandeur become assured. He 
was, as Wordsworth is, or almost 
as Milton, while still he could be 
seen walking upon the Downs. 
Age has “orbed” him into “the 
perfect star,” which we “see not 
while we walk therein.” It is a 
new effect among the many repeti- 
tions of nature. That Browning 
should equally profit by it was per- 
haps impossible, for he was a lit- 
tle younger, and lived much more 
as a contemporary, in familiar in- 
tercourse with everybody around ; 
yet even with him the long con- 
tinuance told, and those poems 
which were met with jeers and 
incredulity now receive an honour- 
able allegiance, if not of love and 
intimacy, yet of reverential re- 
spect. But Tennyson, while still 
retaining a firm hold upon that 
inner world over which he reigned, 
has been retired from the sight 
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and movement of the crowd ; and 
accordingly he was in his life as 
if he had long died, beheld entire 
and perfect against the firmament. 
His recent publications almost 
fretted many minds, as breaking this 
noble distance and atmosphere 
that was about him; yet they 
did not really disturb it. The 
period to which he belongs is not 
yet fully rounded out and trans- 
ferred to history, nor will be, we 
hope, for many years. While 
Queen Victoria lives, the Victorian 
age will still roll on; but short of 
some miracle there is no room in 
it for the development of a new 
cycle of poetry. With Tennyson 
we stand or fall in the records 
of the ages. He is the head, the 


master, the informing soul of a 
great period, splendid in literature 
as in many other achievements. 
His influence has come into all 
things in his historical day. The 


great soldier and philanthropist, to 
whom we all give a kind of wor- 
ship, Gordon—when he would 
have a piece of his work prosper, 
confided it solemnly to Tennyson, 
as to the one all-prevailing voice ; 
and the simple verdict of his 
words against a great contempo- 
rary, ‘I love him, but I hate his 
policy,” had far more effect on 
the world than a royal mandate. 
But no: we pause when we have 
written these words, It is not with- 
in the closely guarded duties of the 
Queen to make any such expres- 
sion of opinion. But if at any 
supreme moment she were to break 
all conventional rule and do so, it 
is impossible to foretell what the 
effect would be ;—we believe over- 
whelming. Therefore we will not 
say it was more than a royal man- 
date: but it was at least almost 
as great. Lord Tennyson, in his 
old age, was perhaps the most 
generally influential individual in 
all the three kingdoms, most uni- 
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versally acknowledged and supreme 
in his primacy—a prince before 
whom all men bowed. Words- 
worth also had this sanctification 
of Age. But Wordsworth was 
out of the world altogether,—a 
recluse, never influential as a man 
among men. The place of Tenny- 
son is more like that of Goethe, a 
regnant and inspiriting spirit— 
full of wisdom as of song, and 
lifted secure above the genera- 
tion upon the great pedestal of 
years. 

It will be more satisfactory to 
trace the great features of his ca- 
reer than to open the flood-gates of 
criticism as soon as the awe of his 
presence is withdrawn, like gos- 
sips waiting till a visitor’s back is 
turned to pour forth their darts of 
malice. He was one of those who 
“isped in numbers,” and notwith- 
standing all the stumblings of those 
preliminary essays among the 
chords which were inevitable, his 
very earliest verses show signs of 
the extraordinary melody of style to 
which he was born. There are few 
harshnesses, few jarring or broken 
notes in anytliing of his. It is 
popularly supposed, heaven knows 
why, that our great predecessor in 
these pages, the ever fresh and 
living Christopher North, did his 
best to demolish the young poet. 
Never was there such a slander. 
Christopher brought his crutch 
down lustily upon everything that 
displeased him, but at the heat of 
his fury was caught and made 
to pause in all the candour of 
genius, by the first fine lines that 
seized upon his ear. ‘I have 
good hopes of Alfred Tennyson,” 
he says. “ He has a fine ear for 
melody, and harmony too, and 
rare and rich glimpses of imagin- 
ation. He has—genius. I ad- 
mire Alfred, and hope, nay, trust, 
that one day he will prove himself 
a poet. If he do not, then am I 
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no prophet.”! The young Alfred 
was twenty-three when these 
words were said, so that ‘ Maga’ 
was not long in blowing the 
trumpet. A few months later, 
Christopher returned to the subject, 
and, with that ready wrath, and a 
little bespattering of foam while 
the angry syllables flew from his 
mouth, fell upon what it pleased 
him to call the Cockney School, the 
foolish critics who, he considered, 
were with undue praise stifling the 
young poet. Butwhenthatrage was 
over, and a few specimens of poetic 
foolishness (not all so bad as Chris- 
topher in his flurry called them) 
had been torn to rags and scattered 
on the wind—the great critic fell in 
a moment to such sounding upon 
the gentler flute of praise as we 
could not excel now, even in the 
fulness of the almost adoration 
with which we stand around the 
grave of our old poet dead. Nay, 
Christopher is more generous, more 
full of enthusiasm, than we should 
care to be now. He accepts all the 
circle of ladies whom the young 
Tennyson glorified. ‘We are in 
love,” he says, ‘‘ with them all, 
with Claribel, and Lilian, and Isa- 
bel, and Mariana, and Adeline and 
Hero, and Almeida, and the Sleep- 
ing Beauty and Oriana,” which is 
more than we feel ourselves at liber- 
ty tosay. “Mariana in the Moated 
Grange,” which is a poem that has 
lent itself to ridicule, receives the 
most sympathetic applause from 
the critic. The “golden prime 
of good Haroun Alraschid” calls 
forth his fullest enthusiasm. Ina 
delightful touch of autobiography 
he relates that he himself had 
“read not the ‘Arabian Nights,’ 
nor ever heard of them, till late 
in life—we think we must have 
been in our tenth year,” but feels 
sure that young Alfred must have 
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known them sooner, “for had he 
discovered them at that advanced 
period of life, he had not now so 
passionately and so imaginatively 
sung their wonders.” And Chris- 
topher concludes as follows—with 
a mingled apology and prophecy 
which we need not hesitate to 
quote :— 


“Our critique is near its conclusion, 
and in correcting it for press, we see 
that its whole merit, which is great, 
consists in the extracts, which are 
‘beautiful exceedingly.’ Perhaps, in 
the first part of our article, we may 
have exaggerated Mr Tennyson’s not 
unfrequent silliness, for we are apt to 
be carried away by the whim of the 
moment, and in our humorous moods 
many things wear a queer look to our 
aged eyes which fill young pupils 
with tears; but we feel assured that 
in the second part we have not ex- 
aggerated his strength—that we have 
done no more than justice to his fine 
faculties—and that the millions who 
delight in ‘Maga’ will, with one 
voice, confirm our judgment — that 
Alfred Tennyson is a poet.” ? 


So much for the echoes of to- 
day, almost always wrong, of the 
words said and the verdicts given 
sixty years ago—for ’tis sixty years 
since Christopher North and this 
Magazine proclaimed a Poet, great- 
est title which can be bestowed, 
the young Cambridge man still an 
undergraduate, at twenty-three— 
whom we have just laid in West- 
minster Abbey by the side of 
Browning, at the feet of Chaucer, 
and, like him, a well of English un- 
defiled. We have the best of rights 
to sound again over his grave the 
same silver trumpet which hailed 
him Poet in his earliest dawn, 

Tennyson was a proud, and has 
often been called a vain man, on 
what warrant it is difficult to say 
—unless it were vanity to fly from 
the crowd, or as if any unconscious- 
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ness on his part could have blind- 
ed him to the impertinence of tour- 
ists who invaded his gardens and 
peeped in at his windows. He 
was not without self-consciousness, 
and he knew that he was the first 
of his age ; but this does not war- 
rant any charge of vanity. And 
he was impatient of criticism, as 
most men are; yet he possessed 
in himself the critical faculty 
which is so rare in poets, and, 
as a matter of fact, rigorously 
excised and refused again to pub- 
lish or permit to be published 
the stumblings of his earliest 
verse, those first faltering steps 
of the beginner, which are inevi- 
table to the poet who is but a boy. 
We had thought before reading 
the above criticism that it was not 
till the publication of the ‘Poems 
by Alfred Tennyson’ in 1842 that 
he first became fully visible to the 
world and took up his birthright ; 
but the words we have quoted 
were written ten years before that 
date—before “ Locksley Hall,” be- 
fore the “ Dream of Fair Women,” 
before the “‘ Lotus Eaters,” before 
even the “ Miller's Daughter,” or 
almost any of the songs that are 
like music to the ear. So great 
was the insight of Christopher, 
and so noble the beginning of the 
youthful poet. “Tennyson,” says 
his friend Fitzgerald in Octo- 
ber 1833, “is chiefly meditating 
on the purging and subliming of 
what he has already done, and 
repents that he has published at 
all yet:” which shows of what 
excellent mettle that young man 
was. The same authority gives 
several verses of a beginning to 
the “Dream of Fair Women,” 
which have never been published, 
probably because the finer taste of 
the poet felt a suggestion of the 
ludicrous in the image of a man 
“sailing in a balloon,” which he 
had taken to illustrate the posi- 
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tion of the poet “lifted high” 
above the world— 


** Higher through secret splendours 
mounting still, 
Self-poised nor fears to fall.” 


The opinion of him formed by all 
who came in contact with him in 
his youth is almost more impressive 
than that which became general 
later. Edward Fitzgerald was far 
from being a hero-worshipper, and 
spoke of Tennyson and to him 
with extreme frankness on after 
occasions. This delicate critic in 
fact dropped, not his friend but his 
faith in his friend’s poetry, by the 
time of the ‘‘ Princess,” when other 
people, of less advanced intelligence 
than ‘Maga’ and her followers, were 
just about discovering that Alfred 
Tennyson was a poet. In 1835 
Fitzgerald writes of him, “I will 
say no more of Tennyson than that 
the more I have seen of him the 
more cause I have to think him 
great. I felt what Charles Lamb 
describes, a sense of depression at 
times from the overshadowing of a 
so much more powerful intellect 
than my own.” But this good 
friend gets provoked as time goes 
on. He thinks the “ Princess” 
‘‘a wretched waste of power at a 
time of life when a man ought to 
be doing his best. I almost feel 
hopeless about Alfred now,” he 
adds; “I mean about his doing 
what he was born to do.” Then 
he hears something of “a volume 
of poems—elegiacs, in memory of 
Arthur Hallam. Don’t you think 
the world wants other notes than 
elegiacs now ?” he adds; “ Lycidas 
is the utmost length an elegiac 
should reach.” 

It is curious thus to see, as it 
were behind the scenes, the poet 
carrying on at long intervals, ap- 
pearing and reappearing through 
the years, the strain of song in all 
its variations which we now know 
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so well, while his friends looked 
on, some of them lamenting like 
Fitzgerald that he had become a 
‘Poetical Machine of the highest 
order,” and lost “ the impetus, the 
lyrical qastrus.” They seem to 
stand round him impatient and 
provoked, thinking of the noble 
things that he was born to do: 
which is strangely unlike the wild 
eulogy which roused our Christo- 
pher to wrath. It would seem to 
have been his friends more than 
his critics and (supposed) enemies, 
indeed, whom Tennyson had to fear. 
To them his changes of theme and 
style were as if he were so long 
preluding, neglecting Carlyle’s in- 
junction to “ know what thou canst 
do,” that his great powers were 
being frittered away. For seven 
years after the ‘Poems by Alfred 
Tennyson,’ which contain all the 
most important of his shorter 
works, were given to the world, 
he remained silent : and we cannot 
but feel a little sympathy with the 
impatience of those who had recog- 
nised in all the fulness of his 
genius the new poet, when he took 
up a theme so little serious, so 
accidental, if we may say so, and 
voluntary, as the “ Princess,” too 
great a weapon by far to use against 
an innovation and apparent folly 
of the time ; and afterwards would 
think of nothing but those “ eleg- 
iacs,” long trains of verse pulled 
forth from “a poetical machine,” 
and thrust instead of the better 
fare they desired upon a public 
to whom truly Lycidas was “the 
utmost length to which an elegiac 
should reach.” Trouble and dis- 
appointment were no doubt in the 
heart of many a lover of poetry 
and Tennyson, when these works 
seemed the only outcome of the 
genius which had produced so 
many noble things. It seems pro- 
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fanity now to apply such words to 
“In Memoriam ”—a work which 
has more taken possession of the 
heart of the English-speaking 
world than any other single poet- 
ical work, we had almost said, in 
existence. But in those days “In 
Memoriam” was only at the first 
glance a string of elegiacs, and 
nothing could be more natural 
than that friends should tremble, 
and even the enthusiast draw back 
alarmed at such a venture. The 
poet was perverse and strong in 
his own opinion. These or nothing 
were what alone he would give. 
Most of us now have known 
** Locksley Hall” from our earliest 
dawning of poetic knowledge. No 
poem has ever been more torn to 
pieces, laughed at, kindly and un- 
kindly: none has more serenely 
breasted the tides of years. Few 
things of late have given our- 
selves more pleasure than to hear 
from the best authority that the 
two mischievous laughter-loving 
young men who half a century 
ago poured forth out of old Edin- 
burgh the “ Lay of the Lovelorn,” ! 
loved the verses they mocked with 
such mirth and skill. The long 
melodious lines of this poem, which 
convey to soul and sight the very 
sentiment and character of the 
long levels of his own country, 
with its gleams of water and 
broad stretches of sky ; the far-off 
“ocean ridges” rising upon the 
flat beach with the effect of an 
elevation ; the little tragedy of love 
and failure, so full of the tenderest 
touch, so animated by the keenest 
satire, philosophy, “criticism of 
life,”—-never fails in attraction. If 
there ever was a poem to which 
Matthew Arnold’s description 
would apply, it is this. Half 
scornful, half tender, the poet’s 
eye sees in one lightning- gleam 
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the whole cycle of youthful feel- 
ing, disenchantment, dread coming 
down from all altitudes to the 
ashes and the dust, not without an 
indignant candour in the thought 
of the compensations, as well as a 
fierce denunciation of the degrada- 
tions, to which a false beginning 
leads. Not “Hamlet” itself is more 
full of quotations. The lingering 
yet fiery measure seized possession 
at once of the popular ear; and 
the fervour of the youth’s despair, 
half conscious of a fierce extrav- 
agance, as well as the keen cynical 
perception of all the meaner influ- 
ences involved, showed better than 
anything else could have done what 
Fitzgerald calls the universality of 
his mind, its capacity for grasping 
the whole round world and all that 
is therein. And yet Tennyson 
could scarcely be called a creator. 
The sphere which he revealed in 
such a flush of youthful passion, 
in a sudden glimpse and no more, 
might have afforded him endless 
scenes and dramas of life portrayed 
and human nature expounded. He 
forsook these at once to float away 
to the land where it is always after- 
noon, and to roam through the en- 
chanted wood where the souls of 
the fair women dwell, and whence 
he perceived in every land— 


“ Beauty and anguish walking hand in 
hand 
The downward slope to death ”— 


or to go over in the whispering 
of the secret voices all the argu- 
ments of to be or not to be, which 
once possessed the soul of him to 
whom alone all other poets come 


second. Who can wonder that 
after all these wonderful begin- 
nings—the exposition of life, the 
mystic wonders of imagination, 
the metaphysics of thought—his 
proud and fond friends should 
have been disappointed when the 
poet, so royally manifold, turned 
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aside to trifle with the new 
whimsey of woman’s aspirations, 
and to pour out those elegiacs, 
which seemed to the impatient 
critic as if they never would come 
to an end ? 

The circumstances of “In Me- 
moriam ” were such as to give rise 
to much hesitation of sympathy, 
not from critics only, but from the 
deeper heart of the nameless read- 
ers who gathered eagerly to hear 


‘the new strain. Twenty years had 


passed since Arthur Hallam died: 
the poem was the record of a 
youthful friendship, such as those 
that blossom and drop upon every 
young man’s path. His peers had 
thought him the first and fore- 
most among them; so do every 
circle of generous enthusiasts at 
twenty, selecting one of whom the 
world probably never hears again. 
What was young Hallam to the 
world, men said, and even more 
women said, that we should weep 
for him—we with far closer, far 
more urgent occasion of our own 
to weep? Had it been a wife, a 
child, even a woman beloved, it 
would have been more natural, 
more germane to the matter. The 
women felt it who had wept all 
the tears that nature could, and 
were dry-eyed waiting some pro- 
phet to strike the rock. We can 
remember one indignant, the dew 
of age in her eyes—for Arthur 
Hallam! for the boy - friendship 
quenched, oh! in such easy tears: 
and “I who have lost sons and 
daughters!” This unspoken crit- 
icism stood forth a silent rock 
against the poem; but it was 
vanquished, and melted away even 
more completely than the technical 
objections which caught at here and 
there a jarring line: and in the 
end it was this work which fully 
vanquished and sealed the heart of 
his generation to the genius, and 
still more the heavenly use, the 
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help and brotherhood of Tenny- 
son. Never was there such a 
book of tears. It is Sorrow her- 
self who sits musing, her wander- 
ing glance caught, because she is 
human, by everything about—by 
the changes of the skies and the 
movement of the trees, and every 
breeze and every bird—but bring- 
ing all back to her altar, to her 
shrine, where every thought re- 
turns to offer itself, all life circling 
and sighing round that which has 
no life, which is life concentrated— 
the one lost out of consciousness 
and knowledge, and therefore ever 
present. All these fond paradoxes 
of nature are in this song. We 
read and read, and do not know 
we are reading—feel rather that 
it is we, not he, who weaves that 
unending ever-circling web, and 
wrap ourselves in those weeds 
against the cold. All our moods 
are there— the dim dawn that 
suits our heavy heart, and the 
sacred moonlight that 


** Steals a silver flame 
Along the letters of thy name, 
And o’er the number of thy years ;” 


and “the blowing season” and 
“herald melodies of spring” that 
bring no joy but that regret ‘“ that 
keenlier in sweet April wakes.” 
And above and over everything 
the long self-discussion, interrupted 
continually, yet always taken up 
again, of the future eternal hope, 
and the ground on which it stands. 
All these are there and a hundred 
more. We think no mourner but 
must find at once the reflection 
and the consolation, himself and 
another more great than himself, 
in these wonderful stanzas. Their 
prolonged and musical flowing, 
their interruptions, the swallow 
flights of song which enter into 
the soul, even when broken with 
imperfect recollection, give such 
expression to its longings as no- 
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thing has equalled. How much 
there is in a verse that haunts the 
memory, coming into light or fall- 
ing into shadow as the endless 
circuits of the thoughts sweep 
on, turning it over and over, find- 
ing a new gleam of light in it 
every time it comes again! This 
has been the office of “In Me- 
moriam” in the world. It is the 
voice of every man from whom 
has been taken that which he held 
most dear: it is at the same time 
a voice of life and that nobler 
sorrow which throughout all ab- 
sence and ending feels but the 
stronger the ring of an endless con- 
tinuity, the sense of an existence 
unassailable, which holds to our 
bosoms more closely than in any 
loose hold of careless living, the 
thought that recurs with every 
moment, that every new thing 
renews, and every old thing makes 
more dear—the fellowship of the 
undying dead. Surely no man 
has ever done more for his world, 
for his country and tongue, than 
by opening in it this fountain of 
grief, and hope, and sympathy, 
and love eternal—the sorrow that 
encircles and draws together every- 
thing in earth and heaven. 

The year 1850 was a great 
climax in the life of the poet. It 
was the year of his marriage, of 
his appointment to the office of 
Laureate, and of the publication 
of “In Memoriam.” We have no 
right to enter into private details 
even if we had the command of 
them, nor should we dare the 
malison of the poet against any 
who should attempt to tear his 
life open for the gratification of 
the crowd. The marriage was a 
little tardy, for he was forty-one: 
but the laurel not so, given in very 
good time, and showing how little 
real difficulty he had in attaining 
the highest place. By that time 
it was generally acknowledged or 
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taken for granted that there was 
no man but he to wear that poetic 
crown,—“ the laurel greener from 
the brows of him that uttered 
nothing base.” The whole was 
crowned by the production of the 
great poem, which is perhaps of 
all he has left us the one which 
goes most deeply to the heart. 
The mezzo di cammin was thus all 
joyful and splendid to him, no 
bitter wood like that in which 
Dante strayed and stumbled, but 
a sun-crowned height, with every- 
thing on it that heart of man 
could desire, love and honour 
and fame, and the better satis- 
faction of having done, as Fitz- 
gerald said, the thing he was born 
for. A man’s life is a happy one 
as well as great who attains so 
much while on the highest level of 
his days, while he is able fully to 
enjoy what he has vigorously won. 

It was in these still early days 
that he first established himself in 
the Isle of Wight, a little country 
always dear to him, and which has 
since been the scene of the greater 
part of his life. And from this 
period we may say that Tennyson 
had no longer any difficulties to 
contend with. A happy man with 
an adoring circle round him cares 
perhaps more than an unlucky one 
for what the critics say, and takes 
a literary stricture amiss as if it 
were a blow from an enemy. It 
is reported that he did this, as if 
still doubtful of the appreciation of 
his country, and taking that pleas- 
ure in a grievance which is espec- 
ially dear to those who have very 
little to complain of. He was never 
a smooth man, cut upon amiable 
and gentle models, but a being full 
of storm and tempest, of great 
shadows and immeasurable radi- 
ances and flashings of the sun, indi- 
vidual always, a man never to be 
calculated upon, sometimes in the 
mood to gibe, sometimes to storm, 
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sometimes full of benignity and 
glee. “His little humours and 
grumpinesses were so droll that I 
was always laughing,” says Edward 
Fitzgerald ; “he was never the 
same for twice running, but like 
Yorick (though so very unlike) 
a fellow of infinite variety. He 
would growl one moment as if 
ready to devour you, and the next, 
with easy delightful pains take the 
trouble to make you half in love 
with yourself as glorified in his 
light. That he was so difficult 
was only a reason the more that 
all whom he received should take 
a pride in it as if in the notice 
of a monarch. He was, if any- 
thing, in personal appearance too 
like a poet. We do not know if 
he himself ever objected to this, 
or whether the careless dress, cloak 
and hat, might have had some ves- 
tige of a kind of vanity in them, 
unlike as they were to vanity in its 
usual aspect. He was the sort of 
man who might have been, one felt, 
pointed out by the women at the 
doors as One was, passing by in 
Ravenna, the man who had made 
the pilgrimage through Hell and 
Heaven: indeed it is said that in 
his younger days he was actually 
like that austere young Dante of 
the Bargello chapel—a noble head, 
eyes a little wild and flashing, dark 
locks a little uncared for, blowing 
about in every breeze. Too like 
a poet —like some painter's ro- 
mantic ideal of one: and yet a 
man, and a strong one, through 
and through. 

This was the man at the time of 
his full, facing the big sea that 
sends in its mighty rollers over 
the beach, and flashes and foams 
over the fantastic cliffs near the 
Needles, not unlike that also—but 
in high tide of triumph and success, 
honour crowning his house, chil- 
dren born in it, great things com- 
ing out of it, the world combining 
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to praise: yet an old friend in the 
distance here and there grumbling, 
“T think he might have stopped 
after this, leaving Princesses, dc., 
all unborn.” There is no reckon- 
ing on the vagaries of friends who 
take a man according to their own 
moods rather than his. All of 
these murmurs are so far justified 
that in such a treasure as Tennyson 
added to his country’s wealth every 
one may pick and choose, and 
there is enough for all. 

Tennyson produced many noble 
poems in these crowning years. 
He celebrated the burying of the 
great Duke with a strain of music 
profoundly worthy — the strain 
which came back to our ears the 
other day in the Abbey as if re- 
newed, and echoing around in mag- 
nificent question and reply, for his 
own entrance into that dark but 
glorious vale where the Sovereign 
Poets rest and walk and talk, as 
Dante saw them :— 


‘*Who is he that cometh like an hon- 
oured guest, 

With banner and with music, 
soldier and with priest, 
With a nation weeping and breaking 

on my rest?” 


with 


Did Chaucer and Dryden stir 
and hear, and make room for him 
in their close company while the 
voices rang into the noble arches 
over their heads—as the great 
Seaman stirred when the great 
Warrior came into the large room 
and silence of St Paul’s? The 
air is so full of that last great 
burying that the reader, like our- 
selves, will be able to think of no 
other without inevitably recurring 
to this. A little later the poet 
gave forth the rugged and warlike 
chant—like their ride, like their 
rude uncalculated sacrifice to 
obedience and the high honour of 
their service—of the Balaclava 
charge. And he sang the Queen, 
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his mistress and ours, not in 
birthday odes and trim effusions 
of loyal verse, but in the noble 
praise of a dedication :— 


“‘Her Court was pure, her life serene, 

God gave her peace, her land re- 
posed, 

A thousand 
closed 

In her as mother, wife, and queen.” 


claims to reverence 


And he took harp in hand, like 
any master-singer of old, and went 
out upon the way to meet the 
Princess, sending the name of 
Alexandra into all the echoes. 
These were the offerings of his Lau- 
reate’s office — Laureate crowned 
and dedicated to his country as to 
his Queen. He did nothing, how- 
ever, in the courtier fashion of a 
royal official. Twice when his 
poems were collected they were 
laid at the feet of the Royal Lady 
to whom his homage was due— 
once in the height of her life and 


happiness, once again when the 
offering was made for the love of 
“one to whom I made it, o’er his 


grave.” But his was no com- 
placent hand to pipe the doings 
of a courtly circle; perhaps he 
was even too rugged, too inde- 
pendent for such an office. He 
has left it at least in the highest 
repute, as if it had been in his 
own King Arthur’s court — the 
noble seat of a truth-teller, a 
champion of all things right and 
pure and true, a royal servant for 
love’s sake and the Queen’s, but 
independent and unthinking of 
place or favour. His predecessor, 
he “who uttered nothing base,” 
uttered, so far as we can recollect, 
nothing at all to mark his office, 
being a recluse among his moun- 
tains. But Tennyson, though in 
a sense a recluse too, and little 
patient of the crowd, was a man 
full of English feeling and the 
interests of the large and living 
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day, letting nothing pass that was 
of note for his country and race, 
taking his share in war and peace 
and all great events. 

It was this strong feeling with 
and for his country which formed 
the strange and rugged envelope 
in which it was his pleasure to 
wrap one of the loveliest and most 
ethereal of poetic compositions— 
the poem of “ Maud.” “Sweetest 
nut has sourest rind,” says Touch- 
stone, mocking, in his doggerel ; 
and we can remember how puzzled 
was the common world around 
when amid all the blarings and 
tragic voices of the war there 
came to it this burst of absolute 
melody in the midst of the wild- 
ness of passionate ravings, in 
which there was as much method 
and meaning as in Hamlet’s. We 


can well recollect the confusion 
and surprise of a youthful mind 
eagerly rushing at the new poem, 


to make out what this conjunction 
meant, stripping off the rind, 
lingering over the exquisite songs 
and sweetnesses, then going back 
in simplicity to try again those 
long, rugged, fierce musings which 
hedged it about. 

The meaning, indeed, was not 
far to seek, but it was a shock 
and confusion to the simple reader, 
bent upon the poem and its beauty, 
and Maud in the high hall garden, 
and the wonderful exaltation of 
that crisis, “There is none like 
her, none ”—and the almost sol- 
emn rapture of the summer dawn 
when the poet waited for his love 
at the gate. As to the beauty of 
that love-tale there could be no hes- 
itation or doubt. It has always 
seemed to us that the little drama 
was worked out with such exquis- 
ite skill, as well as melody, that it 
holds a place apart among poems, 
like ‘ Esmond’ among works of fic- 
tion. From one point to another 
we are carried on with a perfect 
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grace which is like the structure 
of a flower, every line so clear, so 
delicate, so fine, like gossamer, yet 
all of such potent beautiful forma- 
tion, delicate yet strong as a lily- 
bell. When we were young we 
plunged into the rough waves of 
versification outside that enchant- 
ed isle of song and story, with a 
sort of horror and terror as at the 
risk of our life. The passion, the 
madness, the frenzy, bringing in 
so many jarring elements, all the 
vulgar wrongs and injuries of the 
day, gave us a strong recoil as if 
we had been betrayed. What had 
we done in our ecstasy of wonder 
and admiration to be plunged all 
at once into this? 


‘* Wretchedest age since Time began, 

They cannot even bury a man, 

And though we paid our tithes in the 
days that are gone, 

Not a bell was rung, not a prayer was 
said, 

It is that which makes us loud in the 
world of the dead. 

There is none that does his work, not 
one. 

A touch of their office might have 
sufficed ; 

But the Churchmen fain would kill 
their Church, 

As the Churches have killed their 
Christ. 


See, there is one of us sobbing, 

No limit to his distress ; 

And another a lord of all things pray- 
ing 

To his great self, as I guess ; 

And another a statesman there betray- 
ing 

His party secret, fool, to the press ! 

And yonder a vile physician babbling 

The case of his patient—all for what? 

To tickle the maggot born in an empty 
head, 

And wheedle a world that loves him 
not, 

For it is but a world of the dead.” 


The impression of this shock 
lasts even after age has brought 
the philosophic mind. But yet 
the fierce and passionate indig- 
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nation against many evil and 
ignoble spectres which had crept 
into the national life, as a very 
consequence, many people thought, 
of long security and peace—was 
as full of righteous inspiration as 
the exquisite love-tale was of 
beauty. And Tennyson’s trust 
in the fierce but wholesomé blast 
of war to drive them away, to 
purify the national life as it drew 
together every class in common 
resistance and suffering, was pro- 
found :— 


“For I trust if an enemy’s fleet came 
yonder round by the hill, 

And the rushing battle-bolt sang from 
the three-decker out of the foam, 

That the smooth-faced, snub-nosed 
rogue would leap from his counter 
and till, 

And strike if he could, were it but with 
his cheating yard-wand, home !” 


This poem came forth in the 
full heat of the great conflict about 
which many things have been said 
since not in favour of its necessity 
or utility. But we all believed 
in those days with the fervour of 
an enthusiasm, which must prove 
itself right whatever happens, that 
it was needful and noble. Our 
poet bade us believe, too, that the 
baptism of fire was what the nation 
wanted to break the bonds of sloth 
and put an end to that faith in 
comfort as the acme of national 
wellbeing, which long peace and 
safety and trade and money-mak- 
ing had brought us to. Perhaps 
he was right, who can say? It 
was his humour to wind this les- 
son harsh and strong around the 
most perfect tragic tale of love, 
like a message wrapped round a 
swift-flying, all-penetrating arrow. 
The poem provoked, enchanted, 
and dismayed the world, which 
snatched and read it between the 
deadly news of the battles. But 
that fiery accompaniment soon 
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passed away: the lesson has per- 
haps lost some of its pungency and 
meaning; but the poem has be- 
come one of the tests of the true 
lovers of poetry, as it was always, 
one has heard, one of the chief 
favourites of the poet. 

It was only after Tennyson had 
begun to turn the corner—or at 
least considering how long a course 
lay yet before him, had come to 
the turning-point, the summit 
where life, having reached its 
highest, begins to descend, that 
he brought out what we may 
call the greatest work of his life, 
the noble romance of King Ar- 
thur, which we almost regret to 
call the “Idylls of the King.” 
There is nothing of classic com- 
posure, nothing Greek, nothing 
rural or pastoral, to justify that 
title: and we fear that but few 
readers consider fully the unity of 
this great work, or indeed at all 
that it is one thing with a definite 
purpose, and not a collection of 
beautiful tales. Though we do 
not doubt that the poet intended 
it so from the beginning, yet the 
succession of new episodes execut- 
ed afterwards, but each filling its 
proper place in the great under- 
taking, shows how it expanded in 
his hands. It is no vague collec- 
tion of beautiful romances like 
the original “ Morte d’Arthur” of 
old Mallory. 


“This old imperfect tale, 
New-old and shadowing Sense at war 
with Soul,” 


is the growth of a great design, 
selecting and shaping the ancient 


story for higher ends. The epic 
of Arthur thus forms itself out of 
all the traditions and superstitions 
of the. ages which have made of 
that visionary hero the emblem 
of all that is noblest in ancient 
chivalry. He is something still 
more than this in the hands of 
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Tennyson—the true knight but 
at the same time the ideal king, 
guardian of his people, ruler of 
men, an enthusiast yet a sage, 
ruling himself chief of all, and 
demanding of every officer of his 
that he too should rule himself as 
the first condition of his help to 
others. It is chivalry complete, 

et it is more than chivalry— it is 
the highest dream ever conceived 
of a Utopia, an ideal kingdom. 
These fair visions have all but 
this, partaken of the character of 
that island of dreams far separat- 
ed from the shock of actual life, 
where sometimes the lotus is eaten, 
but always peace and wellbeing 
reigns, an earthly paradise lulled 
with celestial breezes and freed 
from all elements of shame or pain. 
Not so was Arthur’s kingdom, in 
which at first wrong and cruelty 
were rampant, and disorder reigned, 
and the distant Roman power ex- 
acted tribute, and every little king 
ground down his subjects to the 
dust—not to speak of the plague 
of wandering knights-errant, each 
following his own devious way, 
and keeping forlorn ladies and all 
the weak in constant peril. The 
hero king, no classic leader, but 
a Christian monarch, bearing the 
trouble around him upon his heart, 
comes out of the unknown, and 
into the unknown departs again, 
as in the prevailing legend dear 
to every primitive people, all 
human nature holding close in 
its heart that hope of a return. 
But it would be little if Arthur 
were merely a patriot chief in- 
spiring with his own valour the 
chosen band of knights to drive 
forth invaders and subdue rebels. 
The enthusiasm of high courage 
and of warlike achievement is not 
even now slow to spread: a bat- 
talion of English ne’er-do-weels, 
a regiment of dark-skinned Goor- 
khas, or even a band of negroes, 
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the least elevated of human races, 
will take it from a brave com- 
mander even in this diminished 
day. It is one of the first of 
human qualities to be awakened, 
and the last to be destroyed. 
But the kingdom of Arthur 
is something more. It is “Sense 
at war with Soul.” It is a king- 
dom in which dwelleth righteous- 
ness. All knights of romance 
are brave, and every conqueror 
has had his encircling ring of 
paladins bent not only upon 
his service, but upon carving out 
kingdoms and principalities for 
themselves. But a king who will 
bring the highest order out of 
chaos, and erect an ideal kingdom 
of God on earth, must lay a different 
foundation. These heroes must be 
pure as they are brave: no self-re- 
gard, no wantonness, no treachery 
must be among them. They must 
be above reward, beyond tempta- 
tion, white in their shining pano- 
ply of purity, and compassion, and 
truth. The easy rule of the old 
knight-errantry, by which a wander- 
ing champion defeated the foes of 
the beautiful princess, and received 
her and her lands as the prize, is 
not the chivalry of Arthur. It is 
the poet’s task to tell how this 
fairest dream of earth, after the 
first moment of an enthusiasm 
which carried all before it, crum- 
bled and fell away, leaving behind 
it nothing but a vision. And yet 
the vision itself is more than con- 
quered realm or kingdom. It is 
scarcely to be expected, perhaps, 
that the careless reader, seeing 
Enid’s patient following of her 
lord, and hearing Elaine’s song, 
and the soft sweep down the river 
of the solemn barge that bears her, 
should concern himself with the 
construction of the poem or its 
unity of thought and purpose. 
It is enough that these charmed 
tales of constancy and of love, and 
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of the dread impossible which sur- 
rounds our mortal footsteps wher- 
ever they turn, should fill ear and 
heart. But beyond is the larger 
purpose, the tragedy of man’s en- 
deavour, the ever-recurring failure 
in which all, yet never all, perhaps 
nothing in the widest sense, is 
lost. 

Tennyson was no creator in the 
Shakespearian sense of the word. 
It was not his to people the world 
for us with the noble and wonder- 
ful figures which are more distinct 
in our hearts than our own near- 
est kindred, less sundered by those 
veils of individuality that divide 
us from every soul we know. Yet 
there is one image with which he 
has filled the earth, and which can 
never die. He had no skill, like 
Shakespeare, to make us women 
wonderful in their womanhood, al- 
most as if they had come from the 
hand of God Himself. But there 
is one man who will yield to 
none, as noble a conception as ever 
human genius has given birth to. 
We will not compare him with 
Hamlet, for nothing could be more 
futile than comparison between 
two so unlike; and yet to ourselves 
Lancelot gives place in the world, 
if to Hamlet, yet to him alone. 
There are some points in which 
he is more near and touches us 
more deeply than even that prince 
of all our thoughts. He is the 
greatest prop of Arthur’s throne, 
his most spotless and _ bravest 
knight, his first brother-in-arms, 
the chief of all that surround him : 
and yet his betrayer, the first foe 
of his glorious reign, the one of 
all who shows its impossibility 
and that it is butadream. What 
curious limited poverty - stricken 
soul was that who spoke of King 
Arthur and his court as of ‘‘ school- 
girl tales ”—because, we presume, 
there is no filth in them, nor 
what the French call ‘“ passion.” 
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It is said to be, yet we cannot 
but hope they do him wrong who 
say so—Mr John Morley no 
less who has been so bold as to 
mark himself with this sentiment 
for the admiration of the ages. 
We—though perhaps a less 
authority—can but say that we 
know no such embodiment of 
high and fatal passion, of that 
extraordinary capacity of human 
nature, which sometimes can com- 
bine the sublime of noble charac- 
ter with deadly and degrading sin, 
as it can also combine some flower 
of noble virtue with the greatest 
imperfection, as in the character of 
Lancelot of the Lake. Is it per- 
haps a discovery of this age, in 
which, amid all its banal won- 
ders and advancements, there is 
a certain strange impartiality of 
view, and sense of moral compli- 
cations insupportable to the first 
primitive judgment? We can 
scarcely venture to affirm this, for 
we are deeply incredulous, not to 
say impatient, of the vaunts of pro- 
gress and development. And 
yet, as sure as we get another 
great poet from heaven, so surely 
must we find some new revela- 
tion in his hands. We know no 
other instance in which this one 
has been disclosed in flesh and 
blood. The poets in general have 
been over-facile about the lovers: 
but even in the wonderful tale of 
Francesca and Paolo, the hus- 
band is a curmudgeon: the lover 
a mere shadow of passionate 
youth. Shakespeare, with his im- 
perial hand, cognisant of all 
things, never touched the subject 
at all; and perhaps Mr John Mor- 
ley thinks that his, too, are school- 
girl tales in consequence. Brown- 
ing, to come to the latest example, 
made his Guido a still more dread- 
ful curmudgeon than the Lord of 
Ravenna, while his Deliverer was 
no lover at all, but a knight as 
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stainless as Sir Galahad. But 
Tennyson dared to take up this 
blot and work it into the most 
noble, the most sad, the most 
wonderful of sinning men. The 
moralist might suppose that this 
was arash proceeding, as making 
us too lenient to the sin for the 
sake of the sinner. But no reader 
of the tragedy of Lancelot, which 
these poems constitute as much as 
they constitute the Epic of Arthur, 
will think so. 

This perfect, gentle knight, the 
greatest of Arthur’s Court, the 
glory of the Round Table, the first 
of soldiers, the right-hand of the 
king, is the cause of the ruin of 
the ideal kingdom and the blame- 
less monarch. His person threads 
throughout every tale, a sad man 
whether he rides in the jousts 
where men fall at the very sight of 
his shield, or stands in the cham- 
ber of the queen, soothing the 
petulance and irritability which 
a sense of guilt works in her, or 
by Arthur’s side heavy with the 
shadow of that guilt which stands 
between him and his friend, or 
wandering through the rural ways 
with the reins laid softly on his 
charger’s neck, and the musings of 
a still despair in his heart. He is 
the dearest friend of Arthur, in 
very truth loving his king better 
than he does the queen for whom 
he sins, and with whom and by 
whom not only their lives but all 
their work is brought to destruc- 
tion. But it is not the fatal pro- 
gress of this love through all its 
disenchantments to an inevitable 
end—that commonest theme of 
commonplace Romance, that is the 
purpose here—but the far more 
awful spectacle of the confusion 
and disorder which it works in the 
world around, the extinction of 
every better hope, the sweet bells 
jangled out of tune and harsh, and 
all the human harmonies turned 
into discord. We have been made 
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familiar with many versions of 
this disastrous subject, from the 
Russian novelist’s terrible picture 
of the degradation and awful pas- 
sion of the woman clinging in 
despair to the man who is weary 
of her, to the cynical narratives of 
household treachery familiar in all 
French literature: but never any- 
thing like this story of the man 


“Whose honour rooted in dishonour 
stood, 

While faith unfaithful made 
falsely true.” 


him 


The woman tells for little in 
comparison ; indeed we have little 
sympathy, little feeling for Guine- 
vere, who is nothing to the poet 
until the last chapter of her 
career, and whose rehabilitation 
through Arthur’s generous for- 
giveness awakens no faith in our 
minds. It is Lancelot who se- 
cures all the reader’s interest :— 


“The great and guilty love he bore the 
Queen, 

In battle with the love he bore his lord, 

Had marred his face, and marked it 
ere his time. 

Another sinning on such heights with 
one, 

The flower of all the West, and all the 
world 

Had been the sleeker for it; but in him 

His mood was often like a fiend, and 
rose 

And drove him into wastes and soli- 
tudes 

For agony, who was yet a living soul. 

Marr’d as he was, he was the goodliest 
man 

That ever among ladies ate in hall.” 


It is strange that the poet of 
purity—the laureate of that king- 
dom which the spotless king 
founded upon it—should be the 
one to give us this wonderful 
picture of the great spirit stained 
with sin. Arthur’s historian, we 
might have thought, would have 
made the disturber of his peace 
into a monster of iniquity, as 
inferior artists do. So do invari- 
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ably the singers of the schoolgirl 
tales—unworthiest of false and 
foolish judgments !—the easy con- 
trast of white with black which 
pleases the vulgar mind. More 
than that was needed to over- 
throw the kingdom of Arthur, 
established so nobly when we see 
it first with every splendour of 
poetic vision in the “dim rich 
city,” in the well-won peace which 
has come after strenuous fighting, 
the rebels quelled, the country 
out of all its divisions restored 
to unity, the noble company 
about the king living amid the 
pleasures of a stainless Court, in 
instant readiness to set forth on 
any noble quest, or to dare any 
adventure for the love of God and 
the honour of the Round Table. 
Upon that perfect honour, obedi- 
ence, truth, and, above all, puri- 
ty, is the whole visionary power 
dependent ; for how can he right 
wrong who is wrong himself, or 
defend the innocent who is the 
enemy of innocence? The sin 
that comes in is not a vulgar 
stain. ‘“ Happier,” cries Lancelot, 
after the failure of his wild search 
for the Grail— 
‘* Happier are those that welter in 
their sin, 
Swine in the mud that cannot see for 
slime, 
Slime of the ditch: but in me lived a 
sin 
So strange, of such a kind, that all of 
pure, 
Noble, and knightly in me twined and 
clung 
Round that one sin until the wholesome 
flower 
And poisonous grew together, each as 
each, 
Not to be pluck’d asunder: and when 
thy knights 
Sware, I sware with them, only in the 
hope 
That could I touch or see the Holy 
Grail, 
They might be pluck’d asunder.” 
This first and fatal secret saps 
the foundations of the ideal king- 
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dom. It is the lie hidden behind 
truth, the little rift within the 


_lute, the canker slowly spreading, 


getting to the knowledge of all 
before that of him who is most 
concerned, secretly loosening every 
bond. The gradual rising again 
of the serpent-heads of evil, never 
wholly crushed in a human sphere, 
finding warrant and encourage- 
ment in that dread rupture of law 
and truth, come up before our eyes 
in tragic sequence: the Vivien 
with all mockery in her eyes and 
all impurity in her heart; the 
Modred, keen with envy and hatred 
—ill things which had been awe- 
stricken for a moment and over- 
borne: the fierce and half-mad 
terror of Geraint, heaping cruelty 
and insult upon the wife whom he 
had adored, lest she might have 
shared in the sin of the Queen: 
the coarser horrible travesty of 
that sin in the story of Tristram 
and Isolt; the vile preference 
of evil to good in Ettarre ;—until 
in the fierce overthrow and over- 
turn of all things, the evil trium- 
phant and the good desperate, a 
wild mysticism comes in, and those 
knights who are half-maddened by 
the sense of coming chaos and the 
downfall of all hope, fling them- 
selves madly into the Quest of the 
Holy Grail with that hope in a 
miracle which survives all human 
failures. All this springs from 
that fatal love of Lancelot and 
the Queen. Such an interposition 
of lovely and touching romance 
as the story of Elaine is caused 
by it also, yet with the relief of 
a sweeter inevitable catastrophe, 
which softens the strain of tragic 
advancing ruin. It is this that 
breaks up the kingdom, lets loose 
the dogs of war, and proves over 
again and over that the ideal 
reign, which had seemed to eager 
hope so nearly realised, the dream 
of all fine spirits, is under these 
our earthly conditions never to be. 
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But it is the special splendour 
and inspiration of these poems 
that the source of all the evil is 
no outburst of what the sicken- 
ing science of this age calls the 
Béte Humaine. It is a far deeper 
tragedy: the finest of all fine 
spirits, the one most near the 
throne, he in whom the spot- 
less glory of Arthur had been 
most closely reflected, and whose 
life had been risked a hundred 
times for the establishment of 
that high kingdom, who is the 
culprit. It has been said that the 
blameless king is beyond human 
sympathy. “The low sun makes 
the colour,” says the queen, in her 
warped and inferior perceptions, 
We do not stop to question that 
sentiment: for indeed the figure 
of Lancelot is that to which we 
turn with the ache of sympathetic 
pain. No one can know so well 
as he all that is involved in his 
sin; no one can hate it more 
than he, whose whole purpose and 
glory of life is distracted and 
ruined by it as well as that of 
Arthur ; but with a deeper tragedy 
in that he is himself the cause 
of the world’s disappointment and 
his own, and of the triumph of 
every mean and miserable thing. 
In his despair, when all the 
horrible forces that sin has freed 
and set in motion are abaut to 
clash in the last struggle, he cries 
out in that helplessness which his 
strength makes more bitter :— 


** For what am I? what profits me my 
name 

Of greatest knight ? 
and have it, 

Pleasure to have it, none: to lose it, 
pain, 

Now grown a part of me; but what 
use in it? 

To make men worse by making my sin 
known ? 

Or sin seem less, the sinner seeming 
great? 

Alas for Arthur’s greatest knight, a 
man 
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Not after Arthur’s heart! I needs 
must break 

The bonds that so defame me: 
without 

She wills it; would I if she will’d it? 
Nay, 

Who knows? but if I would not, then 
may God, 

I pray Him, send:a sudden Angel down 

To seize me by the hair and bear me far, 

And fling me deep in that forgotten 
mere, 

Among the tumbled fragments of the 

hills.” 


not 


We think that the conception 
of this Lancelot will be Tenny- 
son’s great crown in poetry to 
after-ages, who will judge more 
calmly than it is possible for us 
to do, especially so near his grave. 
It is his highest effort of imagina- 
tive and creative power. That he 
had a longing, as so many poets 
have had, to prove himself master 
of the dramatic lyre, as well as 
that which was his own, was, we 
think, one of those mistakes from 
which the greatest are not ex- 
empted. His Arthur, too, mis- 
took, as does not misbecome a 
man. But none* will dare, we 
think, a century hence, to dispute 
the creative force of an imagina- 
tion which produced this noblest 
sorrowful image—so great, so true 
—to whom nothing was impossi- 
ble but discourtesy or unkindness, 
and who is throughout, even in 
his careless humour with young 
yareth and Gawaine, even in his 
cheerful friendliness in the hall of 
Astolat, always lowly in his lofti- 
ness, always tragic with the great 
burden of his sin,—that it should 
have been he who fell into that 
sin, being at all times the greatest 
tragedy of all. 


We need not linger much longer 
on this record, which is not a 
criticism of the life-work of Alfred 
Tennyson, but only a re-proclama- 
tion proudly, as is just, of the 
honour given him sixty years ago 
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by our great predecessor on this 
self-same page. He was young 
then, and made reflections, for 
which we cheerfully forgive him, 
upon Christopher: as Christopher 
no doubt did with a laugh, big as 
himself, at the boy calling names 
—who was yet so wise as to adopt 
almost every suggestion he made. 
The present writer is not fit to tie 
the shoes of Christopher, but has 
been nourished upon Tennyson 
from what seems the beginning of 
time. Yet what there is to say now 
is not more than the great critic 
then said. A poet—then as now: 
and the first utterance of that great 
name is the hardest ; for who can 
tell with any certainty whether 
his first opinion, warm with all the 
excitement of the hour, will stand 
or not? Most of us mince the 
natter, not venturing upon a judg- 
ment too strong or final. There 
are some new voices now which 
certain authorities answer for, yet 
with a faltering confidence. Our 
old ‘ Maga’ did not falter, but put 
on the laurel crown upon those 
brows of twenty-three, with her 
old and gay defiance of the chances 
of time and change. “ We feel 
assured that we have not exag- 
gerated his strength, and that the 
millions who delight in ‘ Maga’ 
will with one voice confirm our 
judgment—that Alfred Tennyson 
is a poet.” ! What more can we add 
to this? In all reverence, Christo- 
pher’s poor successor laid a wreath 
of the poet’s laurel, culled in a 
homely garden, woven by maiden 
fingers, at Tennyson’s head, at 
Chaucer’s feet, amid the sound of 
the mourning of a mighty nation, 
the other day when he was laid to 
his rest. The great Abbey seemed 
still to peal with the echoes of his 
own parting song, and the still 
later, last whisper of musing and 
hope, breathed from his deathbed 
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to his wife—which we are per- 
mitted by Lord Tennyson’s pub- 
lishers, Messrs Macmillan, to quote 
here— 


‘*When the dumb hour clothed in 
black 

Brings the dreams about my bed, 

Call me not so often back, 

Silent voices of the dead, 

Toward the lowland ways behind me, 

And the sunshine that is gone. 

Call me rather, silent voices, 

Forward to the starry track 

Glimmering up the heights beyond me, 

On, and ever on!” 


This last utterance of the poet 
was set to music, a touching 
melody, full of sorrow yet exulta- 
tion, most touching circumstance 
of all, by his faithful wife. These 
silent voices have called him to 
join his noble peers, his Pilot has 
met him beyond the bar—“ from 
the great deep to the great deep 
he goes.” A soul born with God’s 
noblest gift, a life never unfaith- 
ful to that trust, a genius per- 
fected by all the noblest arts of 
song. 

It may not be unfit to say 
something on a subject which 
called forth so much curious con- 
troversy and discussion some time 
since. Should Tennyson the poet 
have accepted a peerage, like any 
other man of the highest distinc- 
tion in the less immortal arts? 
There is a mixture of the fictitious 
in most things, and we think that 
the objection to this, though made 
with a show of higher reverence, 
and on the ground that all such 
distinctions were beneath him, 
were full of this fictitious element. 
In all simple honesty and nature, 
why should a poet reject the 
honour which is all his country 
and his Queen can give as the 
visible symbol and token of his 
deserts, because these are too great 
for any recompense? Tennyson 





1 Blackwood’s Magazine, May 1832. 
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of all poets that have ever been, 
was one of the most a man, an 
English citizen, a loyal son of the 
nation and race which gave him 
birth. Many fables have been 
told of his vanities and impatience 
of criticism and opposition, and 
that he flaunted his garland and 
singing robes on all occasions— 
than which nothing, we believe, 
could be more untrue. But that 
vanity, had it existed, and not a 
true and lofty consciousness of his 
position, would have prompted 
refusal. It is not good when a 
man placed on the highest eleva- 
tion that man can reach despises 
the ancient traditional tribute, the 
rank which may be profaned in 
many cases, yet remains the sign of 
honour, palpable, so that any clod 
and clown may know and share in 
the gift. If it was little to Tenny- 


son it was much to the Peers of 
England that there should be one 
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peerage founded upon nothing ig- 
noble, upon the highest and most 
elevating of all gifts: and we 
rejoice now that it should stand 
and be known as such in the ages 
of the future when men may make 
their proo:s of honour: “ My fore- 
father wes a great soldier: and 
mine a great legislator: and mine 
—the greatest poet of his age!” 
Is that derogatory, or will the 
unborn peer despise it who draws 
his blood a hundred years hence 
from Tennyson? We trow, no. 
That there may be others who 
must gasp and keep silent, know- 
ing that nothing but wealth is 
the foundation of their honours, 
is little to us. So it was always 
and so will ever be, and no shame 
to men who redeem their wealth 
and justify their honours by the 
noble life which is in every man’s 
reach, whether poet, peer, or name- 
less man. 
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Tennyson and “ Cymbeline.” 


TENNYSON AND “CYMBELINE.” 


[“ My father was reading ‘ Lear, ‘Troilus and Cressida,’ and ‘Cymbeline,’ 
through the last days of his life. On Wednesday he asked for his Shake- 
speare; I gave him the book, but said, ‘You must not try to read’ He 
answered, ‘I have opened the book.’ I looked at the book at midnight, 
when I was sitting by him lying dead on the Thursday, and I found that he 
had opened it on one of those passages which he called the tenderest of 


Shakespeare— 
‘** Hang there, like fruit, my soul, 
Till the tree die.’ 


It was probably an answer to a message that I had given him from my 
mother.”—Letter from Hallam Tennyson to the Chairman of Executive Com- 
mittee, Shakespeare's Birthplace, 14th October 1892.] 


“ Bring me my Shakespeare! There! So let it rest!” 
Then, as fair visions from that treasury vast 
Of noble women through his memory passed, 
He turned to find the page, where to his breast 
Her Posthumus in rapturous frenzy pressed 
Divinest Imogen with the wild cry, 
“Hang there, like fruit, my soul, till the tree die,” 
There paused, like one by some sweet thought caressed. 


Was it his “other dearer life in life”! 
With Shakespeare’s Imogen was mated then? 
Were all the tender heart-warm memories rife, 
Had hallowed her for him, most blest of men, 
“The queen of marriage, a most perfect wife,” * 
Soul of his soul, his own dear Imogen? 


THEODORE MarrTIN. 





1 From ‘‘ The Miller’s Daughter.” * From ‘‘ Isabel.” 





Leaving Aldworth. 


LEAVING ALDWORTH. 
Oct. 11, 1892. 


(“I chanced to be one of the few who walked from Aldworth to 
Haslemere with the great poet’s body. I send you a sonnet which 
describes the scene as I saw it.”] 


A steamy thresher murmured from afar, 
In the near copse a solitary hound 
Howled broken-heartedly, no other sound 

Availed the absolute peacefulness to mar. 

Then to the moss-lined laurel-woven car 


We bore the poet, laid the wreaths around, 
And so in silence left his garden ground, 
While o’er us gleamed the first pale evening star. 


The moon rose black against the dying day, 
And purple grew the dewy woodland dell, 
But from those lamps that lit the funeral wain 
Shone such a glory through the hollow lane, 
We felt, ‘‘ with him who leads us all is well,” 
And bravely followed down the darkened way. 


H. D. RaAawnstey. 
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